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MEMORA^fDUM 

TO:  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

FROM:      Committee  Staff 

RE:  Summan'  of  Subject  Matter.  Hearing  on  April  11,  1994.  the  Extent  of  Damage 

and  Federal  Response  to  the  Northridge  Earthquake 

The  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  April  11, 
1994,  at  9:00  a.m.  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Administration 
Building  to  review  the  immediate  federal  response  to  the  Northridge  Earthquake  and  the 
longer-term  federal  post-disaster  assistance.   The  hearing  will  concentrate  on  those 
activities  of  the  agencies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  -  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA).  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Department  of  Transportation  programs  for  emergency 
relief.   Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Committee  will  include  federal,  state  and  local 
officials. 

I.  OVERVIEW 

A  major  earthquake,  measuring  6.8  on  the  Richter  scale,  struck  the  heavily 
populated  suburban  area  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  at  Northridge, 
California,  at  4:31  a.m.,  PST  on  January  17,  1994.   The  fault  was  unknown  before  the 
quake.   The  earthquake  had  a  lateral  thrust  up  on  two  converging  plates.   This  resulted 
in  a  sudden  and  strong  vertical  acceleration  that  caused  damage  that  was  considerably 
more  severe  than  other  comparable  earthquakes  or  even  the  7.1  Loma  Prieta  earthquake 
in  Northern  California  in  1989. 

The  devastation  was  enormous:  9.158  injured,  20,000  homeless,  at  least  six  major 
freeways  buckled,  and  countless  businesses  closed  and  workers  idled.  The  sudden  thrust 
of  rock  deep  below  the  Earths  surface  fractured  utility  lines  across  a  wide  swath  near  the 
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quake's  epicenter  in  Northridge  and  damaged  an  area  as  large  as  Cleveland.   40.000 
people  were  without  natural  gas;  over  one  million  were  left  without  power,  700,000 
without  water  and  over  25,000  people  were  initially  displaced.   Over  21,000  homes  were 
tagged  uninhabitable;  55,000  homes  were  otherwise  damaged;  and  40,000  other  structures 
were  also  damaged  including  28  hospitals  and  200  schools. 

The  Northridge  earthquake  resulted  in  the  closure  of  portions  of  four  major 
freeways  serving  the  Los  Angeles  area:   the  Golden  State  Freeway  (1-5)  in  the  Santa 
Clarita  Valley,  the  ramps  connecting  the  Antelope  Valley  Freeway  (SR  14)  and  1-5,  the 
Simi  Valley  Freeway  (SR  118),  and  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  (I-IO)  between 
Washington  Boulevard  and  La  Cienega.   Because  of  the  extremely  high  volume  of  traffic 
on  these  freeways,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Metropolitan  Transp>ortation  Authority 
(LACMTA)  estimates  that  the  earthquake  disrupted  approximately  689,000  trips  per  day. 

The  Santa  Monica  Freeway,  the  world's  busiest  freeway,  averaged  349,000  trips 
per  day  before  the  earthquake.    It  is  one  of  the  region's  most  vital  east-west  links, 
connecting  West  Los  Angeles,  the  Los  Angeles  Airport,  and  Downtown  Los  Angeles. 
The  corridor  also  series  commuters  from  eastern  Los  Angeles  County  and  San 
Bernardino  County  to  jobs  in  West  Los  Angeles. 

The  Golden  State  Freeway  (I-5)/Antelope  Valley  Freeway  (SR  14)  Corridor 
provides  a  vital  connection  between  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  and  the  North 
County  region.   This  corridor  serves  not  only  North  County  commuters  to  Los  Angeles, 
but  also  the  movement  of  goods  between  the  two  areas  and  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  entire  state.   The  closure  of  I-5/Route  14  disrupted  approximately  231,000 
trips  per  day. 

The  Simi  Valley  Freeway  (SR  1 18)  senes  as  the  principal  east/west  route 
connecting  portions  of  Ventura  County  and  northern  San  Fernando  Valley,  including 
Northridge.  at  the  epicenter  of  the  earthquake.   It  connects  with  other  key  routes  running 
north-south  and  east-west  such  as  1-5  and  the  San  Diego  Freeway  (1-405)  with  average 
daily  trips  estimated  at  187,000.   Its  closure  directly  affected  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  communities  hardest  hit  by  the  earthquake. 

After  several  catastrophic  disasters,  including  hurricanes  Andrew  and  Hugo  and 
the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  FEMA  was  perceived  as  inept.   Several  commentators 
urged  wholesale  changes,  including  moving  the  agency's  responsibilities  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

However,  FEMA  received  high  marks  for  its  response  to  the  Midwest  Floods  of 
1993.  Arguably,  the  comparatively  slow  moving  flood  was  an  easier  disaster  to  respond 
to  than  a  fast  moving  and  quickly  subsiding  earthquake  or  hurricane.   For  instance, 
preparing  levees  for  the  impacts  of  the  disaster  was  possible  and  the  agency  had  weeks  to 
prepare  for  post-disaster  planning  and  rebuilding-not  hours  as  in  the  case  of  an 
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earthquake.   Therefore,  the  Northridge  Earthquake  was  a  much  better  test  of  the  ability 
of  FEMA  to  respond  to  immediate,  unanticipated  disasters.   By  most  accounts,  the 
Agency  and  the  federal  government  performed  admirably. 

In  addition,  most  observers  believe  FEMA  coordinated  well  with  state  emergency 
management  officials.  It  is  understood  that  because  of  the  number  and  severity  of 
disasters  to  California,  that  state  has  the  most  sophisticated  emergency  response  program 
in  place.   Besides  joint  application  centers,  constant  communications  networks  were  in 
place  and  continue  in  place  today. 

II.   RESPONSE  TO  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

A.    Federal 

1.   FEMA 

By  6:00  a.m.  on  Januan'  17  the  FEMA  Region  IX  Operations  Center  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  Headquarters  Emergency  Support  team  were  activated.   By  2:00  p.m.. 
President  Clinton  signed  the  disaster  declaration  for  Los  Angeles  County  and  soon 
thereafter  for  the  City  of  Hawthorne,  and  Ventura  and  Orange  Counties.   During 
Januar>  17th,  the  Red  Cross  opened  several  shelters  and  served  over  3,000  immediate 
victims.   The  FEMA  California-based  urban  search  and  rescue  teams  saved  29  persons  in 
the  first  hours  and  the  FEMA  teleregistration  centers  were  opened  to  provide  application 
assistance.   By  the  afternoon  Secretaries  Cisneros  and  Peiia  and  FEMA  Director  Witt 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  to  direct  activities. 

Application  centers  were  opened  in  21  fixed  locations  and  17  mobile  sites  to  serve 
the  unprecedented  number  of  claimants.   Teleregistration  centers  served  342,000 
claimants.   As  of  March  16,  1995.  checks  for  over  $463  million  in  disaster  housing 
assistance  were  written  for  almost  200.000  households.   Over  $84  million  was  advanced  to 
fund  repairs  at  school  buildings  in  7  separate  districts  and  4  community  college  districts. 
The  Small  Business  Administration,  which  makes  loans  to  rebuild  homes  and  businesses, 
has  received  more  claims  than  it  received  for  Loma  Prieta,  Hugo,  Andrew  and  the 
Midwest  flood  combined. 

In  most  disasters,  FEMA  pays  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  immediate 
emergency  actions  during  the  first  72  hours  of  a  disaster.   When  the  extent  of  the 
damages  became  known,  the  President  extended  this  for  5  additional  days.   In  addition, 
the  Administration  waived  the  normal  25%  local  share  by  lowering  it  to  10%. 

FEMA  has  tried  several  innovative  programs  to  assist  applicants  and  keep  the 
public  informed.   A  24-hour  cable  channel  is  carried  on  over  100  local  cable  systems 
offering  reports  in  several  language.   An  emergency  digital  information  service  with  direct 
links  to  the  news  media  is  still  in  operation.   All  the  disasters  locations  (through  on-site 
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4 
personnel  or  through  links  to  other  centers)  have  multi-language  capability. 

To  quickly  process  claims,  computerized  hand-held  construction  estimation  system, 
that  were  field  tested  in  the  Midwest  Flood,  sped  dramatically  the  time  to  provide 
housing  assistance.   Over  353,000  homes  were  inspected  as  of  March  14,  1994. 
Inspections  are  continuing  at  6,000  per  day. 

2.  Corps  of  Engineers 

The  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  handles  many  specific  missions  in  a 
disaster  that  utilize  the  expertise,  logistical  strength,  and  contract  management  skills  of 
the  Corps.   Funding  for  their  efforts  is  generally  paid  for  by  FEMA  under  the  Corps 
"work  for  others"  activities. 

The  first  mission  under  the  National  Response  Plan  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Northridge  Earthquake  was  to  deliver  potable  bulk  water  to  31  distribution  centers.  The 
mission  was  expanded  to  include  management  of  contract  deliveries  of  bottled  water. 
One  million  eight  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  water  were  delivered  under  these  two 
projects. 

The  Corps  was  heavily  involved  in  assessing  damages  to  buildings.    In  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  earthquake,  the  Corps  provided  technical  assistance  and 
advice  on  temporary  shoring  and  stabilization  to  the  Urban  Search  and  Rescue  Teams. 
The  Corps  also  provided  required  back-up  generator  equipment  for  the  Los  Alamitos 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center  and  the  Valencia  Medical  Center. 

Major  missions  have  involved  providing  structural  and  civil  engineers  to  assess 
building  habitability.   As  of  March  30,  Corps  teams,  with  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  have  inspected  32,641  buildmgs.   The  Corps  also  provided  the  structural 
engineer  evaluations  and  inspections  of  buildings  for  possible  use  as  FEMA  Disaster 
Assistance  Centers  immediately  after  the  quake  and  after  the  larger  aftershocks.   In 
response  to  a  request  of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Corps  is  involved  in  an 
ongoing  mission  to  provide  loss  verification/construction  cost  estimates  for  SB.A  loans. 
As  of  March  30,  9,983  inspections  have  been  completed  with  an  estimated  value  of 
$296.4  million. 

To  assist  in  easing  traffic  congestion,  the  Corps  is  designing  and  constructing  a 
temporary  station  for  Metrolink  in  the  City  of  Camarillo. 

B.   State  and  Local  Transportation  Response 

1.  Highways 

Shortly  after  daylight  on  January  17,  traffic  and  bridge  engineers  from  the 
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California  Department  of  Transportation  (Caltrans)  surveyed  the  damage  from  the  air, 
and  in  one  day  checked  over  1,000  structures  at  critical  interchanges  and  overpasses. 
The  California  Highway  Patrol  assisted  Caltrans  in  closing  damaged  roadways  and 
detours  were  plotted  around  fallen  structures.   Six  hours  after  the  quake,  demolition 
work  on  the  cracked  highways  was  approved.   All  major  contractors  agreed  to  employ 
work  crews  around  the  clock,  seven  days  a  week.   Incentives  of  $200,000  per  day  were 
added  to  contracts  to  accelerate  the  work.   By  April  1st,  71  contracts,  worth 
approximately  $130  million,  had  been  awarded  for  demolition,  cleanup,  major 
construction,  design  and  traffic  management.   As  further  proof  of  Caltrans'  success  in 
restoring  L.A.'s  transportation  system,  the  State  plans  to  re-open  the  Santa  Monica 
Freeway  with  two  new  bridges  at  La  Cienega  and  Washington  Boulevards  on  April  12th. 

2.  Transit 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  (MTA),  the 
major  provider  of  bus  and  rail  service  in  the  area,  immediately  made  serv'ice  adjustments 
to  compensate  for  the  reduced  access  by  automobile  to  and  from  the  communities  of 
Santa  Clarita,  Antelope  Valley,  Simi  Valley,  Northridge,  Granada  Hills,  and  West  Los 
Angeles.   The  MTA  detoured  buses  around  damaged  freeway  and  arterial  streets, 
increased  sen'ice  on  many  bus  and  rail  lines,  altered  routes  to  provide  enhanced  service 
to  Metrolink  (commuter  rail)  stations,  and  created  new  park-and-ride  lots.   The  Federal 
Transit  Administration  (FTA)  worked  with  FEMA  and  the  MTA  to  provide  $315  million 
from  the  Earthquake  Relief  bill  in  specific  transit  assistance,  as  well  as  access  to 
contingency  funds  to  help  pay  for  these  transit  service  enhancements  and  adjustments. 

By  virtually  all  accounts,  the  FTA  and  FEMA  responded  quickly  and  MTA 
operators  and  staff  performed  their  duties  commendably.   In  spite  of  the  early  morning 
quake,  94%  of  the  MTA's  scheduled  service  operated  on  January  17th.   By  the  third  day, 
lOO^f  of  service  was  restored,  with  the  detours  described  above. 

With  regard  to  rail  ser\ice.  the  impact  of  the  quake  varied  by  type  of  rail  service. 
Except  for  a  train  derailment  in  Northridge  (the  epicenter  of  the  quake),  the  Metrolink 
commuter  rail  system  was  virtually  undamaged.   The  MTA  quickly  realized  that  the  lack 
of  parallel  arterials  in  the  Antelope  Valley  and  Simi  Valley  freeway  corridors  onto  which 
traffic  could  be  rerouted  would  make  Metrolink  service  to  these  valley  communities  vital 
to  restoring  mobility.   The  Santa  Clarita  line  was  extended  47  miles  northeast  to  serve 
four  new  stations.   The  MTA  accelerated  the  opening  of  another  station  by  three 
months.   As  mentioned  earlier,  the  MTA  also  realigned  bus  routes  to  better  serve  these 
stations.   Daily  Metrolink  ridership  initially  grew  from  9,000  to  29,000  but  fell  to  18,000 
as  alternative  automobile  travel  routes  were  opened.   This  ridership  level  is  still  twice  the 
ridership  prior  to  the  earthquake. 

The  Metro  Red  Line,  a  hea\y  rail  subway  system,  was  closed  for  safety  inspection 
on  at  least  three  days  following  the  quake.    In  spite  of  these  closures,  the  Red  Line 


experienced  a  129f  growth  in  ridership  in  Januar\'  1994,  probably  due  to  increases  in 
Metrolink  riders  transferring  to  the  Red  Line  to  complete  their  trip  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Metro  Blue  Line,  a  mostly  above  ground  light  rail  line,  was  closed  for  less 
than  a  day  for  safety  inspections  and  reopened  to  a  decline  in  ridership,  probably  due  to 
earthquake  damaged  school  and  business  closures.   However,  within  10  days  pre-quake 
ridership  had  been  restored. 

Briefly,  the  MTA's  swift  and  creative  actions  greatly  minimized  the  loss  of  mobility 
to  Los  Angeles  residents  in  the  days  following  the  Northridge  earthquake.   Permanent 
gains  in  transit  ridership  have  apparently  been  realized  on  the  Metrolink  and  Metro  Red 
Lines. 

in.       SEISMIC  RETROFIT  PROGRAM 

In  1972  Caltrans  began  a  Seismic  Retrofit  program  to  inventory,  assess,  and 
strengthen  bridges  throughout  the  state.   The  goal  was  to  strengthen  bridges  in  areas  of 
frequent  seismic  activity  built  before  the  1971  earthquake,  to  prevent  collapses  or 
catastrophic  failures.   Seismic  retrofit  is  defined  as  the  work  done  to  an  existing  structure 
to  provide  additional  strength  and  insure  that  the  structure  meets  the  most  current 
seismic  safety  criteria. 

The  criteria  for  retrofitting  bridges  have  evolved  with  the  State's  experiences  with 
earthquake  damage.   Age,  type  of  construction,  structural  condition,  the  location  of  faults 
and  "soft  soils",  and  access  to  important  facilities  such  as  hospitals,  are  all  considered  in 
deciding  today  whether  to  retrofit  a  bridge. 

The  Seismic  Retrofit  program  was  divided  into  three  phases: 

1.  The  goal  of  the  first  phase  was  to  prevent  bridge  deck  sections  from 
separating  and  collapsing  onto  the  roadway.   To  accomplish  this,  hinges  between  deck 
sections  were  re-enforced  by  tying  them  together  with  cables.   This  was  accomplished  in 
1989  with  1.261  bridges  retrofitted. 

2.  The  second  phase  focused  on  single  column  bridges.   Concrete  columns 
were  encased  in  steel  jackets  to  strengthen  their  earthquake  resistance.   Three  hundred 
ninety-tvs'o  bridges  were  targeted  for  this  treatment.   As  of  December  of  1993,  259  of  the 
targeted  bridges  had  been  retrofitted. 

3.  The  third  phase  addresses  the  needs  of  multi-column  bridges.   Seven 
hundred  multi-column  bridges  have  been  identified  for  retrofitting.   Because  these  are 
complex  structures,  indiN-idual  strategies  must  be  developed  to  retrofit  each  bridge.   As  of 
December  1993,  only  155c  of  the  116  highest  priority  multi-column  bridges  were 
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undergoing  retrofit. 

In  addition,  assessments  have  been  done  on  the  Bay  Area  toll  bridges.   Design 
work  is  being  done  on  the  Benicia-Martinez  bridge.    In  addition,  analyses  are  underway 
for  the  Vincent  Thomas  and  Coronado  bridges. 

As  Caltrans  points  out  in  its  testimony,  the  seismic  retrofit  program  has  been 
successful.   There  are  114  retrofitted  bridges  in  Los  Angeles  which  withstood  the  quake. 
Fifty-nine  of  these  structures  were  hit  with  forces  exceeding  .25g.   The  Cypress  freeway, 
which  collapsed  in  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  experienced  only  .22g.   All  the  Los 
Angeles  bridges,  built  to  current  standards,  withstood  the  quake. 

Despite,  the  success  of  the  retrofit  program,  it  has  one  serious  flaw.   Although  it 
was  first  begun  in  1972.  after  the  San  Fernando  quake  severely  damaged  five  bridges,  it  is 
still  not  complete.   This  is  due.  in  part,  to  lack  of  sufficient  funding  and  the  technical 
difficulties  of  responding  to  an  unpredictable  natural  disaster  of  this  magnitude.   As  a 
result,  several  questions  remain  to  be  resolved  regarding  the  status  of  the  current  seismic 
retrofit  program  and  the  state's  long  term  commitment  to  seismic  safety. 

A  firm  and  realistic  completion  date  for  phases  two  and  three  needs  to  be  set  and 
the  true  costs  of  the  current  seismic  retrofit  program  should  be  provided.   In  addition,  we 
need  to  know  if  the  $950  million  included  in  the  Earthquake  Relief  and  Seismic  Retrofit 
Bond  Act  of  1994,  recently  passed  by  the  legislature,  is  sufficient. 

The  State  has  yet  to  indicated  if  it  has  developed  a  long  term  inspection  and 
maintenance  program  designed  to  sustain  the  earthquake  readiness  of  its  structures.   It 
would  also  be  helpful  to  have  a  comprehensive  description  by  Caltrans  of  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  Loma  Prieta  and  Northridge  earthquake  and  how  they  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  State's  Seismic  Retrofit  program.   Finally,  it  would  be  important  to 
have  a  description  of  how  Caltrans  plans  to  assure  that  its  retrofit  program  incorporates 
the  latest  developments  in  earthquake  engineering  and  design.   This  description  should 
also  address  whether  Caltrans  has  an  established  process  for  regularly  evaluating  other 
technologies  that  could  be  useful  for  seismic  retrofit  in  the  future. 


IV.       THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RESPONSE 

The  Congress  passed  a  $7.8  billion  supplemental  appropriations  on  February  11, 
1994  to  fund  the  post-earthquake  activities  and  reimburse  agencies  that  had  advanced 
funds  for  earthquake  immediate  response. 

The  bill  provided  the  following  amounts  for  earthquake  relief: 
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*  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency:   $4.7   billion 
to  relieve  any  disaster  declared  by  the  president.  The  money 
will  remain  available  until  spent.  The  total  includes  $1.43 
billion  to  repair  public  buildings;  $1.34  billion  for  human 
services  and  individual  assistance;  $315  million  for  such 
emergency  measures  as  police,  firefighting  and  shelter;  $315 
million  for  mass  transit;  $200  million  for  local  road  repairs; 
and  $100  million  for  debris  removal. 

*  The  Department  of  Transportation:   $1,265  billion  in  spending 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  Emergency  Relief  (ER)  program 
to  reopen  and  repair  quake  damaged  highways  and  bridges.   To  provide 
California  with  sufficient  repair  funds,  the  bill  raised  the  existing 
$100  million  cap  on  ER  funds.    It  also  mace  the  funds  available 
at  100%  federal  share  for  180  days  for  all  "costs  incurred"  rather 
than  limiting  them  to  emergency  repairs.   A  contingent'  fund  of  $400 
million  was  also  provided  to  handle  additional  unforeseen  costs. 

ER  funds  are  available  only  for  highways  eligible  for  federal 
highway  funds.   Repairs  for  local  roads  are  funded  by  FEMA. 
The  federal  share  for  transit  and  highway  projects  eligible  for 
FEMA  assistance  was  raised  from  75%  to  90%. 

Agriculture  Department 

*  Soil  Conservation  Service:   $340.5  million  for 
watershed  repairs  and  flood-relief  efforts  related  to  the 
Midwest  floods,  California  fires  and  other  disasters,  with  no 
deadline  on  the  spending. 

*  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Consenation  Service: 
S25  million  for  emergency  conservation  efforts  related 
to  the  Midwest  floods.  California  fires  and  other  natural 
disasters. 

Education  Department 

*  School  districts:  Provides  $165  million  for  school  districts 

that  incurred  higher  operating  costs  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake. 

*  College  grants:   $80  million  for  college  grants  to 

students  from  earthquake-damaged  areas,  with  the  money  remaining 
available  until  Sept.  30.  1995.  The  law  also  authorizes  the  use 
of  leftover  student-loan  and  work-study  money  in  the  1994-95 
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school  year  to  benefit  students  affected  by  natural  disasters. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department 

*  Housing  programs:  $200  million  for  rent  vouchers 

and  $125  million  for  various  improvements  to  housing  projects, 
which  will  remain  available  until  Sept.  30,  1995,  and  Dec.  31, 
1995,  respectively.  The  law  allows  the  department  to  waive  any 
law  or  regulation,  other  than  environmental,  fair  housing  and 
labor  regulations,  to  speed  the  flow  of  money. 

*  Federal  Housing  Administration  loans:  Allows  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  provide  higher  amounts  of  insurance 

for  mortgages  and  home-repair  loans  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  for 
18  months.  The  insurance  would  be  available  only  to  homeowners 
whose  principal  residences  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake. 

'  Community  Development  Block  Grants:  $500  million, 
half  for  the  Los  Angeles  area  that  was  hit  by  the  earthquake  and 
half  for  Midwest  communities  that  were  flooded  in  1993,  which 
will  remain  available  until  Sept.  30,  1996.  The  money  may  be 
used  for  a  range  of  improvements  to  public  facilities  and 
services,  except  for  those  covered  by  federal  disaster-relief 
programs.  HUD  Secretary  Henr>'  G.  Cisneros  may  transfer  up  to  $75 
million  into  block  grants  for  affordable  housing. 

Veterans  Affairs  Department 

*  Veterans  health  programs:    $66.6  million  for  the 
department's  medical  center  in  Sepulveda,  Calif.,  which  was  so 
damaged  by  the  Northridge  earthquake  that  it  had  to  be  closed. 

The  money  includes  $45.6  million  for  repairs  and  $21  million  to  treat  the 
center's  patients  at  other  veterans  hospitals. 

*  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA):  Provides  $309.8 
million  to  support  $1.1  billion  in  disaster  loans. 

Contingency  Funds 

*  Besides  the  transportation  contingency  funds  mentioned  above,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  release  up  to  $550  million,  for  additional,  unforeseen  needs 
stemming  from  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  and  the  Midwest  floods.  The 
money  will  become  available  15  days  after  the  administration  submits  an 
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official  budget  request  for  a  specific  dollar  amount  to  Congress. 

To  help  reduce  the  law's  iinpact  on  the  deficit.  Congress  attached  more  than  $3.3 
billion  in  rescissions  in  107  federal  programs.  In  most  cases,  the  money  was  cut  from 
leftover  or  surplus  funds  to  limit  the  effect  on  each  program's  operations. 

The  bill  also  included  language  restricting  funding  of  non-emergency  longer  term 
assistance  to  persons  without  legal  immigration  status. 

V.        THE  FEDERAL  STATUTORY  FRAMEWORK 

A.  The  Stafford  Act 

The  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act  is 
considered  the  cornerstone  of  federal  disaster  assistance  for  two  reasons.   First,  other 
Federal  efforts  are  targeted  to  specific  constituencies  or  types  of  assistance,  while  the 
Stafford  Act  authorizes  a  broad  range  of  assistance.   Second,  a  Presidential  declaration 
issued  pursuant  to  the  Stafford  Act  authorizes  FEMA  to  request  that  any  federal  agency 
provide  assistance  to  specified  jurisdictions. 

Once  a  disaster  is  declared,  the  National  Response  Plan  is  activated.   FEMA 
directs  other  agencies  to  carry  out  preassigned  duties  such  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  distributing  food,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  providing  potable  water  and 
building  inspections.   Because  FEMA  has  only  2,600  employees,  most  of  its  work  is  done 
on  a  contract  basis  with  federal  or  private  agencies. 

The  Stafford  Act  authorizes  the  President  (now  delegated  to  FEMA)  to  provide 
federal  resources  including  personnel,  technical  services,  and  equipment  to  areas  that  are 
declared  major  disasters.   The  Act  authorizes  grant  funds  for  states  to  improve  disaster 
preparedness  plans  and  mitigation  programs.   Grants  are  also  available  for  disaster 
assistance  and  recoven.   The  following  types  of  disaster  assistance  can  be  provided  by 
FEMA. 

(1)  Public  Assistance  -  As  of  March  17.  1994,  $516.2  million  has  been  spent  on 
public  assistance.    Federal  assistance  may  be  provided  for  the  repair,  reconstruction,  or 
replacement  of  public  and  non-profit  facilities.    Facilities  eligible  for  assistance  include 
building,  utilities,  roadways,  bridges  and  floodwalls.   The  associated  state  and  local 
administrative  costs  of  assessing  damages  and  coordinating  disaster  relief  are  also  eligible 
for  federal  payment.   The  federal  government  pays  no  less  than  75%  of  the  cost  of 
assistance:   90%  in  the  case  of  the  Northridge  Earthquake.   Estimates  of  infrastructure 
damages  exceed  $2.8  billion. 

(2)  Debris  Removal  -  Federal  assistance  is  authorized  for  the  removal  of  land  or 
water  borne  debris  and  wreckage  on  public  or  private  property  caused  by  a  disaster.   The 
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federal  government  pays  no  less  than  75%  of  the  cost  of  assistance. 

(3)  Temporary  Housing  -  As  of  March  17,  1994,  $463.4  million  has  been  spent  on 
temporary  housing.   Temporary  housing  assistance  may  be  provided  to  persons  who  have 
been  displaced  because  of  a  disaster.   Assistance  is  available  for  18  months  unless  the 
President  determines  an  extension  of  assistance  is  necessary.   FEMA  can  provide 
mortgage  and  rental  payments,  grants  for  home  repair  or  replacement,  and  mobile  homes 
for  temporary  housing.   The  federal  government  pays  for  100%  of  temporary  housing 
costs. 

(4)  Unemployment  Assistance  -  As  of  March  16,  1994,  $768,000  has  been 
provided  for  unemployment  assistance.   Unemployment  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  persons  who  lose  their  jobs  as  the  result  of  a  disaster.   The 
assistance  is  limited  to  26  weeks  from  the  date  a  disaster  is  declared. 

(5)  Individual  Assistance  -  As  of  March  16,  1994,  $4.6  million  has  been  spent  on 
individual  assistance.    Individual  assistance  may  be  provided  for  immediate  disaster  relief 
needs  such  as  housing  repair,  food  and  clothing,  and  medical  expenses.    Grants  may  be 
issued  in  amounts  up  to  $12,200  (adjusted  annually  for  inflation).   The  federal 
government  pavs  for  75%  of  grant  costs  with  states  required  to  cost  share  the  remaining 
25%. 

(6)  Food  Assistance  -     Food  stamps  and  food  commodities  may  be  distributed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  mass  feeding  or  on  an  individual  basis  for  persons 
who  have  inadequate  supplies  of  food  as  the  result  of  a  disaster. 

(7)  Legal  Sen-ices  -  Legal  services  may  be  provided  to  low-income  individuals  for 
help  in  meeting  legal  needs  caused  as  a  result  of  a  disaster. 

(8)  Crisis  Counseling  -  Crisis  counseling  may  be  provided  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  for  disaster  victims  and  relief  workers.    More  than  60,000 
individuals  have  received  free  crisis  counseling  for  disaster-related  stress  and  emotional 
problems  from  the  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  County  Department  of  Mental  Health 
personnel.   A  $12.8  million  grant  from  FEMA  is  funding  the  first  five  months  of  crisis 
counseling. 

(9)  Community  Disaster  Loans  -  Community  disaster  loans  are  available  to  local 
governments  that  suffer  a  substantial  loss  of  tax  base  and  other  revenues  and  cannot 
perform  necessary  governmental  functions  as  a  result  of  a  disaster.    Loans  cannot  exceed 
25%  of  a  local  government's  operating  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  disaster 
took  place. 

(10)  Emergency  Communications  -  Temporary  communications  systems  may  be 
provided  by  the  federal  government  to  state  and  local  governments  both  before  and  after 
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a  disaster. 

(11)  Emergency  Transportation  -  Public  transportation  may  be  provided  in 
disaster  areas  to  meet  emergency  needs  and  to  provide  transportation  to  public  facilities, 
major  employment  centers  and  business  areas. 

(12)  Hazard  Mitigation  -  Hazard  mitigation  funds  are  earmarked  for  measures 
that  will  reduce  hazards  to  buildings,  peop\t  or  infrastructure  in  future  similar  disasters. 
Grants  will  likely  fund  seismic  retrofitting  of  buildings,  communication  systems,  utilities 
and  infrastructures.   Funds  for  hazard  mitigation  grants  are  based  on  a  75%  federal 
share  and  25%  local  share. 

In  November,  the  Gsngress  passed  P.L.  103-181  that  amended  Section  404  of  the 
Stafford  Act  to  increase  funds  available  for  mitigation  efforts  after  a  disaster.   Seismic 
retrofitting  will  be  partially  paid  for  by  Section  404  funds. 


THE  NORTHRIDGE  EARTHQUAKE:  THE  EX- 
TENT OF  DAMAGE  AND  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SPONSE 


MONDAY,  APRIL  11,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Los  Angeles,  CA. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:12  a.m.,  in  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors'  Hearing  Room,  County  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Kenneth  Hahn  Hall  of  Administration,  500 
West  Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California,  before  Norman  Mi- 
neta.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will  come  to  order.  This  morn- 
ing I  am  pleased  to  welcome  my  colleagues  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  our  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation who  are  present. 

First,  our  very  fine  colleague  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  ZelifF; 
our  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Ewing;  Mr.  Baker  from  California; 
Mr.  Kim  from  California. 

We  are  joined  by  other  distinguished  members  of  the  House  who 
have  been  impacted  and  who  have  been  very  helpful  in  this  whole 
course  of  consideration  of  the  issue  of  the  emergency  response  as- 
sistance to  southern  California  as  a  result  of  the  Northridge  earth- 
quake. 

First,  our  very  fine  colleague,  who  chairs  the  Full  Committee  on 
Science,  Space  and  Technology,  our  colleague  Congressman  Greorge 
Brown  from  Riverside.  And  a  person  who  was  instrumental  in  mov- 
ing the  supplemental  assistance  bill  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who,  from  the  first  occurrences  of  the  Northridge 
earthquake  until  the  signing  of  the  bill  by  President  Clinton  appro- 
priating the  $8.6  billion,  has  really  been  at  the  helm  of  this  effort, 
and  that  is  our  very,  very  fine  colleague.  Congressman  Julian 
Dixon,  a  very  powerful  Subcommittee  Chair  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  as  well.  Julian,  thank  you  again  very,  very  much 
for  your  assistance  and  for  your  being  here. 

I  am  really  pleased  to  welcome  all  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
House,  as  well  as  local  and  state  officials  to  this  hearing  on  the 
Federal  response  to  the  January  17  Northridge  earthquake.  I  was 
in  my  Congressional  district  in  Santa  Clara  County  in  northern 
California  when  the  earthquake  occurred  early  that  Monday  morn- 
ing. 
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I  am  all  too  aware  of  the  devastation  that  earthquakes  can  cause 
to  our  transportation  network,  having  seen  and  experienced  the 
damage  from  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in  the  Bay  Area. 
That  earthquake  epicenter  was  in  what  is  now  my  Congressional 
district. 

So  in  response  to  the  Northridge  earthquake,  I  flew  down  to  Los 
Angeles  to  meet  with  local  state  and  Federal  officials  to  help  assess 
that  damage,  with  Secretary  Peiia  and  Secretary  Cisneros  when 
they  first  came  in.  Due  to  the  upward  thrusting  movement  of  the 
earthquake,  considerably  more  damage  occurred  than  might  nor- 
mally have  been  expected.  Yet,  I  was  immediately  struck  by  the 
over-arching  sense  of  purpose  and  organization  demonstrated  by 
the  emergency  responders.  All  levels  of  government  appeared  to 
react  immediately,  efficiently  and  cooperatively. 

I  wanted  to  particularly  commend  President  Clinton  and  his  Ad- 
ministration for  their  rapid  response  to  this  natural  disaster.  By  all 
accounts,  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  FEMA,  re- 
invigorated  by  the  new  leadership  of  James  Lee  Witt  and  his  team, 
moved  with  unprecedented  swiftness  compared  to  disasters  of  the 
recent  past. 

The  Congress  responded  with  an  $8.6  billion  supplemental  finsin- 
cial  emergency  assistance  program  for  the  victims  of  the 
Northridge  earthquake. 

I  also  want  to  single  out  for  special  praise  our  very  able  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Federico  Peiia,  who  has  been  on  the  scene 
several  times,  coordinating  the  Federal  response  to  the  extensive 
freeway  damage  caused  by  the  quake.  Overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  commitment  lies  in  the  sched- 
uled reopening  of  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  tomorrow,  some  45 
days  ahead  of  schedule. 

Secretary  Pena  and  his  team,  with  Mr.  Linton,  Mr.  Slater,  others 
at  the  DOT,  have  really  responded  very  quickly  and  very  well. 

I  want  to  commend  all  public  agencies  and  private  sector  firms 
who  really  have  been  involved  and  have  done  such  a  superb  job  in 
this  effort.  Nonetheless,  the  earthquake  once  again  reminded  us  of 
the  fragile  nature  of  our  transportation  infrastructure  when  we 
rely  too  heavily  on  any  one  mode,  usually  highways,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others. 

Fortunately,  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority,  MTA, 
has  advanced  its  rail  transit  program  to  the  point  where  a  multi- 
modal transportation  response  was  possible  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
MTA's  swift  and  creative  modifications  to  their  bus  and  rail  net- 
work in  response  to  the  earthquake  restored  mobility  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  commuters  displaced  from  the  damaged  freeways. 

I  believe  that  we  are  doubly  blessed  in  that  many  commuters  are 
apparently  sticking  with  their  new  rail  transit  status. 

Let  me  conclude  by  commending  all  of  our  witnesses  today  for 
their  roles  in  the  swift  and  thorough  public  response  to  the 
Northridge  earthquake.  This  has  been  a  partnering  effort  by  all  of 
the  agencies  at  the  Federal  level  working  with  the  state,  the  coun- 
ty, and  local  governments.  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  other  local  com- 
munities in  LA  County. 

I  want  to  really  thank  everybody  for  that  team  effort,  because  we 
have  really  worked  as  a  team.  So  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the 


comments  and  suggestions  that  the  witnesses  will  be  making  today 
on  ways  to  improve  upon  this  apparent  success  story  with  regard 
to  our  responses  to  future  natural  disasters. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  yield  to  our  very  fine  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  ZelifF. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  appreciate  your 
calling  this  hearing  and  giving  us  a  chance  to  come  out  here  and 
see  firsthand  the  damage  of  this  earthquake.  I  know  that  you  were 
personally  involved  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  within  minutes 
after  notification  of  the  damage. 

I  think  that  this  will  probably  go  down  in  history  as  probably  the 
best  example  of  we're  from  the  government  and  we're  here  to  help. 
From  my  observation,  certainly,  the  reaction  and  response  by 
FEMA,  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  all  the  folks  in  the  Federal  Government  certainly 
have  come  together  in  a  very  strong  leadership  role  and  probably 
one  of  the  best  examples  that  we've  had  to  date. 

I  think  the  thing  for  me — I'm  very  concerned  about  the  way  we 
handle  disaster  aid  in  terms  of  the  way  we  fund  it.  If  I  can  do  2iny- 
thing  in  my  role  here  on  the  Committee,  I  would  like  to  try  to  work 
towards  having  a  trust  fund  for  disaster  relief  that  we  could  tap 
into  and  roll  over  each  year,  so  that  we  don't  end  up  putting  it  on 
the  backs  of  future  generations.  I'm  very  concerned  about  that. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  what  we  can  do  even  better,  even 
though  we've  done  a  great  job,  and  how  we  can  soften  through  miti- 
gation some  of  the  things  that  we're  learning  from  a  technical  point 
of  view  and  how  we  can  reduce  the  damage  that's  going  to  occur. 

So  I  compliment  you  for  your  outstanding  leadership  in  the  way 
you  went  about  representing  our  Committee  right  within  minutes 
after  the  disaster.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  turn  to  our  colleague 
from  Riverside,  Congressman  George  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on 
your  prompt  action  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  Congress.  I  think,  all  in  all,  we  have  all,  as  part  of  the  team, 
the  government  team,  credited  ourselves  well. 

I  have,  since  many  years  ago,  concerned  myself  with  earthquakes 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  mitigation,  as  Mr.  Zeliff  has  mentioned. 
That's  not  the  subject  of  the  hearing  this  morning,  but  I  do  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  reauthorization  of  the  Na- 
tional Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction  Act  proceeding. 

As  a  result  of  the  disaster,  we  believe  now  that  we  need  to  step 
up  our  engineering  design  planning  to  resist  earthquakes,  to  try 
and  tie  that  in  to  earthquake  insurance  programs,  and,  on  a  very 
minor  note,  we  think  we  need  to  have  at  least  capability  to  analyze 
structures  comparable  to  some  of  our  other  neighbors,  such  as 
Japan,  which  has  been  experiencing  and  dealing  with  earthquakes 
for  a  long  time. 

I'm  talking  specifically  about  upgrading  our  shake  table  capabil- 
ity so  that  we  can  do  the  necessary  engineering  analysis  to  remedy 
some  of  the  problems  that  you  have  all  observed  here  during  your 
visit.  We  will  be  calling  that  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  ensuing  days  and  well  be  asking  for  Administration  support  in 
that  regard,  also. 


The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  colleague  from  Illinois,  a 
very  fine  colleague,  Mr.  Ewing. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  congratulations  for 
setting  up  this  trip  and  for  holding  these  hearings  here  in  LA 
where  the  devastation  was  so  great. 

We  revel  in  the  revitalization  that  has  taken  place  in  such  a 
quick  manner,  and  certainly  Secretary  Pena  and  others  have  a 
great  deal  of  credit  coming  for  that.  As  an  Illinoisan,  I  know  what 
devastation  can  come  from  natural  disasters.  Last  year,  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  we  had  devastating  floods  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  appears  that  natural  disasters  happen  more  frequently 
or  maybe  it's  just  because  of  the  devastation,  the  cost  in  human 
life,  that  they  appear  to  occur  so  often. 

But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  remedying  natural  disasters — financially.  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  that  we  have  a  firsthand  view  of  what  hap- 
pened here  in  LA.  I  think  congratulations  are  due  to  FEMA  for 
their  quick  reaction,  and  all  the  agencies,  state.  Federal,  and  local. 

We  are  here  to  review  how  their  work  has  made  this  natural  dis- 
aster less  devastating  for  the  people.  We're  also  here  to  see  how  we 
can  approach  future  natural  disasters  to  be  sure  that  the  Federal 
resources  are  spent  properly  and  to  guarantee  that  human  life  and 
property  loss  is  minimized  at  some  future  date  when  we  have  a 
natural  disaster. 

I  think  that  being  here  is  important.  I  think  it's  a  learning  expe- 
rience. I  think  it's  important  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  do 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  it  and  I 
congratulate  you  for  your  leadership.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  I  call  on  our  very  fine  Subcommittee  Chair  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just 
like  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and  response  during  the  disaster 
in  January  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  coming  out 
today.  Obviously,  the  impact  of  this  disaster,  which  has  been  the 
largest  in  the  country,  is  long-lasting  for  citizens  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  all  appreciate  the  fine  response 
from  Secretary  Pena,  Secretary  Cisneros,  the  Director  of  FEMA, 
James  Lee  Witt,  for  their  not  only  timely,  but  very  responsive  ac- 
tions in  the  needs  to  our  constituents.  I  would  just  like  to  congratu- 
late everyone.  I  think  that  we  can  be  very  proud  of  the  Federal  re- 
sponse that  we  have  received  to  date. 

The  Chair.  Let  me  call  on  our  very  fine  colleague,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
anyone  who  hasn't  been  thanked  yet,  especially  the  troops  at 
Caltrans  who  are  not  known  for  their  rapid  response  and  who  got 
the  bidding  out,  great  job,  great  time,  and  the  private  contractors 
who  worked  24  hours  a  day  right  in  neighborhoods,  trying  to  stay 
quiet  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  damage  out  of  the  way  and  the 
construction  started. 

Two  things  I  hope  come  out  of  this  hearing,  Secretary  Pena,  and 
one  is  the  need  for  rapid  transit  in  Los  Angeles,  which  is  about  25 
years  behind  the  Bay  Area  in  providing  rapid  transit  to  an  urban 


setting;  and,  secondly,  the  retrofitting  of  the  freeways  that  have  not 
yet  been  touched  outside  the  epicenter. 

Those  that  were  retrofitted  stayed  up.  Those  that  weren't  came 
down.  I  think  we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  free  up  some  of 
that  6.8  cent  gas  tax  that's  falling  into  the  giant  abyss  known  as 
deficit  reduction,  put  it  out  into  transportation  so  we  can  retrofit 
before  the  next  quake. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  hearing,  for  bringing  us  here 
to  see  the  great  response  that  our  agencies  have  all  done. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  call  on  our  very  fine 
colleague,  whose  area  was  very  severely  impacted  by  the 
Northridge  earthquake,  let  me  call  on  Congressman  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  in- 
corporate all  the  praise  of  the  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  that 
has  previously  been  given.  I  don't  say  it  by  rote.  I  think  it  was  a 
tremendous  performance.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  people  are 
stunned  at  the  notion.  Secretary  Pena,  that  the  Santa  Monica  Free- 
way will  open  tomorrow  and  that  these  other  freeways  will  follow 
soon. 

The  speculation  for  days  after  this  tragedy  was  that  it  would  be 
years  before  these  freeways  would  be  completed.  The  fact  that  the 
Santa  Monica  freeway  will  actually  open  tomorrow  is  really  quite 
a  marvel  to  the  process  of  cooperation  and  coordination  and  your 
leadership. 

I  also  just  have  to  make  reference.  Chairman  Mineta,  to  your 
fine  work.  There  aren't  too  many  Congressmen  who,  the  day  of  the 
earthquake,  would  have  been  down  in  this  area  and  who  would 
have  spent  the  next  three  days  coordinating  and  providing  the  kind 
of  Congressional  support  for  the  Executive  Branch  actions  that 
needed  to  be  taken. 

Handling  the  Congressional  process  the  way  you  did  and  given 
that  it  was  not  in  your  area,  not  your  constituency,  far,  far  from 
your  own  district,  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  it. 

We  have  appropriated  $8.6  billion  for  this  specific  earthquake  re- 
lief process.  That  went  for  a  lot  of  different  things.  Much  of  it  went 
to  assist  people  whose  homes  and  businesses  were  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake. 

Existing  Federal  tax  law  allows  people  to  deduct  for  uninsured 
losses  where  those  uninsured  losses  exceed  ten  percent  of  their  ad- 
justed gross  income.  The  costs  of  eliminating  that  threshold,  ac- 
cording to  the  Joint  Tax  Committee,  for  Federally-declared  emer- 
gencies would  be  approximately  $25  million  a  year,  based  on  the 
likely  reoccurrence  of  earthquakes.  This  is  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  total  we've  appropriated. 

The  amount  of  benefit  this  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
would  provide  for  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  losses,  who  did 
not  get  grants,  whose  savings  were  tapped  to  make  these  unantici- 
pated emergency  expenditures,  is  tremendous.  Having  assistance  to 
make  these  expenditures  would  allow  these  families  to  stay  in  Los 
Angeles.  I  think  this  argues  strongly  for  eliminating  that  threshold. 

As  we  go  through  this  process,  I  hope  that  the  Administration 
will  look  at  this  proposal  and  lend  its  support  to  it.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 


The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Berman.  Let  me  call  on 
next  our  very,  very  fine  colleague,  Mr.  McKeon.  From  the  very, 
very  beginning — Fm  sorry.  Let  me  call  on  Mr.  Kim  first,  our  col- 
league from  Diamond  Bar.  I  apologize  for  overlooking  you  there. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to  say  how  much  I 
appreciate  you  holding  this  hearing  this  morning.  I'm  so  pleased  to 
see  so  many  distinguished  panelists  this  morning.  I'm  very  excited. 

Excuse  me.  I  have  a  little  allergy.  The  air  is  too  clean  this  morn- 
ing. I  would  also  hke  to  commend  Governor  Wilson  and  his  employ- 
ees, and  FEMA,  for  their  hard  work  and  their  quick  response.  But 
as  an  engineer,  I'd  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of  things.  I'm  really 
interested  in  what  lessons  we  have  learned  out  of  this  earthquake. 

I  understand  that  with  the  exception  of  one  area,  which  had  a 
span  failure,  the  rest  of  the  bridge  collapses  were  column-oriented 
failures.  I  think  we  should  seriously  look  at  basic  column  design 
and  construction.  I'd  like  to  hear  this  morning  what  you  have 
learned  from  this  earthquake. 

Second,  I'm  concerned  about  all  this  seismically-retrofitted 
bridges  as  to  whether  you  have  any  accelerated  program,  because 
I've  got  a  horrifying  bridge  up  there  in  my  district  on  Route  57.  I'd 
like  to  see  whether  you  have  any  programs  that  are  solely  retrofit 
programs. 

Third,  my  concern  is  I  understand  there  is  all  kinds  of  fraud  that 
went  on  on  this  earthquake  relief  assistance  program  and  I'd  like 
to  know  what  steps  FEMA  has  taken  to  eliminate  this  fraud. 

Lastly,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  is  supposed 
to  enforce  the  ban  on  non-humanitarian  assistance  for  illegal  immi- 
grants, I  wonder  how  closely  has  FEMA  worked  on  this  issue.  As 
you  know,  too  many  citizens,  legal  residents,  are  in  need  of  assist- 
ance to  see  our  hard-earned  tax  money  be  given  to  illegal  immi- 
grants. 

Again,  I'd  like  to  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  appreciate  it, 
for  this  opportunity. 

The  Chair.  Very  well.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kim.  Let  me 
call  on  a  new  member  of  Congress,  who  is  a  member  also  of  our 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee,  who  has  gotten  into 
the  work  of  the  Committee  feet  first,  I  guess,  or  head  first,  but,  in 
any  event,  has  been  working  very,  very  hard  on  issues  as  they  re- 
late to  public  works  and  transportation  across  the  country,  but  es- 
pecially as  it  relates  to  the  Alameda  corridor  in  the  LA  area,  our 
very  fine  colleague.  Congressman  Walter  Tucker.  Walter. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you  very  much  and  good  morning,  Mr. 
Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  and,  indeed,  distinguished  members  of  Con- 
gress and  from  the  Administration. 

Let  me  begin  by  welcoming  some  of  you  to  Los  Angeles  and  to 
our  fine  air  out  here.  As  you  already  know,  I  was  bom  and  raised 
here  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  problems  and  the  challenges  of  Los 
Angeles  are,  of  course,  very  near  and  dear  to  my  heart. 

On  January  17,  1994,  at  4:31  a.m.,  southern  California  was  hit 
by  a  6.6  earthquake  that  shook  not  only  our  structures,  but,  in- 
deed, the  very  foundation  of  our  souls.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  area 
at  the  time,  sleeping  that  morning,  as  most  of  us  were,  waiting  to 
awaken  that  day  and  to  celebrate  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  birth- 


day.  Indeed,  when  one  reflects  on  that  day  and  what  we  were  to 
celebrate  that  day,  a  man  who  stood  for  peace,  we  can  now  under- 
stand that  Martin  Luther  King,  even  in  his  legacy,  was  still  bring- 
ing peace,  because  on  that  day,  a  day  where  we  were  led  not  to  be 
out  on  the  highways  and  b5rways  and  a  day  where  the  earthquake 
came  at  4:31  a.m.,  many  lives  or  many  deaths,  I  should  say,  were 
averted  by  the  fact  that  people  were  at  home,  were  not  in  parking 
structures,  were  not  on  the  highways  and  byways. 

So  we  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for.  The  30  seconds  that  shook 
southern  California  on  that  morning  will  long  be  remembered  and 
long  be  felt.  As  you  have  seen,  the  remainders  of  the  earthquake 
are  still  obvious  to  all  the  eyes.  Yesterday,  this  Committee  and 
many  members  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  for  site  inspection 
and  we  visited,  through  helicopter,  through  bus,  through  car, 
through  van,  some  of  the  most  devastated  areas  of  the  earthquake, 
including  its  epicenter  at  Cal  State-Northridge  University. 

Indeed,  the  fallout  from  the  earthquake  has  been  tremendous 
and  significant.  Today  this  Committee  will  be  given  an  update  as 
to  what  is  being  done  and  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
thus  far  and  hopefully  to  discuss  what  needs  to  be  done  now  that 
we  have  some  information. 

Yesterday,  when  we  visited  Cal  State-Northridge,  I  was  ex- 
tremely struck  by  the  fact  that  just  about  every  building  there  was 
impacted  by  the  earthquake.  The  parking  structure  which  had  been 
built  only  two  years  ago  to  the  tune  of  some  $13  million  was  not 
only  collapsed,  but  concrete  was  folded  in  a  way  that  I  don't  think 
any  of  us  have  ever  seen  before. 

Certainly,  the  current  existence  of  that  structure,  which  has  not 
heretofore  been  demolished,  will  give  engineers  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation that  they  need  in  trying  to  assess  at  this  point  not  only 
damage,  but  the  need  for  design,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  that  this  earthquake  was  not  such  that 
it  was  as  a  result  of  or  arose  out  of  a  side-to-side  or  horizontal  mo- 
tion. 

But,  indeed,  the  information  that  we  have  received  is  that  there 
was  a  vertical  motion  going  up  and  down  of  the  earth  shifting, 
which  was  new  to  not  only  the  lay  people,  but  to  seismologists,  as 
well.  So,  indeed,  this  earthquake  should  give  us  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation as  to  what  we  need  to  do  in  reforming  and  updating  our 
uniform  building  code  and,  indeed,  educating  the  public  as  to  how 
we  can  retrofit  not  only  buildings  and  structures,  but,  indeed,  our 
homes. 

I  would  like  to  give  special  thanks  to  our  panelists  today.  Sec- 
retary Peiia,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  who  was  extremely 
responsive  with  his  administration  and  being  out  here  hsmds-on  in 
the  light  of  this  tremendous  tragedy.  FEMA  Director,  James  Lee 
Witt;  of  course,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Transit  Adminis- 
tration, Gordon  Linton;  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Secretary  Henry  Cisneros;  the  Governor's  office,  and,  in- 
deed, the  United  States  Congress,  who  did  appropriate  $8.6  billion 
with  all  alacrity  to  respond  to  this  tragic  event. 

Each,  individually  and  collectively,  helped  out  not  only  with  the 
funding  sources,  but  with  compassion  and  commitment  and  with 
expediency  in  restoring  southern  California. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  opening  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Freeway  even  as  we  speak  on  tomorrow  is  perhaps  the  most  graph- 
ic example  of  how  teamwork  has  led  to  an  unprecedented  response 
of  reconstruction  and  response  to  an  emergency.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  working  with  this  Committee  and  all  of  those  involved  on 
what  is  left  to  be  done  and  what  is  left  to  be  accomplished  and  how 
we  can  work  to  finish  the  job  not  only  on  the  1-5,  118,  and  the  14, 
but,  indeed,  throughout  this  entire  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and,  in- 
deed, through  the  education  of  preparedness  on  earthquakes,  which 
we  still  don't  know  all  the  information  about. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to  partici- 
pate. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Tucker.  Let  me  next  in- 
troduce our  very  fine  colleague  from  Santa  Clarita  here  in  the  LA 
County  area.  Congressman  McKeon,  from  the  very  first  time  the 
earthquake  struck,  happened  to  be  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, and  found  at  that  point,  as  he  was  trying  to  get  back  to  LA, 
that  the  flights  that  he  had  scheduled  were  cancelled  because  of 
the  potential  problems. 

But  they  did  close,  as  you  recall,  the  LA  Airport  in  order  to  in- 
spect all  of  the  bridges  on  the  taxiways  and  the  runways.  But  in 
any  event,  Congressman  McKeon  made  it  back  here  to  LA  and 
from  that  first  instance  has  been  very  active  in  terms  of  the  whole 
issue  of  FEMA  assistance,  to  transportation,  to  everything  else 
dealing  with  his  constituency  problems,  as  well  as  looking  at  the 
overall  picture  from  a  Federal  perspective. 

I  cannot  thank  Mr.  McKeon  enough  for  the  kind  of  vision  that 
he  has  given  to  this.  I  just  want  to  publicly  indicate  that  because 
he  really  has  been  a  very  hard  worker  from,  I  guess  the  phrase, 
the  get-go  and  to  this  point.  So  I'd  like  to  thank  Mr.  McKeon  and 
yield  time  to  him  at  this  point. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  epi- 
center, as  I  understand  it,  was  in  my  district.  It  would  be  expected 
of  me  to  be 

The  Chair.  Did  it  move  into  your  district  or  did  it  move  your  dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  McKeon.  I'd  like  it  to  move  out  of  my  district.  But  it  would 
be  expected  of  me,  just  as  it  would  for  any  member  of  Congress, 
to  work  hard  in  a  situation  like  that.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is 
thank  those  of  you  who  do  not  live  in  the  district,  but  have  worked 
very  hard.  You  were  there  before  I  was,  I  think.  Secretary  Peiia, 
Secretary  Cisneros,  Director  Witt,  and  you  involved  me  all  the  way 
through. 

When  I  was  running  for  this  office,  I  knew.  The  other  Committee 
that  I  serve  on  is  pretty  partisan  and  in  a  lot  of  trouble  working 
together  with  the  parties.  But  we  don't  have  that  on  this  Commit- 
tee. You  do  an  outstanding  job  of  involving  all  of  us  letting  us  all 
feel  a  part  of  things,  and  I  really  want  to  thank  you  for  that. 

There  was  no  partisanship.  The  Secretary's  Director  jumped  in 
and  I've  never  seen  people  work  so  hard.  It's  really  paid  off".  I  was 
talking  to  Director  Witt  the  other  day.  I  think  we're  up  now  over 
500,000  applications.  We'll  hear  more  about  that,  I'm  sure. 

I  told  him  if  you  do  the  best  job  that's  ever  been  done  of  working 
and  serving  people  and  satisfying  99  percent  of  people  that  had 
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problems,  that  still  leaves  you  about  5,000  unhappy  people,  which 
would  be  phenomenal.  I  just  want  to  report  this  last  week  I've  held 
town  hall  meetings  in  the  district  and  it  was  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  come  out  and  complain  about  the  service,  if 
they  so  desired.  That  was  not  the  case. 

We  had  story  after  story  of  people  getting  up  and  thanking 
FEMA,  thanking  the  response  that  they've  had,  thanking  the  SBA. 
Sure,  there  were  a  few  complaints,  but  they  were  with  understand- 
ing and  it  was  more  on  how  can  we  solve  the  problem. 

People  couldn't  believe  how  quickly  things  are  moving  and  they 
really  do  appreciate  it.  I  just  want  to  give  my  thanks  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  others  who  will  be  talking  to  us 
today,  because  it  is  really  appreciated. 

My  brother  has  been  living  in  my  home  since  the  night  of  the 
quake.  His  home  was  damaged  heavily.  We  just  got  our  chimney 
fixed.  I  think  it  got  finished  up  this  week.  Everybody  has  been 
touched  by  this,  whether  their  home  was  damaged,  whether  their 
business  was  damaged,  whether  they  lost  a  loved  one,  they've  been 
touched. 

I  went  through  the  earthquake  in  1971,  the  Sylmar  quake,  and 
that  was  serious,  did  a  lot  of  damage,  cost  lives,  but  was  nowhere 
near  as  deep  and  as  broad  and  wide  as  this  one.  It  didn't  do  the 
damage  this  one  has  done.  But  this  has  brought  out  the  best  in 
people.  People  rallied.  They  came  together  to  help  their  neighbors. 

When  the  President  was  here  and  visited  the  Grenada  Hills  area, 
there  were  people  there  that  had  lost  their  homes  and  telling  us 
stories  about  those  who  didn't  lose  their  homes  because  of  heroic 
efforts  that  their  neighbors  made.  I  could  talk  during  this  whole 
time  and  just  tell  you  heroic  stories  of  what  people  have  done  to 
help  each  other. 

One  comment  I  would  like  to  make.  I  would  really  like  to  support 
Congressman  Herman's  suggestion.  The  middle  class,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple that  have  had  a  lot  of  damage,  but  aren't  being  served  by  one 
of  the — they  don't  fit  the  requirements  to  get  relief  and,  frankly, 
some  of  them  don't  want  the  relief. 

One  fellow  in  the  town  hall  meeting  the  other  day  said,  "Hey,  I 
have  never  received  a  penny  from  the  Federal  Grovemment  and  I 
want  to  never  receive  a  penny  from  the  Federal  Government."  I 
liked  his  attitude.  But  he  could  use  a  benefit  of  eliminating  that 
ten  percent  deduction  that  you  were  talking  about,  and  I  think  that 
should  be  one  thing  to  come  out  of  this.  We  should  push  for  that 
and  I  would  really  like  to  see  that  done. 

Again,  thank  you  for  really  including  us  and  msiking  us  a  part 
and  helping  and  all  that  you've  done  for  our  constituents. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  McKeon.  At  this 
time,  we  have  a  very  distinguished  panel,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Federico  Peiia,  and  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Transit  Administration,  Gordon  Linton. 

Your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  so  you 
may  proceed  in  your  own  fashion.  Mr.  Secretary? 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  FEDERICO  PENA,  SECRETARY,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  HON.  GORDON 
LINTON,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Pena.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members. 
Let  me  first  start  by  thanking  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  being 
here  today,  for  taking  the  time  yesterday  in  your  extensive  tour, 
and  for  the  extraordinary  support  and  effort  that  you  have  made 
to  this  collective  team  effort. 

I  think  each  of  you  have  talked  about  this  notion  of  partnership 
and  team  effort  and  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  not  only  the 
people  of  southern  California,  but  the  American  people  have  been 
a  bit  surprised  about  the  way  in  which  we  have  worked  together. 
But,  hopefully,  this  effort  has  restored  some  confidence  in  all  of  us, 
all  levels  of  government  who  have  made  this  such  an  extraordinary 
event. 

It  is  an  honor  to  join  you  today  as  we  celebrate  the  continuing 
recovery  of  southern  California  from  the  Northridge  earthquake, 
and,  more  importantly,  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  completing  this 
great  work  and  drawing  from  it  lessons  that  our  entire  nation  can 
benefit  from  in  the  future. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway,  once  the  busiest 
stretch  of  highway  on  earth,  will  reopen  tomorrow,  months  ahead 
of  the  original  Caltrans  schedule.  This  is  wonderful  news  for  the 
people  of  California  and  a  time  for  us  to  express  our  deep  gratitude 
to  the  thousands  of  men  and  women,  the  hardhats,  the  engineers, 
the  welders,  and  the  contract  managers  who  have  sweated  through 
weeks  of  overtime  to  make  this  possible. 

I  understand  that  yesterday  you  had  an  opportunity  to  be  there. 
I  was  there  this  morning  with  the  Mayor  to  thank  the  crews.  They 
were  doing  some  last-minute  touch-up  work,  but  all  should  go  very 
well  with  the  opening  tomorrow.  This  is  their  triumph  most  of  all. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Califomians 
who  have  persevered,  made  adjustments  in  their  travel  and  social 
patterns,  and  cooperated  by  using  alternative  routes  and  forms  of 
transportation  over  the  last  several  weeks.  I  would  also  like  to  tell 
the  people  of  California  that  this  is  also  a  day  to  praise  their  elect- 
ed officials  and  all  the  Federal,  state,  local,  and  city  civil  servants 
who  have  worked  overtime  to  speed  the  process  of  recovery  along. 

Miles  of  red  tape  have  been  cut  to  make  tomorrow's  ribbon-cut- 
ting possible.  Never  before  has  the  Federal  Government  responded 
more  rapidly,  more  flexibly,  and,  most  importantly,  intelligently  to 
a  disaster  of  this  scale.  Never  before  has  there  been  closer,  more 
effective  cooperation  among  levels  of  government — state,  local  and 
Federal — as  well  as  with  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
other  private  agencies. 

As  President  Clinton  insisted,  the  Federal  effort  has  been  active 
and  aggressive,  anticipating  needs  rather  than  merely  responding 
to  crises.  And  few  have  done  more  to  make  this  possible  than  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  this  committee,  especially  those 
of  you  who  are  from  California.  And  I  know  that  because  I  toured 
the  damage  sites  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  hours  after  the  quake 
and  in  the  days  that  followed,  while  rescue  efforts  were  still  under- 
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way  for  some,  while  thousands  sought  safety  in  pubHc  parks  and 
other  spaces,  and  while  the  aftershocks  were  still  reverberating. 

From  that  day  onward.  Chairman  Mineta  has  been  a  tireless 
champion  of  the  people  of  southern  California.  Each  of  you  this 
morning,  I  think,  have  recognized  his  leadership  here  and  I  echo 
that  support.  It  was  extraordinary  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  come 
so  quickly  after  the  quake  when  you  called  me  from  San  Jose  and 
found  out  I  was  coming  in  from  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where  I 
was  attending  a  Martin  Luther  King  celebration  on  behalf  of  the 
President. 

We  met  up  here  ,and  quickly  toured  the  area.  So  I  want  to  thank 
you  again  for  your  extraordinary  leadership. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Senator  Feinstein  and  Senator  Boxer,  who 
participated  with  us,  and  I  want  to  thank  Representative  Julian 
Dixon  for  his  extraordinary  leadership,  which  you  have  recognized 
already,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  the  members  of  the  delegation  for 
their  extraordinary  work. 

You  were  very  instrumental  in  getting  the  record  earthquake  re- 
lief aid  passed  through  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  a  very  timely 
fashion  and  without  interruption,  so  that  the  emergency  efforts  in 
all  levels  of  the  government  could  continue  day  2^er  day,  hour 
after  hour,  without  disruption. 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  say 
that  President  Clinton  and  our  entire  Administration  responded  as 
rapidly  as  humanly  possible,  dispatching  cabinet  officers  and  the 
head  of  the  Federsd  Emergency  Management  Agency;  I  echo  all  of 
your  comments  about  James  Lee  Witt  and  his  agency.  It  was  an 
absolute  delight  to  work  with  him  as  he  labored  day  and  night 
dealing  with  the  massive  undertaking  of  trjdng  to  coordinate  all  of 
our  work.  I  know  he  will  testify  in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  want  to 
publicly  acknowledge  his  extraordinary  work  and  leadership  in  this 
effort. 

Also,  of  course,  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  deserve  rec- 
ognition themselves  for  their  visit  to  this  area  very  quickly  to  spur 
the  fast  and  comprehensive  Federal  response. 

I  know  that  James  Lee,  the  Director  of  FEMA,  will  be  testifying 
about  his  agency's  efforts  in  more  detail,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the 
partnership  formed  between  our  department  and  FEMA  during 
this  crisis  and  the  relief  that  we  together  have  been  able  to  bring 
to  the  people  of  southern  California  have  made  us  all  very  proud. 

Let  me  also  congratulate  someone  who  will  be  testifying  later 
this  morning,  and  that  is  Mayor  Richard  Riordan  of  Los  Angeles, 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  in  spearheading  the  Emergency 
Transportation  Relief  Task  Force  that  guided  joint  efforts  on  the 
critical  chore  of  restoring  mobility. 

This  task  force  brought  Federal  and  state  and  local  transpor- 
tation officials  together,  who  met  every  morning  for  several  hours 
in  emergency  session  to  coordinate  this  entire  transportation  effort. 

I  well  recall  our  meeting  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  earthquake, 
late  that  siftemoon,  when  I  met  with  the  Mayor  and  his  staff  in  his 
office.  Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rodney  Slater  was  with  me. 
Mr.  Linton,  who  will  testify  in  a  minute,  came  out  the  very  next 
day,  as  did  the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator,  David  Hinson. 
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That  afternoon  from  the  Mayor's  office  we  called  the  Grovemor, 
spoke  to  him  about  the  issues,  and  met  with  him  the  very  next  day 
on  the  1-5  collapse.  I  want  to  also  publicly  acknowledge  the  ex- 
traordinary work  of  the  Governor  and  his  entire  transportation 
team,  which  I  think  everyone  has  been  very  impressed  with. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  argue  that  this  coordinated  effort 
in  which  Federal,  state  and  local  officials  worked  together  with  a 
minimum  of  snafus  has  been  a  triumph  for  the  concept  of 
reinventing  government,  making  it  work  better  for  the  American 
people,  and  using  our  resources  wisely. 

Even  before  the  dust  settled.  Federal  and  state  officials  began 
slashing  red  tape  to  get  the  job  done,  waiving  routine  regulations, 
expediting  funds  and  application  approvals,  using  creative  new 
techniques  and  technologies  to  get  recovery  moving  more  quickly 
and  less  expensively  than  ever.  Work  that  took  days  in  previous 
disasters  was  actually  done  within  hours. 

To  get  the  region's  damaged  roads  and  freeways  up  and  running 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Federal  Grovemment  allowed  the  State 
Transportation  Authority,  Caltrans,  to  employ  innovative  contracts 
that  gave  incentives  to  construction  contractors  to  speedily  com- 
plete repair  of  damaged  freeways.  As  a  result,  it  now  seems  likely 
that  much  of  the  major  work  will  be  completed  in  less  than  180 
days,  the  statutory  period  during  which  the  Federal  Grovemment 
will  cover  100  percent  of  costs. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  California  taxpayers  have  yet  to  con- 
tribute any  funding  at  all  for  the  reconstruction  efforts  of  the  major 
freeways. 

Now,  let  me  discuss  in  a  little  more  detail  our  precise  work.  Be- 
fore night  fell  on  the  day  of  the  earthquake,  we  were  able  to  let 
four  contracts  to  begin  debris  removal  and  other  demolition  work 
necessary  before  reconstruction  efforts  could  begin.  Within  48 
hours  of  the  quake,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  quickly 
approved  an  initial  allocation  of  $15  million  in  emerjgency  relief 
funds  to  meet  California's  immediate  needs  for  debris  clearance 
and  demolition  on  Federal-aid  highways. 

To  date,  $350  million  in  highway  emergency  relief  funds  have  al- 
ready been  approved.  By  mid-week  of  the  week  of  the  earthquake, 
when  the  President  arrived,  work  was  fully  underway  and  appar- 
ent to  all.  Federal  Highway  Administration  personnel  were  already 
at  work  preparing  damage  assessment  forms.  By  Friday  of  that 
week,  seven  of  the  nine  major  damage  sites  were  completely 
cleared.  Completely  cleared.  And  within  12  days  of  the  quake,  the 
first  reconstruction  contract  was  let  on  Gavin  Canyon  1-5  stretch, 
scheduled  for  completion  June  7. 

On  February  4,  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  contract  was  let  and, 
as  you  know,  tomorrow  will  reopen  74  days  ahead  of  the  original 
schedule  of  June  24.  On  February  10,  the  contract  to  repair  the 
eastbound  section  of  SR-118  was  awarded.  The  target  completion 
date  is  May  21. 

Less  than  a  month  following  the  quake  and  after  hours  of  debate, 
the  Congress  approved  the  Administration's  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  request.  Of  the  $8.6  billion  provided  in  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1994  for  earth- 
quake relief,  $1.35  billion  was  directly  allocated  for  transportation 
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activities.  An  estimated  .5  billion  or  500  million  was  included  in 
FEMA's  allocation  for  mass  transit  and  local  road  repair. 

Additionally,  on  March  17,  the  President  approved  legislation  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  to  California  and  other  states  in  utilizing 
Federal  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation  funds  to  seismically 
retrofit  non-deficient  bridges.  With  these  tools,  there  has  been 
great  progress  made  in  the  recovery  effort.  Reconstruction  work  is 
underway  on  all  major  freeways  and  transportation  detours  and  al- 
ternative transportation  measures  have  eased  the  commuting 
nightmare  that  resulted  from  damaged  transportation  facilities. 

The  limited  repairs  necessary  to  ensure  the  continued  operation 
of  other  modes  of  transportation,  such  as  railroad  lines,  transit  ve- 
hicles, and  airports  has  been  successfully  completed.  Los  Angeles 
is  rebounding  with  renewed  energy.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand there  is  an  article  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
which  indicates  that  the  economy  in  southern  California  is  finally 
beginning  to  rebound  partially  as  a  result  of  this  emergency  work. 

The  Department's  approach  to  disaster  relief  has  forged  a  part- 
nership with  other  Federal  agencies  and  state  and  local  commu- 
nities. Within  two  hours  of  the  earthquake,  the  Research  and  Spe- 
cial Programs  Administration,  RSPA,  had  the  Crisis  Management 
Center  in  the  DOT  Headquarters  up  and  running,  implementing 
our  immediate  assistance  functions  under  the  Federal  response 
plan.  Within  several  hours,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration's 
Division  office  had  a  representative  on  site  to  coordinate  the  early 
response  efforts. 

An  Emergency  Transportation  Relief  Task  Force  was  quickly  es- 
tablished to  ensure  a  coordinated  response  for  all  transportation 
measures. 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  problems  of  the  damage  to  Los  An- 
geles' infrastructure,  I  met  with  local  officials  and  citizens  affected 
by  the  earthquake,  including,  of  course,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation employees,  and  urged  them  to  consider  transportation  alter- 
natives, including  public  transit,  commuter  rail,  buses,  and  car- 
pooling,  as  well  as  alternate  work  arrangements,  such  as 
telecommuting,  compressed  work  schedules,  and  flexible  work 
schedules. 

I  visited  Metrolink  stations  being  constructured,  drove  the  Santa 
Monica  HOV  lanes,  toured  the  Commuter  Service  Center  and 
worked  with  Mayor  Riordan  to  encourage  citizens  and  employees  to 
use  these  other  options. 

On  February  9,  I  sent  letters  to  each  Cabinet  Secretary  and  Fed- 
eral agency  head  requesting  that  each  of  them  ask  their  own  em- 
ployees in  the  Los  Angeles  area  to  also  support  alternative  means 
of  transportation  and  alternative  work  arrangements.  We  are  also 
working  with  Caltrans,  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority, 
Metrolink,  the  Southern  California  Association  of  Gk)vemments, 
and  affected  local  governments  to  increase  capacity  on  these  alter- 
native systems. 

Mr.  Linton,  who  is  with  me  this  morning,  will  discuss  those 
projects  in  more  detail.  In  addition,  we  are  committed  to  speeding 
turnaround  times  for  funding  approvals,  implementing  innovative 
contracting  procedures,  and  providing  other  forms  of  regulatory  re- 
lief designed  to  cut  highway  repair  times.  An  innovative  form  of 
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competitive  low-bid  contracting,  which  you  are  all  very  much  aware 
of,  called  the  cost-plus-time  or  A-plus-B  approach,  combined  with 
the  use  of  incentive  and  disincentive  clauses,  was  encouraged  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  for  use  on  contracts  to  repair 
and  replace  critically  damaged  structures  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  approach  permits  the  bidder  to  establish  its  contract  time 
and  encourages  the  completion  of  work  in  the  shortest  practical  pe- 
riod. In  all  contracting  efforts,  we  also  remain  committed  to  maxi- 
mizing the  opportunities  for  minority  and  women-owned  business 
enterprises  as  we  carry  out  the  disaster  and  other  Federal-aid  work, 
in  California.  With  this  advantage,  business  enterprises  participat- 
ing in  $50  million,  or  approximately  38  percent,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
earthquake  cleanup  and  repair  work,  the  program  achieved  new 
and  higher  levels  of  participation  than  ever  before. 

Following  the  quake,  Federal  Highway  Administration  and 
Caltrans  engineers  developed  innovative  traffic  management  solu- 
tions, including  high-occupancy  vehicle  lanes,  which  were  striped  to 
establish  priority  for  vehicles  carrying  at  least  two  people.  On  the 
Santa  Monica  Freeway,  I- 10,  the  average  travel  time  through  the 
quake  damaged  section  of  the  corridor  was  about  30  minutes.  Be- 
fore the  quake,  this  same  trip  took  only  six  minutes. 

The  HOV  lane  on  I- 10  has  reduced  the  half-hour  travel  time  for 
car-poolers,  van-poolers  and  bus-riders  by  at  least  one-third.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  HOV  lane  is  working  so  well  that  HOV  usag6 
has  now  more  than  doubled  since  late  January.  I  believe  high  occu- 
pancy vehicle  lanes  can  continue  to  offer  commuters  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  carpool,  further  reducing  congestion,  pollution  and  en- 
ergy consumption. 

At  the  Department  of  Transportation,  we  are  prepared  to  provide 
ongoing  support  to  state  and  local  officials  as  they  explore  the  fea- 
sibility of  making  the  HOV  lanes  permanent. 

Not  only  does  the  Department  respond  in  the  short  term  with 
immediate  assistance  after  a  natural  disaster,  we  also  have  pro- 
grams that  address  the  long  term;  that  is,  earthquake  prepared- 
ness. We  continue  to  aggressively  explore  ways  to  reduce  the  long- 
range  seismic  vulnerability  of  our  nation's  transportation  system 
through  our  long-range  seismic  safety  program. 

One  objective  is  to  enhance  seismic  awareness  among  transpor- 
tation managers  who  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  degree  to  which 
their  systems  may  be  vulnerable  to  seismic  damage.  The  Depart- 
ment has  developed  a  primer  that  introduces  transportation  man- 
agers to  the  concepts  of  seismic  safety  and  risk  reduction. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  has  been  con- 
ducting research  on  seismic  design  and  retrofit  for  over  20  years, 
exploring  how  to  make  highways  less  vulnerable  to  earthquakes. 
We're  also  cooperating  with  Caltrans  for  the  conduct  of  a  $500,000 
forensic  research  study  so  that  lessons  learned  from  this  earth- 
quake can  rapidly  be  used  to  improve  engineering  practices. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  rapid  recovery  process  offers 
crucial  lessons  that  may  enable  us  not  only  to  better  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  California  and  the  nation  in  any  future  emergency,  but  even 
to  reinvent,  if  you  will,  procedures  to  speed  along  normal  public 
construction  work.  To  assess  this  entire  experience,  I  have  asked 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rodney  Slater  to  select  a  task 
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force  from  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  to  work 
together  with  Caltrans  and  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  re- 
covery efforts. 

The  task  force  goals  will  be  to  assess  which  elements  of  this  re- 
construction process  we  should  repeat  elsewhere  in  the  future  and 
which  we  should  avoid.  In  particular,  we  will  seek  answers  to  these 
salient  questions.  Number  one,  how  do  states  currently  estimate  re- 
construction schedules  after  disasters?  Number  two,  are  there  ways 
that  we  can  improve  these  estimates?  Were  the  cost  and  timing  es- 
timates that  underlay  the  bidding  process  here  in  California  too 
pessimistic  or  too  optimistic  perhaps  because  of  the  sheer  time 
pressures  which  all  of  us  placed  on  Caltrans?  So  how  can  we  do 
better  next  time? 

Are  there  better  ways  to  conduct  emergency  repair  bidding?  Are 
there  better  ways  to  structure  the  time-is-money  repair  contract  so 
that  we  can  ensure  that  reasonable  completion  incentives  don't  be- 
come unreasonably  large. 

As  I  call  for  a  careful  examination  of  these  issues,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  be  very  clear  about  one  thing.  I  am  delighted  at  the  suc- 
cess that  Caltrans  and  its  contractors  have  had  and  will  continue 
to  have,  I  hope,  in  expediting  these  vital  highway  repairs.  I  fully 
endorse  the  concept  behind  time-is-money  contracting  procedures. 

After  all,  the  Department  of  Transportation  first  suggested  this 
form  of  contracting  to  Caltrans  in  the  days  afler  the  quake.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  scale 
of  the  incentive  award  that  can  approach  or  surpass  100  percent 
of  the  base  contract.  Perhaps  this  is  a  special  circumstance. 

But,  clearly,  if  we're  to  generalize  the  use  of  time-is-money  con- 
tracting in  future  disaster  relief  or  even  in  ordinary  public  con- 
struction projects,  as  the  speed  of  this  reconstruction  should  en- 
courage us  to  do,  we  also  need  a  careful  review  of  the  incentive 
structure  of  such  contracts. 

The  President  believes  that  the  people  who  pay  for  government 
deserve  better  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  reinvent  the  way  in 
which  we  serve  them.  The  reopening  of  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway 
is  proof  positive  that  the  common  sense  ideas  behind  reinventing 
government  have,  in  fact,  enabled  the  Federal  Government  to  cope 
better  than  ever  before  with  large-scale  disasters. 

But  as  we  celebrate  with  the  people  of  southern  California  today, 
we  have  no  cause  for  complacency.  As  I  see  it,  this  is  an  ongoing 
success  in  recovering  from  natural  disasters  which  only  heighten 
the  challenge  that  all  of  us  in  public  service  face  in  normal  times. 
Our  job  now  is  to  make  sure  we  keep  on  making  government  work 
better  and  to  make  government  cost  less  for  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  entire  United  States,  even  when  there  are  no  lights  on 
the  freeways  at  night  and  when  we're  simply  dealing  with  the  peo- 
ple's business  each  day,  every  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  be  with  you  this  morning.  I  believe  at  this  point  I 
will  introduce  my  colleague,  Grordon  Linton,  who  also  came  out 
here  immediately  sifter  the  earthquake,  spent  time  going  through 
the  tunnels  of  the  red  line,  checking  for  their  vitality,  and  also 
working  very  closely  with  the  MTA  to  get  the  transit  systems  oper- 
ating as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Of  course,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  state- 
ment. Let  me  again  commend  you  for  the  work  that  you  have  done 
since  the  17th  of  January.  In  your  statement,  you  describe  a 
streamhned  cost-plus-time  contracting  process  that  cuts  highway 
repair  time  significantly.  I'm  wondering  is  this  the  kind  of  a  proc- 
ess that  could  be  used  for  regular  non-emergency  projects  that  will 
accelerate  normally  what  we  would  otherwise  be  doing  in  this  kind 
of  a  process? 

Mr.  Pena.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  turns  out  that  this,  what  we  call  A- 
plus-B  contracting,  has  been  used  at  our  encouragement  and  with 
our  involvement  in  approximately  20  states  in  the  country.  So  we 
have  sufficient  experience  to  see  that  this  has  worked.  Generally 
speaking,  our  conclusion  has  been  that  it  has  been  successful.  It 
has  met  its  objectives,  and,  thus  far,  it  has  primarily  been  used  in 
situations,  with  the  exception  of  the  disasters  that  we're  talking 
about  in  California,  where  there  was  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance because  of  enormous  congestion  or  problems  in  certain 
communities,  where  time  was  of  the  essence. 

We  worked  with  those  states  to  use  this  A-plus-B  contracting 
and  it  has  worked.  So  I  have  asked  Mr.  Slater  to  review  all  of  those 
efforts  in  the  past  to  see  if  we  can  develop  a  model,  so  that  then- 
we  can  begin  to  share  the  results  of  this  review  with  other  states 
and  answer  your  question:  "Can  we  use  it  much  more  frequently 
than  we  have  thus  far?"  We're  still  in  the  experimental  stages,  but, 
thus  far,  our  conclusions  are  that  it  has  worked  and  it  has  met  the 
objectives  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  Chair.  Also,  in  your  testimony,  you  mention  the  ATSAC,  the 
Los  Angeles  Automated  Traffic  Surveillance  Control  System.  As 
many  members  will  recognize,  this  is  a  system  that  our  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  authorized  for  this  area  in 
anticipation  of  the  Olympics  and  getting  prepared  for  that  area. 

Of  course,  Los  Angeles  has  gone  on  to  make  more  sophisticated 
refinements  to  what  we  had  originally  authorized.  But  it's  also 
something  that  we  have  now  authorized  for  the  Atlanta  area  in  an- 
ticipation of,  again,  the  Olympics  being  in  the  Atlanta  area.  So  I'm 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  success  of  that  operation  not  only  is  good 
in  terms  of  a  peak  like  the  Olympics,  it's  good  for  normal  traffic. 
Then  when  you  have  a  tragedy  like  the  Northridge  earthquake,  it 
responds  very  well  to  having  it  in  place. 

Let  me  ask  about  the  DBE  program  as  it  relates  to  emergency 
repair  work.  We  had  provided,  as  I  recall,  some  monies  for  your  De- 
partment to  encourage  the  participation  of  disadvantaged  business 
enterprises. 

Has  the  bonding  and  other  kinds  of  supportive  services  that  you 
have  provided  given  a  significant  increase  in  work  being  done  by 
DBEs  and  is  this,  again,  another  program  that  we  might  be  able 
to  replicate  on  a  regular  basis  rather  than  just  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  Pena.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has.  Let  me  back  up  about  a  year 
to  answer  your  question.  It  was  almost  a  year  ago  when  I  came  out 
to  California,  both  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  the  Oakland  area,  and  we 
held  two  conferences  with  a  number  of  disadvantaged  business  or- 
ganizations to  describe  for  them  these  two  programs  that  the  De- 
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partment  of  Transportation  had  had  for  some  time,  both  the  lend- 
ing program  and  the  bonding  program. 

Wliat  I  found  extraordinary  when  I  first  came  to  this  position 
was  the  fact  that  we  had  had  these  programs  in  the  Department 
for  some  years,  but  I  beHeve  most  people  in  the  country  didn't 
know  we  had  them.  So  we  started  on  an  education  effort  to  advise 
contractors  and  local  and  state  governments  that  we  have  these 
programs  available. 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  have  set  up  two  specific  targets,  both  for 
Los  Angeles  and  for  the  Oakland  area.  The  programs  have  been 
very  helpful  and  they  have  assisted  the  disadvantaged  business 
contractors  in  getting  geared  up  and  prepared  to  not  only  bid,  but 
then  to  participate  successfully  in  the  bidding  process. 

The  Chair.  Let  me  turn  to  our  fine  colleague,  Mr.  Zeliff,  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  Mr.  Secretary, 
thank  you  for  your  excellent  testimony.  Of  the  $8.6  billion  appro- 
priation, 950  million  was  for  Federal  highway  emergency  funding. 
I  think  you,  in  your  testimony,  indicated  that  350  million  of  that 
had  been  spent  or  committed. 

I  guess  what  I  would  ask  you  is  how  much  do  you  anticipate 
spending  of  the  950  and  then  what  do  you  plan  to  do  with  the  bal- 
ance? I  think  one  of  the  things — and  I'll  just  throw  out  one  other 
question.  In  the  efficiency  that  we  moved  forward  with  contracts, 
have  we  overlooked  quality  control  and  maybe  just  talk  about  how 
those  assurances  have  also  been  enacted  in  terms  of  accountability. 

Mr.  Pena.  Number  one,  through  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, we  worked  very  closely  with  Caltrans  from  the  very  first 
day  of  the  quake,  I  described  the  contracts  that  we  were  able  to  fa- 
cilitate on  day  one  to  get  the  debris  removal  process  working  very 
quickly,  we  have  worked  closely  with  all  the  Caltrans  officials. 

Secondly,  there  was  an  extraordinary  amount  of  pressure  on  ev- 
eryone to  try  to  determine  the  estimates  of  damage  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  move  the  emergency  legislation  quickly.  So  everyone 
worked  very  hard  in  trying  to  make  those  estimates. 

The  fact  is  that  today  we  have  been  advised  that  Caltrans  now 
has  determined  that  the  estimates — ^their  new  estimates  for  actual 
reconstruction,  I  think — are  under  $450  million,  somewhere  in  that 
vicinity.  The  reason  that  I  think — and  Caltrans  will  testify  later  on 
this  morning — that  they  can't  be  as  specific  as  possible,  is  that 
they're  still  uncovering  some  damage.  But  that's  a  general  ballpark 
figure,  which  means  that  there  may  be  as  much  as  $500  million 
which  is  not  necessary  or  at  least  eligible  under  the  current  Fed- 
eral law. 

Now,  some  have  been  raising  the  question  whether  that  money, 
the  additional  $500  million,  can  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Tech- 
nically, it  cannot.  Under  the  emergency  Federal  law,  it  can  only  be 
used  for  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  damaged  freeways, 
roadways,  etcetera.  We  have  tried  to  be  flexible  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  Federal  regulations,  where  there  have  been  some  close  calls. 

For  example,  where  a  road  was  closed  because  there  had  been 
some  damage,  we  erred  on  the  side  of  recognizing  that  that  was 
caused  by  the  earthquake,  and  other  cases  like  that.  But,  for  exam- 
ple, the  question  has  been  asked  by  some  about  whether  the  addi- 
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tional  money  can  be  used  to  retrofit  the  columns  in  other  highways 
that  were  not  at  all  involved  in  the  earthquake. 

Our  assessment  today  is  the  answer  is  no,  at  least  under  the  cur- 
rently drafted  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  I  think  that's  a  Very  responsible  approach  to  it.  What 
about  in  terms  of  quality  assurance?  Again,  I  compliment  you.  I 
can't  believe  how  effective  your  response  has  been.  It's  just  been  ex- 
traordinary, incredible,  and  I  congratulate  you  for  that.  You  cer- 
tainly have  to  feel  very  good,  as  others,  and  we've  indicated  how 
effective  the  whole  Federal  response  has  been. 

But  what  about  quality  assurance?  What  we  don't  want  to  end 
up  with  is  having  a  highway  that  normally  would  last  for  X  num- 
ber of  years  only  last  half  as  much  because  we've  moved  too  quick- 
ly. Could  you  just  give  us  a  little  reaction  there? 

Mr.  Pena.  Yes,  Congressman.  We  agree  with  that  concern.  So  we 
have  our  own  inspectors  who  regularly  visit  the  construction  sites, 
work  closely  with  not  only  Caltrans,  but  look  over  their  shoulder, 
so  to  speak,  and  monitor  the  work  of  the  contractors.  Thus  far,  we 
are  pleased  with  the  quality  of  work  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  I  would  just  ask  one  last  quick  one,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  want  to  give  other  members  a  chance.  In  my  opening  state- 
ment, I  suggested  something  about  a  trust  fund  for  disaster  relief 
nationwide.  Could  you,  for  the  record,  give  me  your  position  on,  foi* 
ftiture  disasters,  what  you  think  of  that  in  terms  of  we  know,  un- 
fortunately, there  will  be  other  disasters  coming  down  the  pike. 

Maybe  just,  for  the  record,  give  me  your  reaction. 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  I  have  not  formed  a  final  conclusion 
about  setting  up  a  fund.  I  know  that  in  our  budget  we  normally 
have  about  $100  million  yearly  for  emergency  purposes.  In  fact, 
that  was  the  fund  that  we  drew  from  to  make  the  first  $15  million 
available  for  Caltrans  to  get  the  debris  removal  work  going. 

Obviously,  this  has  significant  budget  implications  throughout 
the  government.  I  would  want  us  to  sit  down  first  internally  in  the 
Administration,  work  closely  with  this  Committee,  to  determine  if 
that  kind  of  a  fund  would  be  appropriate.  What  I'm  saying  is  I 
don't  have  a  final  position  this  morning  about  the  need  for  that 
kind  of  a  fund. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  That's  certainly  fair.  I  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
Again,  I  congratulate  you  for  the  outstanding  job  that  you  and  oth- 
ers have  done.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  first 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  Secretary  for  just  a  par  excellence  job,  a  job  that  has  just  been 
beyond,  I  think,  anything  that  any  of  us  could  have  imagined,  cer- 
tainly against  the  backdrop  of  some  of  the  criticisms  of  natural  dis- 
aster responses  in  the  recent  years. 

Yesterday,  we  were  very  edified  to  see  the  comparative  analysis 
between  the  response  that  DOT  and  FEMA  gave  in  this  particular 
natural  disaster  vis-a-vis  Hurricane  Andrew  and,  indeed,  the  Loma 
Prieto  earthquake.  Once  we  saw  the  difference  in  response  and,  in- 
deed, even  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  natural  disaster,  over 
500,000  disaster  assistance  applications  given  in  this  particular 
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disaster,  over  200  percent  greater  than  the  next  closest  one,  which, 
I  beheve,  was  Hurricane  Andrew. 

So  certainly  you  had  your  task  ahead  of  you  and  you  were  so  re- 
sponsive and  on  the  scene  and  I  think  all  of  us  across  party  lines 
understand  that  you  did  a  great  job,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  your  entire 
Department. 

Let  me  just  very  quickly  thank  you  for  your  Department's  com- 
mitment to  maximizing  minority  participation.  To  kind  of  dovetail 
on  what  the  Chairman  was  speaking  about  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, I  understand  that  there  was  some  $15  million  or  38  percent 
of  the  participation  and  contracts  let  out  to  minority  or  disadvan- 
taged businesses. 

So  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  how  you  and 
your  administration  of  DOT  are  handling  apparently  a  preexisting 
program,  but  certainly  how  you're  effectuating  that. 

Second,  I  want  to  commend  you  and  encourage  you  in  your  stat- 
ed commitment  to  cooperate  with  Caltrans  with  respect  to  forensic 
research  on  prospective  solutions  and  design  and  engineering  solu- 
tions, because  certainly,  associating  myself  with  my  opening  com- 
ments, we're  very  concerned  with  the  different  type  of  quake  that 
we  had  here  and  how  we  can  come  up  with  solutions  to  anticipate 
any  of  these  kinds  of  seismic  variations  and  how  design  and  retro- 
fitting must  now  anticipate  this  kind  of  earthquake. 

Obviously,  in  this  particular  instance,  not  only  did  we  not  antici- 
pate this  kind  of  quake,  but  we  didn't  even  know  there  was  a  fault 
there.  So  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  anticipatory  as  to  that. 

Lastly,  as  to  an  area  that  came  up — an  issue  that  came  up  yes- 
terday that  I'm  concerned  with  and  I  wanted  to  not  put  you  on  the 
spot,  but  see  if  you  had  any  response  or  comments  about  hazard 
mitigation.  Apparently,  yesterday,  in  talking  with  Director  James 
Lee  Witt,  he  gave  us  some  figures  and  I  believe  it  was  a  very  low 
figure,  in  the  hundred  or  couple  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
was  allocated  for  hazard  mitigation  or  hazardous  mitigation. 

His  comment  was  that  that  can  go  a  long  way  towards  earth- 
quake preparedness  and  preparing  us  for  not  only  in  the  home,  but 
in  the  business  for  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  we  would  spend 
money  on  in  terms  of  ordinary  repair. 

I  just  wanted  to  know  if,  from  your  administration,  you  had  any 
comment  as  to  when  the  pie  is  sliced,  monies  appropriated  from 
Washington,  do  you  think  that  we  should  increase  monies  toward 
hazard  mitigation  so  that,  arguably,  we  could  be  maybe  more  so  on 
the  front  end  of  earthquake  response  as  opposed  to  the  back  end 
of  what  your  administration  consistently  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  if  I  understand  the  way  in  which  you're 
using  the  term  hazard  mitigation,  which  is  to  do  preventive  work 
rather  than  repair  work,  I  agree.  There  is  no  question  that  every- 
one has  concluded  that  the  investment  made  by  the  state  in  retro- 
fitting freeways  throughout  the  state,  as  they  have  under  their 
schedule  of  retrofitting,  was  a  very  good  investment. 

In  fact,  those  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  turned  out  to  ha 
very  significant  avoidance  of  much  more  significant  damage  had  it 
not  been  done.  As  you  know,  in  the  case  of  the  highways,  the  state 
had  a  schedule  for  retrofitting  the  columns,  in  particular,  and  I'm 
sure  Caltrans  can  get  into  this  more  specifically,  I  think  they  would 
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have  wished  that  they  would  have  had  the  resources  to  finish  the 
job  much  more  quickly.  But,  clearly,  it's  a  very  good  investment. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Ewing? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  Mr.  Secretary,  thank 
you.  I  think  there's  probably  nothing  that  does  my  heart  more  good 
and  I  think  most  Americans  is  to  see  the  ability  for  government  to 
cut  through  the  bureaucracy.  When  I  talk  to  my  constituents,  bu- 
reaucratic mishandling  and  slow-downs  are  very  irritating. 

We've  done  a  good  job  out  here.  Your  agency,  your  Department 
and  FEMA  have  done  a  good  job.  Will  you  report  back  to  us,  as  a 
little  more  time  goes,  as  to  what  you  have  learned  in  transferring 
that  ability  to  cut  through  bureaucratic  red  tape  to  other  contract- 
ing and  other  projects? 

Mr.  Pena.  Absolutely,  Congressman.  Not  only  are  we  doing  this 
internally,  but  I'm  sure  Director  Witt  will  testify  later  that  he  is 
also  conducting  a  government-wide  post-quake  survey  of  how  we 
did,  what  we  did  well,  how  we  can  do  better  next  time. 

We  do  that  every  time  we  have  a  situation  like  this  and  I  am 
absolutely  confident  we're  going  to  learn  how  we  can  continue  to 
use  these  red-tape  cutting  procedures  in  other  day-to-day  cir- 
cumstances. People  naturally  are  now  asking,  well,  if  we  were  able 
to  do  it  so  well  this  time,  why  don't  we  do  it  all  the  time. 

That's  a  very  good  question  and  we'll  be  able  to  get  back  to  you 
and  members  of  the  Committee  with  our  analysis  of  how  we  can 
employ  this  in  other  circumstances. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  it's  particularly  important  in  a  society  that's 
always  more  urban,  where  you  have  so  many  people  involved  in 
any  t3rpe  of  a  highway  or  transportation  project,  to  be  able  to  do 
it  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  get  the  services  there. 

I  hope  that  we  will  hear  from  you  and  I  hope  that  we  will  find 
ways  to  improve  the  way  we  give  services  to  those  that  we  are 
elected  to  serve. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ewing.  Chairman  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  impressed  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  response  which  you  and  the  other  affected  or  responsible 
individuals  were  able  to  make.  I  thought,  as  I  heard  this  recitation 
of  how  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  particular  situ- 
ation, that  you've  set  a  new  and  very  high  standard  of  response  to 
a  natural  disaster. 

My  question  is  will  we  be  able  to  maintain  and  build  on  this 
standard  and  continue  making  improvements.  In  effect,  this  is  a 
microcosm  of  reinventing  government,  which  is  what  we're  all  try- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  Pena.  You're  absolutely  correct.  Congressman.  We  have  bro- 
ken the  mold,  all  of  us  have.  I  think  what's  extraordinary  is  not 
only  what  we  were  able  to  do  within  the  Federal  (Government,  and, 
believe  me,  sometimes  that's  quite  an  effort,  but  it  has  been  done. 
I,  again,  want  to  commend  Director  Witt  for  making  it  happen. 

When  a  group  of  professionals  from  Washington  then  work  with 
state  professionals  and  city  professionals  and  county  professionals 
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all  together,  as  we  did  so  effectively  here,  normally,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, there  would  be  an  extraordinary  amount  of  tension 
and  mistakes  and  dropping  of  the  ball  and  mishandling  of  issues. 
That  did  not  happen  here. 

So  I  agree  with  you.  We're  going  to  learn  from  that.  There  were 
some  things  that  I  think  we  can  do  better  next  time,  but  we  have 
now  set  a  standard  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  So  when  we  have 
to  do  this  again  sometime,  and  I  hope  we  don't  have  these  very 
often,  we  will  have  been  able  to  build  up  this  tremendous  experi- 
ence here  that  we  can  share  with  other  state  and  local  officials 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  message  here  is  that  we  know  we  can  get  the  job  done  and 
we  know  all  levels  of  government  can  work  together.  A  number  of 
you  made  reference  to  the  state  and  the  city  and  the  county,  but 
I'm  speaking  for  the  Federal  Grovemment  here:  we  now  know  we 
can  do  things  much  more  effectively  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  speaking  from  the  perspective  of  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space  and  Technology,  our  concern  is  for  strengthening 
the  research  capabilities  in  the  earthquake  field.  An  event  of  this 
sort  is  a  scientific  experiment  in  a  very  real  way. 

The  essence  of  science  is  you  learn  from  experience.  We  call  them 
experiments,  not  experience.  We  set  up  the  precise  experience  that 
we  want  to  encounter.  We  don't  set  earthquakes  up,  but  we  need 
to  learn  from  that  experience. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  specific  question.  Do  you  think  that  we 
provided  the  opportunity,  whatever  resources  may  have  been  re- 
quired, for  you  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  this  experience? 

Mr.  Pena.  I  believe  so.  Congressman.  I  made  reference  to  a  grant 
that  we  provided  to  Caltrans.  We're  continuing  to  work  with  other 
groups  nationally  that  set  national  seismic  standards.  Volpe  Center 
and  others  are  working  on  this  with  the  universities  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  believe  we  will  learn  a  lot  about  this  experience  and  then  use 
that  to  help  us  set  standards  for  the  future.  After  all,  as  the  Chair- 
man asked  repeatedly  when  we  were  out  here  that  week,  we  were 
reminiscing  about  the  standards  that  had  been  set  on  previous  oc- 
casions from  previous  earthquakes,  and  the  assumption  was  that 
those  standards  would  now  be  the  appropriate  standards  for  the 
next  hundred  years. 

Well,  we  learned  that  that  wasn't  the  case  because  this  was  a  to- 
tally different  kind  of  earthquake.  So  we'll  learn  from  this  experi- 
ence, also,  and  build  upon  the  knowledge  base  that  has  been  estab- 
lished in  past  years. 

But  I  want  to  caution  this  whole  discussion  with  this  statement. 
We  are  dealing,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  very  uncertain 
amount  of  force  here  and  I  don't  think  we'll  be  able  to  ever  fully 
predict  future  occurrences  like  this.  We  do  our  very  best  to  plan  for 
the  so-called  100  year  or  200  year  quake  and  we  say  we  set  a 
standard  that  will  ensure  that  it  will  meet  90  percent  of  that  force, 
for  example. 

But  I'm  not  confident  we'll  ever  be  able  to  totally  anticipate  a  fu- 
ture earthquake,  but  we  can  certainly  do  our  very  best  to  antici- 
pate it  using  the  best  information  we  have  today. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  developed  the  current  legislation 
as  a  result  of  experience  20  years  ago  with  earthquakes,  particu- 
larly reports  that,  in  some  areas  of  the  world — in  this  case, 
China — they  were  coming  closer  to  predicting  earthquakes,  both  in 
terms  of  location  and  magnitude.  For  20  years  we've  been  under- 
funding  that  program,  I  might  say,  the  prediction  aspects. 

We  still  need  to  do  a  great  deal  more  in  terms  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  what  we  can  learn  from  earthquakes  here  in  California.  The 
other  part  of  the  program  is  what  you  might  call  the  engineering 
research.  How  do  we  design  to  mitigate  the  problems  caused  in 
contemplation  of  particular  levels  of  earthquakes. 

Here,  again,  the  general  observation  in  the  field  is  that  we  are 
not  doing  enough  to  transfer  what  we  know  to  engineering  practice. 
Your  contract  with  Caltrans  will  help  to  achieve  that.  Whether  it 
will  go  as  far  as  we  need  to  go  is  an  uncertain  question  on  which 
we  need  the  best  advice  possible.  It's  going  to  be  my  own  particular 
effort  to  make  sure  that  we  have  every  resource  needed  to  transfer 
what  we  know  to  engineering  practice,  which  is  where  it  benefits 
the  taxpayers  who  are  paying  the  money  for  it. 

You  will  cooperate  in  this.  That's  the  question. 

Mr.  Pena.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  100  per- 
cent and  let  me  give  you  one  example.  We  recently,  I  believe 
through  the  ARPA  process,  funded  a  consortium  in  southern  Call- 
fornia  to  look  at  the  use  of  this  new  material  that  can  perhaps  be 
used  to  wrap  some  of  the  bridge  columns,  which  would  be  much 
more  effective  in  strengthening  the  columns  than  other  options. 

So  we  think  there  are  new  opportunities  that  have  not  been  fully 
explored.  We  just  made  that  grant  a  few  months  ago  and  we  hope 
that  that  will  accelerate  their  analysis  of  using  that  material  as  a 
wrap. 

Mr.  Brown.  One  of  the  promising  areas  of  research,  of  course,  is 
in  the  development  of  new,  stronger  and  lighter  materials  that  can 
be  used  for  many  forms  of  construction,  and  much  of  that  will  be 
highway-related.  We  are  experimenting  with  carbon  composite 
bridges,  for  example,  and  we  will  be  building  a  demonstration 
structure  here  on  one  of  California's  highways. 

It  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  has  the  most  short-term  benefit  to 
the  taxpayer  and  has  the  most  potential  for  saving  money  in  the 
long  run.  We  need  to  know  what  the  appropriate  level  of  funding 
is  so  that  we  can  save  the  money. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Brown.  Mr.  Ewing 
has  gone.  Mr.  Baker.  We  already  called  on  him.  Okay. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  You  look  like  a  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  I  look  like  Mr.  Ewing?  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
With  all  due  deference  to  Congress  and  its  fast  action  in  approving 
funds  and  the  Secretary's  faster  action  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
work out  here,  the  reconstruction  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin  was 
more  an  example  of  government  getting  out  of  the  way  than  gov- 
ernment speeding  up  the  work. 

In  toxic  cleanup,  we've  been  ensuing  and  studying  and  we've 
been  doing  dam  little  toxic  cleanup.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  use 
these  examples  to  find  out  how  we  can  speed  up  rail  and  road  con- 
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struction.  The  environmental  impact  process  on  the  Venetia  bridge 
in  my  area  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  and  that's  going  to  add  about 
a  minimum  of  15  percent  just  for  cost  of  living  onto  the  project  or 
$30  million. 

So  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  get  the  job  done  faster  and  you  cer- 
tainly have  helped  do  it  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin. 

The  Livermore  lab  has  the  ability  to  estimate  stress  and  to 
prioritize  which  one  of  our  freeway  structures  needs  to  be  repaired 
first.  Do  you  have  any  plans  of  using  those  kinds  of  techniques? 
The  Livermore  lab  has  abilities  to  estimate  stress  and  to  prioritize 
which  one  of  the  freeway  structures  need  replacement  first,  regard- 
less of  where  the  epicenter  is,  because  we  can't  quite  guess  that. 

Are  there  any  plans  in  the  Department  to  use  folks  like  the 
Livermore  lab  to  estimate  where  we  begin? 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  I  don't  know  specifically.  I  will  find  out. 
My  assumption  is  that  we  are  working  with  the  Livermore  labs, 
but  let  me  double  check  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  Chairman  Mineta  visited  the  labs  and  I  think 

Mr.  Pena.  I  believe  we  are. 

Mr.  Baker  [continuing].  They  talked  to  him  about  some  of  their 
techniques  that  they're  using  in  making  smart  highways,  but,  also, 
in  x-raying  and  looking  at  other  abilities  to  guess  which  freeways 
would  come  down  the  first  in  a  heavy  earthquake,  because  we're 
going  to  have  to  prioritize. 

Lastly,  are  there  going  to  be,  in  your  estimation,  any  funds  left 
over  from  the  8.5  billion  appropriated  for  the  earthquake  that  we 
can  reappropriate  for  retrofitting  these  freeways  down  here  that 
are  in  need  of  retrofitting? 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  I  think  I  addressed  that  question  ear- 
lier. Under  the  current  statutory  language  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Act,  we  cannot  fiind  those  freeways  that  were  not  affected  or  dam- 
aged by  the  earthquake.  Again,  we  have  tried  to  be  as  lenient  as 
possible  and  as  flexible  as  possible  in  certain  gray  areas. 

But  to  simply  reprogram  that,  under  at  least  the  current  statu- 
tory language,  would  not  be  proper. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  you  going  to  consider,  if  there  is  money  left  over, 
asking  for  that  language  from  this  Committee? 

Mr.  Pena.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  mentioned  earlier  in  another  Committee  meeting 
and  you — I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  constantly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Public  Works.  I  think  this  is  prob- 
ably your  fourth  or  fifth  visit  with  us.  Unheard  of.  It  shows  a  great 
deal  of  patience  on  your  part. 

We  talked  about  two  miracles.  One  was  the  Loma  Prieto,  where 
everyone  was  either  in  the  coliseum,  they  were  watching  the  base- 
ball game,  or  at  home,  on  television.  Had  they  been  on  the  Cypress 
Freeway  on  a  normal  day,  we  would  have  lost  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  instead  of  65. 

The  miracle  down  here  was  4:30  in  the  morning  on  a  holiday. 
One  of  these  days  it's  going  to  hit  during  rush  hour  and  we're  going 
to  have  something  like  they  have  now  in  Mexico  City  and  regularly 
in  other  countries  where  you  lose  ten  thousand  people. 

I  would  hope  we  wouldn't  have  to  wait  that  long.  This  isn't  my 
district,  but  Los  Angeles  certainly  has  the  high  structures  that 
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need  retrofitting  and  I  would  hope  we'd,  if  there  was  money  left 
over  from  the  $8.6  billion  in  this  earthquake,  that  we  would  begin 
immediately  trying  to  retrofit  these  dangerous  freeways. 

Thank  you  for  being  here. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr  Dixon?  No.  Mr. 
Berman? 

Mr.  Berman.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Kim. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  a  couple  of  sim- 
ple questions,  actually.  The  first  one  Mr.  Baker  already  mentioned. 
I  agree  with  everything  you  said  this  morning.  Even  I  agree  with 
you  that  a  lot  of  emergency  money  has  been  poured  into  this  area 
and  that  this  stimulates  the  economy. 

But  I  was  curious  about  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  rupture, 
which  is  about  20-25  miles  away  from  the  epicenter.  This  is  a  fair- 
ly new  freeway  compared  to  Hollywood  Freeway  and  Pasadena 
Freeway.  Why  did  it  collapse?  Why  this  particular  section?  It's 
strange  to  me.  It  has  an  engineer. 

So  I  asked  questions  of  the  technical  staff  in  Caltrans  of  why 
suddenly  did  this  section  is  collapsed,  and  they  recognized  the 
problem.  There  was  some  structural  deficiency  which  required  a 
retrofit  program.  It  was  programmed. 

Ironically,  the  retrofit  was  set  about  four  months  after  the  date 
of  the  earthquake.  If  an  earthquake  occurred  about  five  months  ' 
later,  it  would  have  been  all  right.  As  a  result,  it  cost  us  a  tremen- 
dous  amount  of  money,   perhaps   even   a   thousand   times   more 
money,  not  to  mention  there's  $1  million  a  day  lost  by  traffic  delay. 

It  seems  that  you  recognize  there  are  some  problems,  certain  col- 
umns of  certain  freeways,  that's  where  you  have  set  out  this  retro- 
fit program.  Instead  of  blaming — do  you  have  any  program  now  to 
shift  some  priorities  from  after  the  fact  to  preventive  programs, 
such  as  maybe  set  aside  money  or  shifting  money  to  accelerate  a 
retrofit  program  rather  than  just  normal  procedure? 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  that  was  somewhat  addressed,  I  think, 
but  in  a  very  helpful  way  with  the  legislation  that  was  recently 
passed  to  allow  the  state  to  use  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion funds  for  retrofitting.  The  question  you've  raised  is  a  very  good 
one.  Essentially,  it  is  a  decision  that  the  state  must  make,  in  using 
all  of  its  totaJ  transportation  dollars,  how  best  to  prioritize  its  use. 
The  state  has  made  a  judgment  about  that. 

That  is  why  in  this  conversation  we've  had  this  morning  I  have 
answered,  with  respect  to  the  other  dollars  that  are  apparently 
going  to  be  left  over  from  the  earthquake  fund  for  transportation, 
that  the  legislation,  as  currently  drafted,  does  not  allow  us  to  use 
it  for  those  areas  that  were  not  damaged  or  affected  by  the  earth- 
quake. 

The  question  you're  asking,  then,  would  require  us  to  take  a  na- 
tional perspective  about  this  issue.  That  is,  to  the  extent  that  we're 
going  to  make  new  monies  available  to  work  on  this  kind  of  very 
good  investment,  and  I  agree  100  percent  that  it  is  a  very  wise  in- 
vestment, we  need  to  balance  the  issues  affecting  other  states  and 
their  transportation  dollars. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  overall  public  policy  question  that  has  to  be 
addressed  here.  If  we  do  something  that  is  just  special  for  Califor- 
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nia  over  and  above  the  transportation  dollars  it  already  receives, 
I  think  that  would  engender  a  policy  discussion  about  the  impact 
of  this  action  on  other  states. 

But  there  is  no  question,  and  I  agree  with  you  100  percent,  that 
it  is  a  good  investment  and  it  is  a  wise  investment.  I  guess  the 
question  is  how  best  do  we  give  each  state  the  flexibility,  with  all 
the  resources  that  it  has,  to  make  those  priority  judgments  itself. 

As  you  know,  Caltrans  did  set  up  a  schedule.  It  was  using  both 
its  Federal  funds  and  other  funds  available,  its  own  state  dollars, 
to  try  to  retrofit  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  now  have  some  addi- 
tional flexibility  with  access  to  its  bridge  replacement  funds.  But 
beyond  that,  I  think  we're  talking  about  a  major  public  policy  dis- 
cussion about  how  to  do  this  on  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  Kim.  The  next  question  is  I  understand  you  spent  more  than 
$1.25  billion  out  of  highway  trust  fund  money  for  this  emergency 
situation.  What  is  the  balance  in  the  highway  trust  fund  now?  Do 
you  still  have  money  left  over? 

Mr.  Pena.  If  you're  talking  about  the  Federal — ^yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Kim.  I'm  talking  about  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Pena.  Yes.  I  don't  have  the  exact  number  before  me. 

Mr.  Kim.  Can  you  give  me  roughly  how  much  money  is  still 
there? 

Mr.  Pena.  I  better  check.  I  believe  the  unobligated  balance  is 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  about  $14  billion.  The  cash  balance  is 
probably  up  around  $20-$21  billion,  with  the  difference  being  what 
is  obligated  to  be  given  to  the  states  or  for  any  specific  purpose. 
But  I  believe  the  unobligated  balance  is  somewhere  in  that  range. 

Mr.  Kim.  Then  my  next  question  is  on  the  highway  project,  you're 
supposed  to  spend  about  $23  billion  a  year  over  the  next  six  years. 
Why  is  such  a  huge  balance  uncommitted? 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  as  you  know 

Mr.  Kim.  Because  the  highway  project  is  important  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  as  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Pena  [continuing].  As  you  know.  Congressman,  in  previous 
Administrations,  there  had  been  an  effort  to  keep  the  spending  of 
the  trust  funds  down.  We  have  now  tried  to  change  that  policy  and 
that's  why  we  have  recommended — the  President  has  recommended 
in  the  1995  budget — that  we  fully  fund  the  Federal-aid  portion  of 
ISTEA  and  that  we  fully  fund  the  capital  portion  of  ISTEA  for 
transit,  again,  to  get  us  back  to  the  notion  of  restoring  trust  to  the 
trust  fund. 

So  that  was  our  recommendation  in  our  1995  budget  and  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  first  time  that  recommendation  has  come  from  any 
Executive  Branch. 

The  Chair.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Kim.  My  concern  is  that  you  save  this  money  so  you  can  earn 
some  interest  earnings,  so  that  the  deficit  looks  smaller  than  what 
it  actually  is.  That's  my  concern.  That  money  was  collected  by  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  terms  of  a  gas  tax.  The  money  should  be  spent 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  retrofit  programs  and  highway  improve- 
ment. I'm  just  concerned  why  such  a  huge  sum  sits  there.  Again, 
that's  my  concern. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Kim,  let  me  just  interject  that  as  the  Secretary 
has  indicated,  one  of  the  problems  that  we've  had,  frankly,  in  the 
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last  12  years  or  so  in  specifically  the  Reagan  and  Bush  years  was 
that  0MB  was  trying  to  keep  the  spending  down  out  of  the  trust 
fund  because  they  had  a  cash  cow.  They  had  money  coming  in  from 
the  gasoline  tax.  It  would  go  into  the  highway  trust  fund. 

They  would  then  try  to  lower  the  amount  that  would  be  spent 
out  of  the  trust  fund  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance in  the  trust  funds  to  lower  the  deficit  and  the  general  Treas- 
ury. 

This  was  something  that  our  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  kept  saying  to  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  Administrations,  spend  the  money.  This  is  a  user  tax.  Spend 
it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it's  being  collected. 

They  didn't  do  that.  I  can  recall  many  times,  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt  or  whether  it  was  Mr.  Shuster,  all  of  us,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  made  this  plea.  Frankly,  for  the  first  time  now  \ve 
have  an  Administration  that  is,  after  the  passage  of  ISTEA,  in 
which  we  are  increasing  highway  spending  by  35-40  percent,  tran- 
sit by  doubling  it,  now  they're  coming  forward  and  saying,  yes, 
we're  willing  to  go  full  funding  under  ISTEA. 

So  I  think  what  we're  trying  to  do  is  not  only  look  to  the  future 
in  terms  of  what  has  to  be  done,  but  we're  also  trying  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  I  think  this  is  a  commendable  effort.  Our  job  is  to 
make  sure  that  our  Appropriations  Committee  fully  funds  what  is 
coming  now  as  a  request  in  terms  of  fully  funding  what  we  author- 
ized in  law  under  ISTEA. 

So  I  think  is  where  now  we  have  the  ball  in  our  court  to  go  to 
our  Appropriations  Committee  to  try  to  get  full  funding  of  the 
ISTEA  provisions. 

Mr.  Kim.  Mr.  Chairman,  bear  with  me  for  just  one  more  ques- 
tion. 
The  Chair.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Kim.  It  reminds  me  that,  again,  I — did  I  hear  that  it  takes 
Congressional  action  to  set  aside  or  shift  or  reallocate  this  money 
for  the  accelerated  retrofit  program  out  of  this  $14  billion  surplus? 
Mr.  Pena.  No,  Congressman.  We're  talking  about  two  different 
things.  What  I  was  referring  to  was — and  let's  be  hypothetical  here. 
Let's  say  there  is  $500  million  that  was  earmarked  under  the 
emergency  legislation  passed  for  highway  reconstruction.  That  is 
no  longer  needed,  because  the  estimates  are  now  below  $500  mil- 
lion. 

The  question  is:  Can  those  dollars  be  used  automatically  for  ret- 
rofitting of  columns  that  were  outside  of  the  earthquake  damage? 
The  answer  is  no. 

If  that's  your  question,  then  the  answer  is  yes.  Congress  would 
have  to  go  back  and  change  the  language  of  the  emergency  legisla- 
tion to  ^low  that  money  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Depart- 
ment cannot  do  that  alone. 

Mr.  Kim.  The  reason  why  Caltrans  told  me  that  it's  stretched  out 
over  such  a  long  period  of  time  is  because  they  don't  have  enough 
money.  So  they've  got  to  stretch  this  out  to  five  years  on  this  retro- 
fit program. 

If  it  takes  a  Congressional  action,  maybe  we  should  put  together 
a  resolution. 
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Mr.  Pena.  Again,  Congressman,  every  State  Department  of 
Transportation  sets  its  priorities  for  its  state  within  all  the  funds 
that  it  receives,  both  from  the  Federal  Government  and  its  own 
state  funds.  Caltrans  made  its  decision  about  how  to  use  all  those 
dollars  in  setting  up  its  retrofit  schedule. 

I  think  it  wisely  decided  to  triage  its  program;  first,  retrofitting 
those  that  were  most  in  danger  and  then  doing  those  that  were  not 
in  as  bad  a  condition  or  subject  to  damage.  That's  the  reasonable 
thing  that   I   think   anybody   would   have   done   given   a   certain 
amount  of  funds.  But,  ultimately,  it  is  a  decision  for  the  state  offi- 
ciais  to  use  their  collective  funds  as  they  so  choose. 
Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you.  That's  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chair.  Let  me  now  call  on  our  colleague,  Mr.  McKeon. 
Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary,  before  the 
earthquake,  if  we  look  at  the  top  of  the  map  that  we  have  here, 
the  5  and  the  14,  we  have  about  50,000  cars  daily  coming  down 
from  the  Antelope  Valley,  Santa  Clarita  Valley. 

So  we  had  problems  there  even  before  the  quake.  You've  done  a 
fantastic  job  with  the  bypasses  and  the  HOV  lane  and  the  different 
ways  that  you've  rerouted  traffic.  It  still  is  a  burden  on  those  peo- 
ple up  there. 

What  are  we  looking  at  in  a  timeline  when  those  bridges,  the  5, 
the  14,  the  118  down  below,  what  timelines  do  we  have  for  projec- 
tion of  their  opening? 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  we  have  deadlines  for  all  of  those  and 
we  cold  get  you  a  list  today,  if  you'd  like.  I'm  sure  Caltrans  also 
has  it  specifically.  I  can  quickly  look  through  my  notes. 

Mr.  McKeon.  You've  been  giving  them  to  us.  I  just  wondered  if 
there's  any  update.  I  would  appreciate  the  latest  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Pena.  Why  don't  we  get  that  to  you  in  about  an  hour.  I'm 
sure  when  Caltrans  testifies,  they  probably  have  it,  also. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Really  appreciate  that.  Thank  you  very  much. 
That's  all  the  questions  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have  been  joined  by  our 
very  fine  colleague.  Congressman  Xavier  Becerra,  who,  right  from 
the  beginning,  again,  has  been  involved  in  making  sure  that  all  of 
the  needs  are  dealt  with.  I'm  pleased  to  have  him  join  our  panel 
today. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  mostly  for 
the  opportunity  to  sit  in  today  and  thank  you,  of  course,  to  those 
from  the  Federal  Government  who  are  here  to  testify,  especially 
Secretary  Pena. 

I  won't  ask  any  questions  because  I  know  most  of  the  questions 
I  probably  would  want  to  ask  have  been  asked  at  some  point.  So 
rather  than  come  late  and  re-ask  issues  or  ask  about  things  that 
have  been  addressed,  I  will  just  defer  and  go  on  to  the  next  wit- 
ness. 

But  I  do  thank  the  Chairman,  as  always,  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  really  pleased  to  have 
with  us  Gordon  J.  Linton.  As  all  of  you  know,  Mr.  Linton  is  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Transit  Administration.  You're  famil- 
iar with  the  move  "Sleepless  in  Seattle."  I'll  tell  you,  this  is  a  per- 
son who  came  in  with  the  Secretary — or  the  day  after,  I  should 
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say — and  for  him,  it's  been  a  sleepless  in  Los  Angeles  syndrome, 
I'm  quite  sure. 

But,  again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  of  the  work  of  your  Region 
DC  office,  as  well  as  you,  Mr.  Linton.  Your  statement  is  made  a  part 
of  the  record,  if  you  would  go  ahead  and  proceed  in  your  own  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  Linton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  have  my  written 
statement  provided  for  the  record  and  111  summarize  the  comments 
that  I  want  to  make. 

First  of  all,  I'd  say  that  I  am  very  fortunate  and  happy  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  today  with  the  Secretary  and  to  provide  you 
with  both  an  update  and  a  perspective  on  the  Federal  Transit  Ad- 
ministration's involvement  in  both  the  earthquake  recovery  and 
also,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  would  look  towards  the  future  of  this 
region  and  how  transit  can,  in  fact,  participate  in  that  recovery. 

Let  me  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  pointing  out  what  we  learned 
immediately  after  the  earthquake.  Fortunately,  local  transit  provid- 
ers were  relatively  unaffected  by  the  earthquake  and  were  able  to 
continue  to  provide  existing  service,  generally  without  interruption, 
and  quickly  start  up  new  services  to  address  special  transportation 
needs  resulting  from  the  disaster. 

Quite  frankly,  we  in  transit  had  our  day  in  the  sun,  had  an  op- 
portunity show  how  transit  not  only  supplements,  but  also  com- 
plements the  proposed  national  highway  system  and  moves  to- 
wards a  national  transportation  system  that  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ferred to  quite  often.  It's  clear  that  the  need  for  alternative  modes 
of  transportation  that  complements  the  very  strong  freeway  and 
highway  system  we  have  here  in  Los  Angeles  was  readily  seen  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  earthquake. 

The  MTA  rail  tunnels  were  inspected  and  no  damage  was  re- 
ported. Service  resumed  on  the  rail  line  as  soon  as  the  inspections 
were  completed,  virtually  within  hours  of  the  earthquake.  In  addi- 
tion, a  Metrolink  service,  as  you  all  probably  know,  was  resumed 
shortly  after  track  inspections  were  made. 

The  thing  that  I  think  I  was  extremely  proud  of  was  the  response 
from  our  bus  drivers  and  those  who  were  in  the  transit  systems  in 
this  region,  that  within  hours  of  the  earthquake,  transit  service 
and  bus  routes  were  at  94  percent  of  operation  and  within  a  day 
of  the  quake  it  was  at  99  percent  of  operation.  Once  again,  it  shows 
the  kind  of  response  that  we've  gotten  from  our  public  employees 
and  all  those  who  are  involved  in  the  transit  industry  in  response 
to  the  quake. 

The  other  thing  that  was  of  particular  interest  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  the  fact  that  within  48  hours  after  the  Secretary  arrived, 
I  was  able  to  arrive  and  get  a  chance  to  inspect  the  red  line.  As 
you  know,  a  lot  of  questions  were  raised  preceding  the  earthquake 
regarding  the  structural  integrity  of  the  Red  Line. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was  able  to  join  a  number  of  engineers 
and  members  of  my  staff  to  physically  walk  the  Red  Line  after  rev- 
enue service  was  removed  and  we  were  able  to  walk  the  tracks  and 
look  at  the  various  columns  and  the  structure  of  the  Red  Line,  and 
I  was  very  happy  to  report  that  it  did  withstand  the  earthquake 
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and  that  the  structural  integrity  of  that  Federal  investment  is,  in 
fact,  sound. 

The  other  thing  that's  important  to  note  is  that  at  the  time  that 
the  earthquake  took  place,  we  had  a  study  being  conducted  by  pan- 
elists from  around  the  country  to  look  at  the  structure  of  the  Red 
Line.  At  the  time  that  the  quake  took  place,  engineers  were  in  the 
Red  Line  tunnel  at  4:00  in  the  morning,  and  they  were  there  dur- 
ing the  earthquake. 

They,  too,  were  able  to  see  from  firsthand  experience  how  the 
structural  integrity  was  within  The  Red  Line  tunnel.  I  think  we 
have  a  number  of  lessons  to  learn  as  we  look  forward  to  how  we 
can  make  sure  that  we  maintain  the  kind  of  mobility  that  we  need 
in  this  country.  I  think  the  experiences  that  we  have  learned  in  Los 
Angeles,  show  us  the  vitality  of  having  a  very  sound  transit  sys- 
tem, how  we  need  to  make  sure  that  we  integrate  our  transit  serv- 
ices with  our  highways,  to  make  sure  that  we  continue  to  provide 
the  kind  of  mobility  that's  necessary  not  only  in  times  of  emer- 
gencies, but  also  that  we  encourage,  as  the  Secretary  has  done  so 
often  in  his  visits  here,  to  make  sure  that  we  change  the  culture 
and  that  we  encourage  people  to  do  telecommuting,  ridesharing 
and  begin  to  use  all  of  the  resources  that  we  have  multi-modally 
in  transportation  to  make  sure  that  we  provide  the  kinds  of  transit 
transportation  services  that  are  needed  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  staff  and  I,  as 
members  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  team,  will  continue 
to  remain  here  in  the  area,  continue  to  try  to  see  that  even  though 
we  are  opening  up  one  of  our  highways  tomorrow,  that  we  under- 
stand that  there's  much  work  that  still  must  be  done. 

We  stand  here  ready  and  able  to  continue  to  work  with  the  part- 
nership that  has  been  developed  among  state  and  local  and  Federal 
governments  to  make  sure  that  we  restore  this  region  to  100  per- 
cent capacity  and  that  we  remain  here  to  provide  good  transpor- 
tation services  in  the  region  of  Los  Angeles. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  stand  ready  to  answer  those  as  you  request.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Linton.  In  terms  of  look- 
ing at  all  of  the  successful  aspects  of  the  Federal  Transit  response 
to  the  Northridge  earthquake,  would  you  view  any  aspect  of  it  as 
most  important  for  us  to  remember  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  dupli- 
cate or  replicate  that  process  in  order  to  be  able  to  quickly  respond 
to  any  other  future  disasters? 

Mr.  Linton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  most  significant  area 
that  we  all  can  point  to  has  been  the  response  of  the  Metrolink 
service.  The  fact  that  at  the  peak  hours  after  the  earthquake,  the 
ridership  of  the  Metrolink  service  was  at  31,000  passengers  a  day. 
That  is  astonishing,  particularly  considering  that  prior  to  the 
quake,  the  service  was  about  2,000  a  day. 

One  line,  in  particular,  the  Santa  Clarita  line,  where  the  rider- 
ship  went  up  from  1,000  a  day  to  probably  11,000  is  now  peaked 
at  about  8,000  riders  per  day.  I  think  that  is  extremely  significant. 
One  of  our  challenges  now  is  to  try  to  maintain  some  level  of  that 
ridership.  We  understood  from  the  Loma  Prieto  earthquake  in  the 
Bay  Area  that  they  were  successful  in  the  BART  system  in  retain- 
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ing  some  of  the  ridership  gains  that  they  were  able  to  reap  as  a 
result  of  the  earthquake. 

We  are  hoping  that  we  can  continue  to  work  with  Caltrans,  and 
Amtrak — they  have  been  our  partners  with  the  Metrolink  service — 
as  well  as  MTA  and  others  to  try  to  see  if  we  can  continue  to  divert 
some  of  those  who  have  used  the  freeways  in  Los  Angeles  to  con- 
tinue to  use  rail  and  bus  service. 

We're  supporting  a  study,  working  with  MTA,  to  begin  to  exam- 
ine the  ridership  that's  resulted  from  the  changes  caused  by  the 
earthquake,  but  also  travel  patterns  and  what  we  can  learn  from 
that  information  to  keep  those  riders  on  the  rail  links. 

The  Chair.  Are  there  any  major  differences,  policy  differences 
that  you're  having  with  MTA  and  yourselves,  as  FTA,  are  those 
that  can  be  resolved  administratively,  if  there  are  major  dif- 
ferences, or  are  they  things  that  will  require  legislative  change  on 
our  part? 

Mr.  Linton.  Most  of  those  are  administrative.  I  think  as  the  Sec- 
retary noted,  we've  all  learned  a  lot  from  this  experience.  One  of 
the  things  that  we  did  was  a  very  simple  task,  but  we  connected 
MTA  to  our  E-Mail  system  in  our  offices.  That  mere  administrative 
task  in  itself  allowed  day-to-day  contact  so  that  we  had  instant  in- 
formation that  we  could  provide  to  them  and  they  to  us. 

That's  a  very  simple  task.  It  doesn't  require  anything  significant. 
But  it's  those  kinds  of  victories  that  we've  had  and  those  kinds  of 
things  that  we  have  learned  from  this  process  that  we  think  will 
enable  us  to  provide  quick  response  to  them  in  this  regard. 

The  Chair.  Let  me  ask,  just  to  divert  for  a  minute,  under  ISTEA, 
we  have  something  referring  to  the  congestion  management  air 
quality  and  we  give  assistance  to  MPOs  to  get  their  areas  up  to 
Clean  Air  Act  standards. 

But  once  they  get  to  that  point,  the  question  is  what  do  we  do 
to  encourage  them  to  maintain  their  position  in  order  to  maintain 
attainment  of  Clean  Air  Act  standards?  The  fear  right  now  is  that 
MPOs  will  lose  funding  under  CMAC  once  they  attain  it.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  chance,  like  areas  like  Los  Angeles,  where  you 
have  this  response,  they  get  close  to  attaining  it,  and  then  if  they 
do  attain  it,  they  lose  funds? 

Is  there  a  reduced  level  of  funding  that  we  ought  to  still  be  able 
to  provide  to  these  areas  so  that  they  don't  drop  below  the  air  qual- 
ity attainment  level? 

Mr.  Linton.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  that  that  is  a  concern 
of  mine.  As  we  make  progress  in  areas  of  non-attainment,  that  we 
fmd  a  way  of  sustaining  that  and  don't  just  remove  our  Federal 
support  in  a  way  that  does  not  allow  these  areas  to  continue  to  sus- 
tain it. 

But  as  you  know,  we  also  have  to  deal  within  our  budget  re- 
straints and  try  to  see  how  we  can  accommodate  that  within  those 
restraints.  I  think  I  and  the  Department  remain  prepared  to  work 
with  you  and  members  of  the  Committee  to  see  what  we  can  do  to 
examine  both  the  after-effects  of  the  earthquake  and  how  we  can 
learn  from  that  to  try  to  maintain  the  service  that  we  need  in  non- 
attainment  areas  once  they  receive  that. 

The  Chair.  We  would  like  to  think  as  we  looked  outside  that  this 
is  the  quality  of  air  that  would  be  normal  for  this  area,  but  if  you 
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came  on  the  28th  of  July  or  the  10th  of  August,  it  would  probably 
be  a  little  different.  So  I'm  hoping  that  once  we  encourage  commu- 
nities to  get  their  air  quality  attainment  level  reached,  that  we 
would  be  able  to  help. 

Again,  thank  you  very,  very  much.  Mr.  Zeliff. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  our  congratula- 
tions to  you  for  doing  a  fine  job,  as  well.  In  our  intermodal  polls 
of  ISTEA  legislation,  we  tried  to  put  together  a  philosophy,  a  flexi- 
ble philosophy.  In  your  written  testimony,  I  think  you  had  indi- 
cated the  use  of  various  waivers  to  certain  statutory  requirements 
in  order  to  be  able  to  set  up  your  emergency  transportation  net- 
work. 

What  lessons  did  you  learn  from  that  process  and  what  changes 
do  you  see  that  we  need  to  make  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Linton.  Let  me  just  say  that  we're  very  fortunate  that  we 
were  able  to  work  with  FEMA  and  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration to  try  to  see  whether  or  not  in  emergency  construction,  if 
we  needed  to  provide  any  waivers  to  make  sure  that  we  could  expe- 
dite that  construction,  we  were  able  to  do  so.  That  became  very 
helpful. 

Let  me  also  say  that  one  of  the  other  things  that  we  have 
learned,  we  have  detailed  one  of  our  engineers  from  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration  to  work  with  FEMA.  That  has  helped  both 
of  us,  FEMA  and  the  Federal  Transit  Administration,  to  under- 
stand quickly  and  better  how  both  transit  needs  may  be  different 
and  how  the  response  to  the  reallocation  of  emergency  funds  needs 
to  be  made  in  considering  the  specific  needs  of  transit. 

Our  agency  has  also  learned  very  quickly  from  that  involvement 
how  we  can  better  fit  our  needs  for  waivers  and  others  within  the 
language  of  the  FEMA  law  so  that  we  can  have  the  kind  of  quick 
response  that  took  place  as  we  put  together  the  emergency  stations 
for  Metrolink. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  In  terms  of  Federal  Highway  Administration  funds 
on  transit  projects,  how  much  was  used  and  how  much  do  you  an- 
ticipate using  out  here? 

Mr.  Linton.  There  was  $315  million  of  the  $8.6  billion  that  was 
set  aside  primarily  for  transit  funds.  It's  too  early  at  this  point  for 
me  to  give  you  accurate  numbers  on  how  much  we  anticipate.  I 
would  suspect,  as  the  Secretary  has  stated  earlier,  that's  informa- 
tion that  we  can  provide  to  you  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  I  guess  my  only  other  comment,  and  I  think  you  an- 
swered it  very  well,  but  in  getting — ^you  used  one  example  of  one 
transit  line  going  from  1,000  to  11,000  back  to  8,000.  How  do  we 
get  people  to  continue  to  use  it?  They  were  forced  to  use  it  under 
an  emergency  situation,  but  how  do  we  get  them  to  voluntarily  use 
it  and  then,  therefore,  be  able  to  help  us  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
quirements and  other  things? 

How  do  we  make  the  switch-over  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  mass 
transit? 

Mr.  Linton.  We  hope  that  just  the  exposure  will  help.  Reading 
some  of  the  newspaper  articles,  I  think  there  are  some  people  in 
this  region  who  just  began  to  realize  that  they  even  had  a  transit 
system  and  had  a  chance  to  experience  it  because  of  the  earth- 
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quake.  I  think  as  a  result  of  that,  we  would  probably  change  the 
culture  and  the  lifestyles  of  some  of  those  who  reside  in  this  area. 

As  a  result,  many  residents  will  begin  to  use  transit.  The  other 
thing  that  we  have  to  do  is  make  sure  that,  once  again,  we  make 
our  service  convenient,  reliable  and  predictable.  We're  also  using 
ridership  surveys,  to  try  to  find  and  collect  data  and  information 
that  will  enable  us  to  provide  the  kind  of  service  that  will  keep 
those  riders  there. 

That's  why  the  data  collection  and  the  surveys  that  we're  con- 
ducting were  very  vital  in  our  efforts  to  try  to  maintain  that  rider- 
ship,  as  was  done  by  BART  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  you,  Mr.  Linton, 
thank  you  so  much  for  your  testimony.  I  will  defer  any  questions 
at  this  time,  but  I  will  say  to  you  that  I'm  certain  that  this  Com- 
mittee looks  forward  to  your  comments  and  your  input  on  a  contin- 
uous basis. 

I  heard  not  only  your  testimony  today,  but  read  some  of  your  sta- 
tistics yesterday  when  we  had  the  meeting  out  at  Cal  State.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  concerned  as  to  how  this  plays  out  over  the  next  few 
weeks  and  few  months  in  terms  of  ridership. 

Obviously,  there  was  a  big  surge  in  the  Metrolink  ridership  right 
after  the  quake  and,  to  some  degree,  that  has  gone  down.  As  you 
gather  more  information,  and  I  don't  believe  you  have  all  that  in- 
formation at  this  point,  but  as  you  gather  more  information  and  de- 
termine what  the  patterns  of  ridership  are  and  how  your  outreach 
with  CTS,  Commuter  Transportation  Services,  CTS,  and  those 
types  of  agencies  that  you  are  working  with  as  you  gather  more  in- 
formation and  as  you  do  more  in  outreach  to  educate  the  average 
citizen  in  the  metropolitan  area,  particularly  here  in  L.A.  County, 
we'd  like  to,  of  course,  be  edified  as  to  that  data  and  understand 
how  we  can  better  provide  an  integration  of  your  transit  services 
and  our  highway  needs. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  testimony  and  for  your  commitment 
out  here  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  encourage  you,  in  the 
Bay  Area,  the  ridership  was  around  210,000  and  after  the  bridge 
went  down,  the  Bay  Bridge,  which  is  the  main  artery,  it  jumped 
to  280  to  300,000  and  leveled  off  at  250,000,  which  is  almost  a  20 
percent  increase.  So  you're  right.  We're  going  to  inoculate  them  and 
let  them  use  the  service  and  they'll  enjoy  it. 

I  am  worried  about  cost-effectiveness.  I'm  a  champion  of  rail.  I 
think  we  ought  to  expand  here  in  Los  Angeles.  I  think  thejr're  50 
years  behind.  But  the  cost-effectiveness — I  have  bus  services  in  my 
suburban  area  getting  14  percent  return  from  fare  box  and  I  have 
BART  getting  50  percent  return. 

Is  there  a  chance  to  marry  the  heavy  rail,  which  is  very,  very  ex- 
pensive and  very  labor-intensive,  with  light  rail  to  some  effect  here 
in  Los  Angeles?  Are  you  and  your  agency  in  on  the  planning  proc- 
ess here  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin? 
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Mr.  LI^^^ON.  Let  me  just  say  one  of  the  major  initiatives  that  all 
of  you  have  been  involved  with  in  terms  of  the  creation  of  ISTEA 
has  been  giving  the  local  communities  both  the  opportunity  and  the 
ability  to  make  major  transportation  decisions.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  that  is  that  communities  now  have  to  look  at 
both  cost-effectiveness  and  use  alternative  analysis  to  determine 
what  service — heavy  rail,  light  rail,  bus  service — ^what  is  best  to  be 
used  in  these  corridors. 

We  look  to  continue  to  work  with  those  local  communities 
through  their  MPOs,  through  their  TIP  and  STIP  programs  of 
projects.  But  most  of  the  task  goes  to  that  local  community  through 
the  MPO  process,  with  our  collaboration  and  support,  however,  to 
make  those  decisions. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  Let  me  call  on  Chairman  Brown  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Brown,  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Kim. 

Mr.  Kim.  I  have  just  simple  questions  for  you,  sir.  The  first  ques- 
tion is  are  you  aware  of  this  controversy  on  the  Metro  Line  tunnel, 
that  a  certain  segment  wall  thickness  was  much  less  than  called 
for?  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  paid  special  attention  on 
that  area  through  inspection. 

Mr.  Linton.  Yes.  You're  making  reference  to  the  Red  Line  tunnel 
and  questions  that  were  raised  at  some  point  about  its  structural 
integrity.  As  you  probably  know,  the  MTA  put  together  a  panel  of 
experts  from  around  the  country.  That  panel  was  given  both  auton- 
omy and  independence  to  examine  the  construction  work  that  was 
done,  to  go  in  and  do  borings  of  the  tunnel,  to  look  at  those  areas 
where  there  were  questions  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  structural  integrity. 

We  also  have  an  oversight  contractor  which  consults  with  us  at 
FTA.  Our  consultants  also  looked  at  the  examination  that  was  done 
by  the  panelists  as  a  second  view  of  what  was  done  here. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  also  came  here  and  personally  walked  those 
areas  of  the  Red  Line  where  many  of  those  questions  also  were 
raised.  We're  happy  to  say  that  the  panel's  report  did  indicate,  one, 
that  the  structural  integrity  of  the  Red  Line  is  there,  that  it  is  safe, 
it  did  withstand  the  earthquake,  as  we  all  know. 

They  did  mention  the  need  for  some  grouting  and  some  other  ad- 
ditional services  that  they  think  would  be  helpful  in  supporting 
that  structure.  That  is  being  done,  to  my  understanding.  They  also 
made  some  other  recommendations  that  I  know  Franklin  White, 
who  I  think  will  be  appearing  later  on  from  MTA,  will  probably  be 
willing  to  elaborate  on  even  more. 

Mr.  Kim.  My  second  question  to  you  is  this  Metrolink  ridership 
that  my  colleague  mentioned  a  while  ago.  I  have  one,  through  Foot- 
hill, Metrolink  going  upland  to  San  Bemadino,  which  is  cutting 
through  my  district,  and  then  another  one  going  through  Ontario 
to  Riverside  County.  Again,  that's  cutting  through  my  district,  also. 

My  question  to  you  is  looking  at  the  BART  system,  the  ridership 
has  gone  up  25  percent  permanently.  Do  you  have  any  specific  plan 
to  encourage  ridership  continually  rather  than  over  the  short-term? 
Do  you  have  any  plan? 
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Mr.  Linton.  As  I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  Congressman,  we  hope  that 
our  ridership  surveys,  a  lot  of  which  will  be  directed  at  Metrolink 
riders,  will  be  able  to  collect  data  from  them  that  will  allow  us  to 
provide  the  kind  of  service  that  will  be  needed  to  keep  that  rider- 
ship  there. 

We're  also  working  with  Amtrak  and  also  FRA,  our  other  modal 
Administrator,  Jolene  Molitoris,  to  look  at  ways  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  ridership  that  was  indicated  earlier. 

The  Chair.  Chairman  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Linton,  it 
was  obviously  music  to  my  ears  your  assessment  of  the  safety  fac- 
tor. That  safety  factor  has  been  raised  in  the  press  several  times 
and  it  dealt  with,  as  you  indicated,  the  structural  integrity.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Kim  said  that  in  some  spots,  the  thickness  did  not  conform  to 
the  desired  thickness,  and  that  goes  to  the  structural  integrity. 

As  you're  well  aware,  it  was  a  7.5  quake  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  all  instances  it  did  not  conform  to  the  specification,  I 
thought  I  heard  you  say,  and  obviously  I'm  soliciting  a  repeat  of 
that,  that,  one,  you  felt  it  was  a  good  expenditure  of  Federal  money 
as  it  related  to  safety  and,  two,  that  notwithstanding  the  report 
which  said  that  there  were  some  flaws,  that  it  is,  in  your  opinion, 
a  safe  tunnel  as  it  relates  to  the  Red  Line. 

Mr.  Linton.  Mr.  Chairman,  working  with  MTA,  I  had  discusr 
sions  with  them  at  the  time  that  there  was  major  concern  raised 
about  the  Red  Line,  and  supported  their  decision  to  bring  in  the 
panelists. 

We  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  credentials  and  the  experience 
of  the  panelists  that  were  brought  in  to  examine  the  system.  We 
assigned  our  own  PMO  to  examine  the  work  of  the  panelists  and 
to  work  with  them,  and  they  submitted  a  report  to  us,  as  well. 

All  those  reports  seem  to  reflect,  one,  that  the  structural  integ- 
rity of  the  Red  Line  is  in  place.  As  I  stated  earlier,  they  did  make 
some  recommendations  on  how  it  can  be  strengthened.  The  MTA 
is  working  to  follow  through  on  those  recommendations. 

I  think  there  are  some  lessons  that  have  been  learned  from  this 
process.  I  think  under  the  new  leadership,  that  the  MTA  has  also 
put  in  place  many  of  the  recommendations  that  were  made  earlier 
to  make  sure  they  better  monitor  the  construction  process  and  to 
make  sure  that  as  we  continue  with  further  development  of  the 
system,  that  the  lessons  learned  from  this  would  once  again  reap 
benefits  for  us  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Dekon.  It's  my  understanding,  and  probably  yours,  too,  that 
those  defects,  that  the  contractor  is  providing  corrections  to  that 
and  the  management  firm  has  agreed  to  pay  for  the  study.  The 
only  reason,  Mr.  Linton,  I  raise  it  is  because  good  news  doesn't 
seem  to  travel  as  fast  as  either  bad  news  or  questionable  news. 

Rightfully,  there  was  great  anxiety  about  the  structural  integrity 
and  it  was  played  out  quite  legitimately  in  the  newspaper.  But 
when  we  found  that,  one,  we  had  a  real  test,  not  only  a  scientific 
examination,  but  a  real  test,  it  seems  to  go,  oh,  I  guess  it's  safe. 
I  think  we  have  to  get  the  word  out  to  riders  and  potential  riders 
that,  one,  it  is  safe  and,  two,  that  the  Federal  Government  feels 
that  their  money  was  spent  appropriately. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Dixon.  Mr. 
McKeon. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  the  work  that  you  have  done,  for  what  MTA  did,  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Cities  of  Santa  Clarita,  Palmdale,  Lancaster,  for  quickly 
jumping  in  and  getting  those  extra  stations  built  and  increasing 
the  ridership. 

Just  maybe  a  kind  of  nitpicky  question.  It  says  here  that  the  rid- 
ership jumped  from  10,000  to  18,000  a  day  after  peaking  at  31.  Is 
that  system- wide?  That's  all  of  the  Metrolink? 

Mr.  Linton.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  McKeon.  But  then  it  says  that  the  Santa  Clarita  leveled  off 
at  8,200  riders  a  day,  up  from  1,000.  That  would  mean  they  in- 
creased 7,200  or  overall  increased  8,000. 

Mr.  Linton.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  McKeon.  What  about  the  riders  that  come  down  from  the 
Antelope  Valley?  That  would  have  added,  I  think,  too. 

Mr.  Linton.  I  don't  have  the  specific  numbers  on  that,  but  I  can 
provide  that  to  you.  I  would  like  to  also  underscore  your  statement 
that  the  local  communities  were  very  responsive  in  stepping  up  to 
the  plate  at  an  early  point  to  make  sure  that  those  temporary  sta- 
tions were  put  in  place  and  provided  the  financial  resources  to  do 
that.  They  need  to  be  applauded  for  that  response. 

That's  just  an  indication,  once  again,  that  this  was  a  partnership 
and  that  everyone  stepped  up  to  the  plate  at  the  appropriate  time 
and  put  together  their  resources  as  a  team  to  respond  to  this  disas- 
ter. Our  success  in  this  could  not  have  happened  without  that  kind 
of  response. 

Mr.  McKeon.  I  really  appreciate  that.  I  know  the  people  out 
there  that  were  sitting  in  their  cars  for  several  hours  a  day  really 
appreciate  it,  too.  And  there's  been  a  lot  of  discussion  on  how  we 
can  keep  that  ridership  up  and  I  know  we  want  to  do  all  we  can 
to  help  continue  this  partnership  and  continue  to  make  it  produc- 
tive. 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  if  I  could  just  elaborate  a  little  more  on 
that.  Mr.  Linton  has  already  touched  on  this,  but  I  think  there 
were  three  things  that  happened  to  make  that  ridership  go  up  sig- 
nificantly. Number  one  was  the  pricing  schedule  that  Metrolink 
used.  I  think  they  were  very  creative  in  looking  at  pricing. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Free  for  a  month? 

Mr.  Pena.  Well,  yes.  And  they  realized  that  the  original  price 
was  a  little  steep.  That  was  based  on  the  previous  lower  ridership 
figures.  Once  ridership  figures  went  up,  they  were  able  to  adjust 
that  pricing  down.  So  I  think  that's  one  key. 

Two,  we  noticed  that  once  employers  start  to  provide  vans  to  get 
employees  to  the  stations  and  then,  also,  vans  here  downtown  and 
that  MTA  also  started  providing  vans  and  buses,  then  people  knew 
they  had  service  from  their  homes  to  the  station  to  downtown  and 
then  to  work.  So  once  that  was  integrated,  we  saw  that  things 
worked  much  better. 

Then,  also,  the  work  of  CTS.  They're  encouraging  people,  giving 
people  information,  et  cetera,  and,  of  course,  getting  the  stations 
built  as  quickly  as  possible.  All  combined,  they  helped  the  rider- 
ship. So  I  think  the  test  that  we're  now  examining  is  how  to  con- 
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tinue  that  so  that  people,  now  that  they've  experienced  the  rider- 
ship  and  have  enjoyed  it  and  seen  that  it's  safe  and  it's  clean  and 
it's  fun  and  you  can  go  to  work  on  it,  will  continue  to  use  it  now 
that  the  freeways  are  going  to  be  opened  up  very  soon.  That's  the 
task. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Then  those  cities  jumped  in  very  quickly  and  put 
in,  what,  a  million,  then  a  million-and-a-half,  and  built  those  sta- 
tions in  48  hours. 

Mr.  Pena.  That's  right.  Tremendous. 

The  Chair.  There's  no  question  that  Lancaster  and  Palmdale 
came  up  with  a  million  or  a  million-and-a-half  to  build  those  tem- 
porary stations  in  the  Antelope  Valley  really  did  relieve  the  traffic 
in  that  State  Route  14  area. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  now  call  on  Congressman  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Congressman  Becerra. 

Mr.  Becerra.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Only  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Linton  and  those  folks  from  FTA  for  the  tremendous  work 
they've  done  here  for  the  people  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Chair.  Again,  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Administrator,  thank  you 
very,  very  much  for  your  participation  at  these  hearings  and  again 
for  your  active  work  all  through  this  time  period.  We  look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  with  you  as  we  try  to  deal  with  the  policy 
issues,  as  well  as  administrative,  some  of  the  things  that  we  might 
be  able  to  help  out  from  a  funding  level,  as  Mr.  Kim  has  pointed 
out.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Linton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pena.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  all  the  members,  thank 
you  for  your  attention.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  call  on  an  Ethel  B.,  a  friend 
of  Bill's,  someone  who,  because  of  his  own  background  in  the  real 
estate  and  construction  business,  his  own  construction  company, 
really  has  a  very,  very  fine  reputation  in  terms  of  what  he's  been 
able  to  do  not  only  as  an  appointee  of  Grovemor  Clinton  for  his  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Services,  but  also  now  as  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency.  I'd  like  to  call  on  now  James 
Lee  Witt  as  the  head  of  FEMA. 

Mr.  Witt  will  be  accompanied  by  a  new  person  on  our  team,  a 
very  fine  person  who  is  now  the  acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works,  the  Honorable  John  Zirschky,  who  is  also  ac- 
companied by  Brigadier  General  Milton  Hunter  of  the  South  Pacific 
Division  Office  in  San  Francisco. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  go  ahead  and  call  on  Director  Witt.  Your 
statement,  Mr.  Witt,  is  made  a  part  of  the  record,  but  I  just  really, 
again — ^you've  heard  me  say  this  and  I  know  you  cringe  every  time 
I  mention  this,  but  from  my  own  experience  of  having  lived 
through  the  Loma  Prieto  earthquake,  I  used  to  say  that  the  RTC 
and  the  FEMA  are  the  two  Federal  agencies  that  could  screw  up 
a  two-car  parade.  I  can  only  say  that  now  of  the  RTC. 

I  just  really  welcome  the  leadership  that  you  have  brought  to 
FEMA  and  to  the  team,  the  spirit,  just  your  hands-on  approach.  I 
just  want  to  commend  you  for  the  work  that  you  have  done  in 
working  with  the  state  and  local  officials  and  community-based  or- 
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ganizations  in  making  sure  that  people's  needs  were  being  met.  I 
just  want  to  commend  you  for  the  work  that  you  have  done. 

There  are  people  who  do  fall  through  the  cracks,  but  overall, 
without  a  doubt,  you  and  your  team  at  FEMA,  top  down,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  local  level,  have  been  responsive  and  have  been 
trying  to  make  sure  that  people  are  taken  care  of,  and  I  just  want 
to  commend  you  for  the  work  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Witt,  if  you  would,  go  ahead  and  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  LEE  WITT,  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL 
EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY;  AND  DR.  JOHN 
ZIRSCHKY,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 
FOR  CIVIL  WORKS,  U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  BRIG.  GEN.  MILTON  HUNTER,  COMMANDER, 
U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  SOUTH  PACIFIC  DIVISION, 
AND  COL.  ROBERT  VAN  ANTWERP,  COMMANDER,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES DISTRICT,  U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  Witt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  members 
of  the  Committee,  for  being  here  in  California  and  looking  at  the 
damage  yesterday  and  seeing  the  destruction  that  the  people  of 
California  have  been  going  through  and  the  pain  and  anguish.  We 
really  appreciate  your  time  that  you  spent  in  looking  at  the  dam- 
age in  California.  So  thank  you  from  all  of  us. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  talk  about  lessons 
learned  in  the  Northridge  earthquake.  Thirty  seconds  wasn't  very 
long,  but  in  that  period  of  time,  this  earthquake  has  forever 
changed  the  lives  of  the  people  of  southern  California  and  resulted 
in  the  largest  single  disaster  relief  operations  in  this  nation's  his- 
tory. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  and  thank  the  hundreds  of  dedicated  state 
and  local  officials  and  fire  personnel,  especially,  who  have  worked 
tirelessly  since  that  day  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  fellow  Califor- 
nians.  TTie  response  to  this  event  demonstrated  an  unprecedented 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, local  government  and  volunteer  agencies,  a  partnership  and 
team  work  that  delivered  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  most  effective 
response  operations. 

Together  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of  nearly  a  half-a-million  peo- 
ple. We  have  accepted  over  510,000  applications  from  victims  seek- 
ing Federal  assistance.  We  have  provided  over  700  million  already 
in  aid,  in  disaster  housing  assistance,  disaster  unemployment  as- 
sistance, and  individual  and  family  grants. 

Over  360,000  homes  have  been  inspected  for  damages.  There  are 
over  300  applications  for  grants  for  the  repair  and  restoration  of 
public  facilities  and  infrastructure.  Over  375  million  has  been  dis- 
tributed for  these  purposes.  We  are  projecting  costs  of  over  2.7  bil- 
lion before  we  complete  these  efforts. 

The  tremendous  numbers  of  people  and  communities  needing  as- 
sistance called  for  innovation  in  our  disaster  response  operations 
and  I'd  like  to  highlight  just  a  few  of  these  for  you.  The  scope  of 
the  disaster,  the  cultural  diversity,  and  the  economic  dynamics  of 
the  impacted  area  presented  us  with  unique  requirements.  To  meet 
those  requirements,  we  undertook  the  most  aggressive  public  out- 
reach and  information  campaigns  of  all  time. 
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That  was  done  by  FEMA  and  the  State  Office  of  Emergency 
Services  and  local  communities  working  together  as  a  team.  We 
had  staff  available  in  centers  who  were  able  to  work  with  victims 
in  over  14  different  languages.  We  had  provided  language  trans- 
lation services  in  more  than  140  languages.  When  Dick  Andrews 
and  I  sat  down  one  day  because  we  felt  like  we  needed  more  people 
to  interpret  Armenian,  Korean,  Spanish,  whatever,  he  called  on  the 
Forest  Service  and  we  called  on  the  Reserve  units  and  worked  it 
out  to  have  the  bilingual  people  there  to  interpret  for  us. 

We  streamlined  the  forms  and  provided  transportation  between 
centers  if  some  lines  were  longer  than  at  another  center.  We  estab- 
lished a  training  center  at  our  disaster  field  office  to  train  the  thou- 
sands of  local  people  we  hired  and  to  cross-train  our  own  employ- 
ees, as  well.  In  response  to  a  suggestion  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
we  modified  our  regulations  to  sJlow  the  use  of  city  employees  on 
one  particular  contract,  that  was  the  debris  removal,  which  saved 
the  Federal  Disaster  Fund  $6  million  on  that  one  instance. 

This  earthquake  demonstrated  that  response  to  large-scale  disas- 
ters require  a  national  response.  We  mobilized  resources,  personnel 
from  over  27  Federal  agencies  and  used  emergency  management 
personnel  from  numerous  states.  One  of  the  most  significant  inno- 
vations of  this  event  came  about  because  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  hard  work  of  this  Committee.  I'm  referring  to  the  area  of 
mitigation. 

Because  the  passage  of  the  Hazard  Mitigation  and  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act,  significant  funding  was  made  available  to  help  com- 
munities rebuild  more  safely.  This  changed  allowed  us  to  incor- 
porate mitigation  planning  up  front  here  in  southern  California. 
Our  inspectors  identified  mitigation  options  as  part  of  their  inspec- 
tion reports  and  included  them  as  part  of  the  project  estimates. 

It  also  provided  support  for  FEMA  and  the  State  of  California  to 
sign  a  revolutionary  memorandum  of  understanding.  In  this  MOU, 
it  establishes  a  seismic  upgrade  trigger.  This  trigger  will  allow  seis- 
mic strengthening  of  critical  public  buildings  to  local  codes.  The  im- 
portance of  this  is  clear.  It  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  im- 
proving the  seismic  safety  of  southern  California  and  it  will  also  re- 
duce the  disaster  costs  from  future  earthquakes. 

All  of  these  innovations  were  critical  to  our  delivering  a  rapid 
and,  I  believe,  effective  response  to  the  victims  of  the  Northridge 
earthquake. 

But  where  do  we  go  from  here?  How  do  we  take  what  we  have 
learned  and  improve  our  disaster  response  and  recovery?  First,  we 
must  incorporate  modem  technology  into  the  delivery  of  assistance 
for  individuals.  We  must  computerize  the  application  process  rath- 
er than  relying  on  paper  forms. 

We  are  now  using  computers  for  our  inspection  process;  for  ex- 
ample, the  ACE  system  we  talked  about  yesterday.  We  need  to 
automate  the  complete  delivery  system  so  it  can  work  more  effi- 
ciently. This  has  so  many  obvious  benefits.  It  will  allow  for  more 
efficient,  centralized  processing  and  payment  and  financial  con- 
trols. It  will  allow  for  an  effective  application  tracking.  So  when  a 
victim  requests  the  status  of  their  application  or  when  you  have  to 
follow-up  with  us  on  the  status  of  an  applicant's  application,  we 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  or  them  what  that  status  is. 
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I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  will  result  in  more  face-to-face 
interaction  with  the  disaster  victims,  not  less.  It  will  allow  us  to 
devote  resources  to  improving  customer  services  instead  of  process- 
ing papers.  This  is  one  of  my  top  priorities  and  I  expect  to  have 
some  new  system  tested  and  in  place  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Second,  one  of  the  most  obvious  lessons  learned  from  this  earth- 
quake is  that  mitigation  does  work.  The  LA  retrofit  ordinance,  the 
West  Hollywood  project,  the  Caltrans  bridge  programs  are  exam- 
ples that  prove  you  can  design  and  construct  structures  to  with- 
stand the  impacts  of  earthquakes. 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  cost  of  this  earthquake  to  the  taxpayers 
would  have  been  even  greater  if  these  programs  had  not  been  in 
place.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the  efforts  of  this  Committee  have  greatly 
enhanced  our  ability  to  fund  mitigation  in  the  post-disaster  envi- 
ronment. But  shouldn't  we  be  looking  at  how  we  can  avoid  these 
costs  before  the  event  happens?  We  in  the  Administration  are  con- 
sidering a  number  of  options,  options  such  as  establishing  a  mitiga- 
tion trust  fund  for  the  future. 

Also,  we're  looking  at  cost-shared  incentives  after  a  disaster  dec- 
laration for  those  states  or  communities  who  have  undertaken  miti- 
gation actions  before  an  event.  We  have  to  do  a  better  job  working 
with  our  state  and  local  partners  to  improve  our  overall  emergency 
management  capability. 

We  need  to  emphasize  training  and  exercising  with  our  partners 
to  enhance  our  performance  during  a  disaster.  We  need  to  work 
with  the  states  on  establishing  disaster  funds,  state  disaster  funds, 
and  to  recognize  the  need  for  recovery  planning,  as  well. 

We  need  to  incorporate  mitigation  at  all  levels  of  emergency 
management  activity.  These  linkages  and  the  future  direction  we 
are  setting  for  emergency  management  and  disaster  response  and 
recovery  are  being  refined  and  improved.  I  want  to  work  closely 
with  this  Committee  to  incorporate  these  improvements  into  our 
legislative  authorities,  as  well. 

In  closing,  I  believe  that  we  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in  emer- 
gency management.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  change  the  land- 
scape of  this  nation,  to  build  our  communities  safer  aind  out  of 
harm's  way,  to  prepare  our  people  to  respond  better  and  to  plan  re- 
covery better. 

Today  you  have  my  commitment  for  doing  that  and  also  the  com- 
mitment of  President  Clinton,  that  together  we  will  rebuild  the 
communities  of  southern  California.  We  will  continue  to  support 
the  state  and  the  local  communities  so  that  they  will  be  safer  and 
better  prepared  for  the  risks  that  they  face  in  the  future,  so  the 
next  earthquake  will  be  just  another  natural  hazard,  not  a  natural 
disaster. 

Together  we  must  make  that  our  goal;  not  just  for  southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  for  every  community  in  this  nation.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd 
like  to  add,  too,  that  we  and  I  have  had  tremendous  support  from 
the  White  House  and  tremendous  support  from  John  Emerson,  who 
has  been  a  confidant  for  me  and  who  has  supported  this  response 
and  the  decisions  that  we've  had  to  make,  and  has  helped  us  move 
things  along  faster  because  of  that  support.  I  just  want  to  say  we 
appreciate  that  very  much. 
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Dick  Andrews  and  I  have  been  friends  for  a  long  time.  The  state 
did  a  fantastic  job  in  that  initial  first  response,  which  is  their  job. 
State  and  local  communities  have  the  responsibility  and  are  the 
first  responders.  California  has  a  good  system  in  place. 

When  we  came  to  California,  when  Dick  told  me  how  bad  it  was 
and  we  had  come  to  California,  we  supported  them  in  the  recovery 
efforts  and  whatever  response  requests  that  they  had  and  it  went 
very  well.  But  we  have  made  mistakes  and  we've  learned  from 
those  mistakes.  And  people  have  fell  through  the  cracks.  We  have 
tried  to  resolve  those  and  work  to  make  the  system  better. 

But  anytime  you  have  a  disaster  of  this  magnitude  with  this 
many  people  involved,  you  will  have  people  that  f£dl  through  the 
cracks  and  you  will  make  mistakes.  But  I  think  the  mistakes  that 
we've  made  we've  learned  from  and  we  have  better  the  response  in 
California  and  will  have  in  future  disasters  for  those  mistakes  and 
lessons  learned. 

I'm  having  an  all-hands  meeting  at  our  Disaster  Field  Office  this 
afternoon.  Then  I'm  going  to  Redwood  City,  our  Central  Processing, 
to  have  an  all-hands  meeting  there  tomorrow,  because  it's  really 
critical  that  any  of  the  issues  that  have  come  to  your  office  have 
come  to  our  office  and  we  resolve  how  we  can  take  care  of  the  peo- 
ple that  do  fall  through  those  cracks  and  serve  them  better. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Director  Witt.  In  order  to  con- 
serve some  time,  since  we  are  on  a  strict  deadline  here  this  after- 
noon to  catch  our  plane,  let  me  at  this  time  call  on  Dr.  Zirschky 
to  testify,  as  well. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Dr.  Zirschky  has  been  the  acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works.  Dr.  Zirschky  is  really  a  well 
qualified  person,  having  been  with  Senator  Simpson  and  Senator 
Jeffords  on  the  Senate  side  and  coming  to  us  now  in  this  new  posi- 
tion as  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Works,  but 
today  as  the  acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works. 

I  just  want  to  welcome  him  here.  This  is  his  first  opportunity  to 
testify  before  our  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee,  but 
Dr.  Zirschky  comes  with  a  great  reputation  of  what  he's  been  able 
to  do  on  the  Senate  side.  We've  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

So  we  welcome  you  here  to  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Zirschky.  Thank  you,  sir.  I'll  try  and  be  very  brief  given  the 
time  constraints.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  United  States  Army's  efforts  and  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  support  FEMA  in  responding  to  this  disaster. 

As  you  noted,  with  me  today  is  Brigadier  Greneral  Milton  Hunter. 
He  is  Commander  of  the  South  Pacific  Division  in  San  Francisco. 
Also  present  is  Colonel  Robert  Van  Antwerp,  the  Commander  of 
our  Los  Angeles  District. 

The  Department  of  the  Army's  overall  responsibility  is  to  prepare 
and  respond  to  threats  to  our  Nation's  security  and  other  threats 
to  our  country.  Our  resources  are  often  called  upon  to  support 
FEMA  and  other  agencies  in  responding  to  major  disasters.  The 
Corps  and  other  Army  commands  are  an  integral  part  of  and  often 
a  principal  player  in  these  efforts. 
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The  Army  responds  to  floods,  hurricanes,  coastal  storms, 
droughts  and  other  emergencies,  such  as  the  Northridge  earth- 
quake. Under  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  the  lead  in  emergency  support  function  number  three. 
They  have  tasked  us,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  take  the 
lead  in  that  role.  Under  this  emergency  support  function,  we  do  ac- 
tivities such  as  emergency  clearance  of  debris,  temporary  construc- 
tion of  emergency  access  routes  and  facilities,  emergency  restora- 
tion of  critical  public  services  and  facilities,  and  demolition  and  sta- 
bilization of  structures. 

Within  30  minutes  of  the  earthquake,  the  South  Pacific  Division 
staff"  and  the  Corps  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  had  manned 
their  emergency  operations  centers.  The  Los  Angeles  emergency  op- 
erations center  came  on  line  three  hours  later  due  to  the  need  to 
use  our  backup  facility.  We  had  planned  ahead  for  the  event  antici- 
pating, that  we  might  lose  power  or  other  services.  We  had  already 
identified  a  backup  location  and  it  took  us  a  little  while  to  get 
there.  From  January  17  until  February  8,  our  emergency  oper- 
ations centers  worked  around  the  clock. 

I  would  also  like  to  briefly  acknowledge  what  the  Department  of 
Defense  did  in  response  to  this  earthquake.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  Sixth  United  States  Army,  nearly  900  military  personnel 
from  both  active  and  reserve  components  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense provided  assistance  to  FEMA. 

Some  of  the  response  we  provided  were  linguists  from  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute.  We  had  experts  in  Farsi,  Russian,  Viet- 
namese, Spanish  to  help  the  FEMA  representatives  complete  disas- 
ter forms.  We  supported  in  the  water  supply  function.  The  Corps 
delivered  about  1.8  million  gallons  of  water,  with  assistance  from 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  The  Army  provided  stress  man- 
agement teams  to  help  people  cope  with  the  aftermath  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

Our  combat  camera  units  helped  do  overflights  to  try  and  give 
a  broad  perspective  of  the  damage  to  the  area.  Under  the  Army 
Corps,  we  provided  emergency  power  to  Valencia  Medical  Center 
and  to  the  Los  Alamedos  Reserve  Center,  which  is  where  the  state 
and  local  communities  have  their  emergency  operations  center. 

Corps  structural  inspectors  from  36  Corps  offices  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  personally  inspected  over 
35,000  buildings  in  this  area  to  make  sure  that  they're  habitable. 
We  prepared  damage  survey  reports  to  help  assess  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing public  infrastructure. 

Overall,  we  had  700  people  from  the  Corps  and  100  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  personnel  involved  in  these  efforts.  Following  all  dis- 
aster responses,  the  Corps  carefully  considers  lessons  learned  and 
identifies  corrective  actions  that  will  help  us  respond  to  future 
emergencies.  We  had  two  lessons  that  we  learned  from  this  activ- 
ity. 

First,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  the  state  and  local  emer- 
gency operations  center  located  closer  to  the  Federal  emergency  op- 
erations center.  Second,  the  Army's  personnel  policies  are  some- 
what different  from  other  agencies'  personnel  policies.  It  would  be 
helpful  if  we  had  a  consistent  set  of  personnel  policies  to  help  in 
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our  response  activities  on  how  we  take  care  of  overtime,  weekend 
duty,  tours  of  duty,  travel  and  other  personnel  matters. 

In  short,  the  Corps  and  DOD  were  well  prepared  to  respond  to 
this  disaster.  The  assigned  missions  were  carried  out  well.  They 
clearly  demonstrate  the  extent  and  justification  for  our  prepared- 
ness activities. 

The  willingness  of  employees  from  the  Corps  and  other  Federal 
agencies  to  sustain  hardships  and  impacts  to  their  personal  lives 
in  order  to  assist  fellow  citizens  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  public 
service.  These  people  are  an  important  national  asset  and  I'd  like 
to  thank  them  personally  for  their  help. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Witt.  I  think  without  his 
coordination  and  the  improvements  that  he's  made  within  FEMA, 
our  activities  would  not  have  been  able  to  be  as  successfully  com- 
pleted. 

The  Chair.  Dr.  Zirschky,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  presen- 
tation here,  as  well  as  your  work  during  this  whole  time  of  the 
emergency.  Director  Witt,  if  I  could  ask  you,  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems always  that  comes  up  whenever  there  is  a  natural  disaster  is 
the  establishment  of  the  DACs,  the  disaster  application  centers. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  that  happened  this  time  was  that  you 
did  seek  input  from  local  groups  for  the  first  time  on  where  to  lo- 
cate either  DACs  or  mobile  disaster  assistance  centers.  I'm  wonder^ 
ing  did  you  find  that  to  be  helpful  and  is  this  something  that  yoii 
will  be  building  into  any  future  activities  that  you  will  be  conduct- 
ing? 

Mr.  Witt.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  very  helpful  because  they  know 
the  community  better  than  anybody,  and  we  will  be  using  that  type 
of  a  system  in  the  future.  The  community-based  organizations  sup- 
ported us  110  percent  and  were  very,  very  active  in  this  effort. 

The  problem  we  had  was  finding  a  building  that  was  safe  in  a 
lot  of  those  areas,  that  were  seismically  safe,  to  put  the  centers, 
but  we  did  and  the  community  groups  helped  us  a  great  deal. 

The  Chair.  One  of  the  things  that  we've  been  talking  a  great 
deal  about  is  mitigation.  Would  you  say  that  the  mitigation  feature 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  monies  that  are  being  given  to  the 
public  and  private  sector  in  their  rebuilding,  rehabilitation  efforts? 

Mr.  Witt.  With  the  mitigation  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and 
this  Committee  and  others  members  of  Congress  passed  during  the 
flood,  it's  going  to  increase  the  funds  that  will  be  available  for  Cali- 
fornia to  do  mitigation.  What  we  did  in  the  MOU  that  we  worked 
out  with  the  state,  we  signed  the  MOU  giving  the  state  the  author- 
ity to  approve  mitigation  grants  up  front  as  they  rebuild  public  fa- 
cilities, which  is  important. 

In  the  past,  it  had  taken  a  year-and-a-half  to  two  years  for  ap- 
proval of  a  mitigation  grant,  which  was  too  long.  We  need  to  use 
it  now  to  build  them  back  safer  and  to  the  codes. 

The  Chair.  And  how  much  was — as  I  recall,  was  it  $750  million 
that's  been  made  available  for  this  kind  of  effort? 

Mr.  Witt.  It  will  be  somewhere  around  $750  million.  It  could  be 
a  little  more,  could  be  a  little  less  than  that. 

The  Chair.  Now,  this  is  really  for  those  areas  where  damage  has 
already  occurred  and  there  is  a  Federally-  declared  disaster. 

Mr.  Witt.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chair.  What  should  we  be  doing  in  the  future  to  emphasize 
mitigation  today  in  order  to  reduce  any  potential  risk  from  any  nat- 
ural disaster?  Hopefully,  things  like  my  Natural  Disaster  Protec- 
tion Act,  which  many  members  of  the  Committee  are  co-sponsoring, 
will  be  an  effort  in  that,  but  I'm  wondering  what  other  efforts 
might  be  looked  at. 

Mr.  Witt.  I  think  it's  important  that  we  look  at  some  system 
that  we  could  do  mitigation  work  year-round  instead  of  just  during 
a  disaster.  I  think  it's  important  that  we  be  able  to  work  with  the 
states  and  the  local  communities  to  help  to  build  SEifer  commu- 
nities. 

Now  the  only  time  that  we  can  utilize  the  mitigation  funds  that 
we  have  is  after  a  Presidential  disaster  has  been  declared.  If  we 
can  spend  money  up  front  in  helping  communities  build  safer  and 
out  of  harm's  way,  then  it's  going  to  safe  Federal,  state  and  local 
tax  dollars  in  the  future. 

But  the  most  important  thing  is,  it's  going  to  save  a  lot  of  frus- 
tration on  people's  lives  and  communities.  They  will  be  able  to 
build  safer  and  it's  a  proven  fact.  It  can  be  done. 

The  Chair.  As  we  were  touring  the  facilities  yesterday,  we  heard 
that  as  a  result  of  the  1971  earthquake  here,  and  let  me  direct  this 
to  Dr.  Zirschky.  As  a  result  of  the  1971  earthquake,  there  was  a 
reservoir  that  did  break.  I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  that,  the  Van 
Norman  reservoir  in  the  North  County  area  was  built. 

Did  you  find  any  structural  deficiencies  or  loss  of  water,  any 
breakage  of  the  reservoirs  in  terms  of  the  Northridge  earthquake? 

Dr.  Zirschky.  No,  sir.  One  of  our  initial  reactions  to  any  earth- 
quake with  a  magnitude  of  5.0  or  greater  is  to  immediately  inspect 
our  facilities.  All  of  them  survived  without  any  significant  damage. 

The  Chair.  I'm  sorry.  You  used  a  figure  there  of  what  mag- 
nitude? 

Dr.  Zirschky.  5.0  on  the  Richter  scale. 

The  Chair.  And  that's  the  design  criteria? 

Dr.  Zirschky.  No.  The  design  criteria  is  higher  than  that.  It's 
just  our  standard  procedure  that  if  we  have  anjrthing  bigger  than 
a  five,  we  get  somebody  out  there  as  soon  as  possible  just  to  make 
sure  everything  is  fine. 

The  Chair.  In  terms  of  your  testimony,  you  said  that  the  Corps 
helped  inspect  over  34,000  buildings  and  structures.  Is  there  any 
kind  of  pattern  that  you  can  extract  from  having  inspected  that 
many  structures  as  to  what  kinds  of  structures  withstood  the 
earthquake  well?  Is  that  something  that  we  can  then  be  incorporat- 
ing into  the  future  as  far  as  mitigation  measures  or  requirements? 

Dr.  Zirschky.  No,  sir,  not  at  this  time.  We've  asked  our  Con- 
struction Engineering  Research  Laboratory  from  Illinois  to  come 
out  and  look  at  some  of  the  facilities  and  after  the  tour  of  the 
Northridge  University  Library,  we'll  probably  have  them  back  out 
again  to  look  at  the  t3rpes  of  damage  that  was  done  there. 

The  Chair.  Also,  in  your  written  testimony,  you  indicate  that  the 
Corps,  in  terms  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  General  Hunter's  Com- 
mand, the  South  Pacific  Division,  co-sponsored  an  earthquake  exer- 
cise within  the  California  Office  of  Emergency  Services.  When  was 
that  exercise  held  and  how  often  do  your  agencies  hold  these  kinds 
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of  disaster  preparedness  exercises?  Do  you  have  other  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  these  exercises? 

Dr.  ZiRSCHKY.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  agencies  participate.  That  particu- 
lar exercise  was  held  in  1991.  We  generally  have  an  annual  exer- 
cise. Our  Los  Angeles  District,  in  fact,  in  the  last  year,  had  to  acti- 
vate their  emergency  operations  center  five  times.  So  that  also 
gives  us  a  lot  of  practice,  for  the  fires,  the  riots,  some  flooding,  and 
for  the  Northridge  earthquake. 

The  Chair.  Very  well.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Zeliff. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  my  congratula- 
tions to  all  of  you  for  doing  an  outstanding  job.  Director  Witt,  on 
my  way  out  here,  even  on  the  way  to  the  hotel,  heard  many,  many 
good  compliments  on  the  job  that  you  have  done.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  just  a  quick  question. 

On  $8.6  billion  worth  of  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
how  much  do  you  think  we'll  actually  end  up  spending  and  how 
much  do  you  think  will  be  returned  back  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Treasury? 

Mr.  Witt.  Of  the  $8.6  biUion,  $4.7  bilUon  was  appropriated  into 
supplemental  for  FEMA.  After  looking  at  the  damages  yesterday 
with  you  and  the  Committee,  a  lot  of  the  structure  damage  that  we 
did  not  see  before,  like  at  Cal  State  University  and  the  hospital, 
because  of  the  sheetrock  walls  that  were  covering  the  damage  up. 

At  this  time,  there's  a  possibility  it  could  cost  more  than  the  $4.7. 
We're  going  to  have  to  wait  and  see  on  the  structural  damages  and 
see  if  we  have  enough.  So  we're  watching  it  very  closely.  The  origi- 
nal estimate  at  Cal  State  University  was  $200  million  damages. 
After  the  engineero  have  looked  at  that  and  took  off  the  walls,  86 
peers  in  that  library  were  structurally  damaged,  which  we  did  not 
have  before  and  could  not  see  because  it  was  covered  up.  So  now 
it's  up  to  350  million  in  damages.  The  hospital,  USC,  was  esti- 
mated at  400  million  in  preliminary  damages  when  the  state  OES 
and  FEMA  did  the  estimates  and  it's  very  likely  that  could  be  high- 
er. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  In  the  rush  to  deliver  aid  as  quick  as  possible,  you 
feel  that  the  proper  controls  were  in  place  that  needed  to  be  put 
in  place.  Maybe  just  a  quick  comment. 

Mr.  Witt.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  What  I  did,  which  has  never  been 
done  before,  just  to  make  sure  that  the  fraud  was  not  there,  be- 
cause these  d*-  lars  were  appropriated  for  the  people  that  were  in 
need,  I  asked  the  IG's  office  to  come  to  California  to  set  up  in  the 
disaster  field  office  to  make  sure  that  the  people  that  were  getting 
the  funds  for  assistance  were  eligible. 

At  a  press  conference,  I  announced  that  I  was  going  to  have  the 
IG  there  doing  random  checks  and  random  audits  to  make  sure 
that  those  people  that  honestly  needed  those  funds  were  the  ones 
receiving  them.  We  have  made  arrests  because  of  false  or  fraudu- 
lent applications.  I  understand  from  the  IG  before  I  left  Washing- 
ton that  there  are  fixing  to  be  some  more  arrests  made,  as  well. 
Mr.  Zeliff.  It's  unfortunate  that  that  takes  place,  but  the  safe- 
guards need  to  be  there  and  certainly  in  our  rush  to  do  the  right 
thing,  we  did  do  the  right  thing.  One  single,  last,  just  a  quick  com- 
ment. Again,  everything  that  I've  seen  has  been  very  complimen- 
tary. 
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But  what  single  thing  can  you  say  that  you've  learned  from  the 
process  that  may  have  been  the  weakest  point  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Witt.  I  think  the  process  that  was  in  my  statement  earlier 
about  computerizing  our  operations  now,  we  need  to  do  that.  I 
think  it  showed  us  clearly  that  central  processing — ^we're  going  to 
have  to  have  three  permanent  central  processing  in  the  United 
States;  one  on  the  west  coast,  central  United  States  and  the  east 
coast,  to  cover  any  future  disasters,  because  we'll  have  trained  peo- 
ple in  place  which  can  speed  up  the  operations. 

The  big  factor  of  this  is  it  will  give  us  the  capability  to  have  fi- 
nancial control  and  should  save  us  dollars  in  the  future.  Also,  here 
in  California,  I  think  the  size  of  this  disaster  was  just  incredible 
and  I  think  it  overwhelmed  all  of  us,  because  a  lot  of  the  damage 
was  behind  closed  doors  that  you  could  not  see.  The  extent  of  that 
damage  I  don't  think  we  all  realized  until  after  a  few  days  after 
we  had  been  here,  with  the  amount  of  people  that  were  in  parks 
and  centers. 

So  the  processes  and  our  roles  and  our  responsibilities,  we're 
having  a  two-day  retreat  in  Washington.  Secretary  Cisneros,  Sec- 
retary Pena,  Secretary  Reilly,  Secretary  Shalala,  myself,  all  of  us 
that  were  involved  in  this  Federal  response  and  how  we  can  do  a 
better  job,  what  we  can  do  together  where  we  will  not  be  duplicat- 
ing services  and  make  sure  that  that's  there. 

So  that's  going  to  happen  this  month  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  That's  good.  I  thank  you  again  and  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  Corps.  The  Corps  does  a  very  quiet,  strong  effort  all  the 
time  and  sometimes  doesn't  get  recognized  for  the  great  job  that 
they  do,  and  my  congratulations,  as  well.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  Direc- 
tor Witt  and  to  the  Corps,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleagues  and  the  Chairman  and  congratulate  you  on 
obviously  a  job  well  done,  facing  a  Herculean  task,  the  largest  nat- 
ural disaster  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  certainly  makes  the 
other  disasters  that  we  have  heard  about,  read  about  and  feared 
pale  by  comparison  to  the  statistics  that  we  learned  in  the  last  48 
hours. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen,  also,  for  making  yourselves 
available  to  this  Committee;  not  only  today,  but,  as  I  said,  over  the 
last  48  hours  for  site  inspection.  Indeed,  as  you  indicated.  Director 
Witt,  some  inspection  of  Cal  State  Northridge  and  buildings  that 
we  had  heretofore  not  even  seen  and  obviously  yourself  had  not 
even  seen  because  of  the  nature  of  the  circumstances. 

I  want  to  commend  your  presentation  today,  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  concerns  of  this  Committee  to  substantively  and  spe- 
cifically look  at  areas  for  improvement.  We  often  talk  about  life  as 
trial  by  error  and  we  don't  want  to  continue  to  repeat  those  errors. 

Someone  said  that  history  is  so  important  because  we  don't  want 
to  repeat  it.  Certainly,  the  computerization  aspect,  with  the  ACE 
system  that  you're  talking  about,  I'm  certain  will  help  FEMA  a 
great  deal. 

Second,  the  revamping  of  your  administration  realignment  as 
you  coordinate  with  the  state  and  local  agencies.  You  already  have 
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worked  with  several  agencies,  but  that  coordination  in  specific  I 
think  is  something  that  we  have  learned  and  can,  so  to  speak,  take 
home  and  take  it  to  the  bank. 

Third,  I  really  want  to  underscore  and  appreciate  your  concern 
about  some  type  of  a — and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Zeliff,  has  talked 
about  this,  too — a  trust  fund.  You  remarked  on  it  in  the  way  of  a 
mitigation  trust  fund,  whether  it  be  on  a  Federal  or  state  level. 
With  the  passage  of  H.R.  3435,  we  have  begun  to  walk  down  the 
road  in  the  right  direction  in  terms  of  mitigation  monies.  As  the 
Chairman  pointed  out,  $750  million  worth  of  mitigation  monies  ap- 
propriated are  earmarked  in  that  regard. 

I'm  hoping  that  we  can  increase  on  that  and  if  I'm  hearing  you 
correctly,  you  are  calling  for  or  are  an  advocate  of  more  of  a  year- 
long process.  The  way  I  understand  this,  and  I  was  talking  to  Sec- 
retary Peiia  about  hazardous  mitigation,  but  the  way  I  understand 
it  is  I  look  at  it  as  the  prevention  money  of  the  earthquake  bill, 
so  to  speak.  Even  as  we  talk  about  the  crime  bill,  we  talk  about 
prevention  as  opposed  to  punishment,  front-end  as  opposed  to  back- 
end. 

Hopefully,  we  in  the  Congress  will  begin  to  start  thinking  more 
about  prevention  vis-a-vis  just  earthquake  response,  because  it 
seems  like  we  save  more  money  with  prevention. 

My  one  question  to  you.  Director  Witt,  because  I  know  time  is 
of  the  essence,  is  relating  to  some  criticisms  that  I  have  heard  peo- 
ple making.  I  know  you're  very  concerned  about  what  you  can  do 
better.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  concern  or  confusion 
about  grants  as  opposed  to  loans.  Of  course,  in  a  disaster  like  this, 
you're  going  to  lose  housing,  you're  going  to  lose  businesses. 

I  know,  because  you  talked  with  me  yesterday,  you're  concerned 
about  the  response  and  the  economic  recovery  post-disaster.  What 
can  you  tell  us  about  some  of  these  concerns  relative  to  the  process- 
ing of  applications  and  whether  or  not  those  who  are  of  low  income 
have  been,  shall  we  say,  fairly  treated  in  their  ability  to  access 
grants  versus  loans?  Is  the  only  thing  that  is  available  SPA  loans? 
Are  there  grants  available,  and,  if  so,  what  is  being  done  to  try  to 
accommodate  those  persons  who  are  of  a  low  income  and  may  not 
be  able  to  repay  a  loan? 

Mr.  Witt.  Of  course,  there  is  the  immediate  assistance  for  tem- 
porary housing  or  emergency  repairs,  which  the  low  income  are 
available,  those  grants.  There  is  also  a  $10,000  grant  available  for 
emergency  repairs  for  someone  that  would  not  be  eligible  for  an 
SB  A  loan. 

I  think  what's  really  important  is  that  Director  Erskine  Bowles, 
a  year  ago,  when  we  first  talked  about  SBA  supporting  us  closer 
in  disaster  application  centers,  they  are,  teleregistration,  they  have 
never  been  there.  They're  there  now  and  that's  because  we're  work- 
ing closer  together. 

I  think  what's  important,  too,  is  that  the  community-based  orga- 
nizations here  in  California,  working  with  the  state  OES  and 
FEMA,  we  have  been  able  to  go  out  to  identify  areas  that  have 
been  hit  very  hard,  particularly  the  elderly  people  or  handicapped 
people  that  did  not  really  understand  the  system  or  the  programs. 
We  did  this  through  outreach  to  make  sure  that  they  knew  that 
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what  was  available  was  there  and  how  they  could  get  that  grant 
or  that  loan. 

We  have  tried  to  cover  the  area  through  the  community-based  or- 
ganizations and  our  outreach  programs  and  it's  been  very  success- 
ful, and  tried  to  make  information  available  through  our  recovery 
channel  that  we  put  on  out  here.  That  was  televised  to  over  100 
cable  television  channels  in  southern  California. 

So  I  think  we've  made  an  effort  to  really  make  a  difference,  to 
make  sure  people  understand  the  programs,  to  make  sure  that  they 
understood  what  was  available  and  what  they  would  have  to  do  to 
qualify,  and  through  outreach. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Director  Witt,  and  thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chair.  Mr.  Ewing. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Director  Witt,  what  is  the  percentage  of  local,  county, 
state  aid  as  compared  to  the  Federal?  Is  it  20,  80?  Is  there  any 
kind  of  a  mix  like  that  in  addressing  this  disaster? 

Mr.  Witt.  In  this  disaster,  the  cost  share  on  public  assistance  is 
90/10.  That's  your  individual  family  grant  and  also  your  public  as- 
sistance program.  The  temporary  housing  assistance  is  100  percent 
Federal.  The  state  is  picking  up  the  ten  percent  that  the  local  com- 
munities would  have  had  to  pick  up,  from  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Are  a  number  of  the  programs,  like  the  highway  pro- 
gram, 100  percent  Federally-funded  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Witt.  It's  my  understanding  the  highway  program  was  100 
Federally-funded,  yes. 

Mr.  Ewing.  So  overall,  the  amount  of  state  or  local  contribution, 
wherever  it  came  from,  has  not  been  a  major  part  of  the  recon- 
struction effort.  It's  mostly  been  through  the  Federal  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Witt.  Of  course,  we  work  very  close  with  the  State  Office  of 
Emergency  Services  and  we  have  had  requests  from  the  state  to 
forward  advance  funds  of  $100  million,  and  the  President  provided 
that.  Also,  it  was  important  that  they  come  back  and  ask  for  an- 
other DSR,  an  advance  of  100  million  more  because  of  the  school 
systems.  They  needed  to  start  emergency  repairs  for  that.  So  we 
approved  that. 

As  time  goes  by,  the  state's  match  will  come  into  play,  as  well, 
in  time,  yes. 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  want  to  save  time,  Director  and  to  General  Hunter, 
but  I  don't  want  to  be  redundant.  You  both,  your  agencies  have 
done  a  good  job.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  feel  that  way. 
Mr.  Witt.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  Ewing.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chair.  Chairman  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Witt,  you  have  spo- 
ken at  length  about  mitigation  and  I  am  still  not  exactly  clear  what 
is  referred  to.  I  am  familiar  with  the  highway  retrofit  program, 
which  I  suppose  is  a  form  of  mitigation.  Say  a  public  building,  a 
city  building  was  partially  destroyed  in  an  earthquake.  What  would 
be  the  kind  of  mitigation  that  would  be  supported  by  the  funds  that 
you're  talking  about  here? 

Mr.  Witt.  These  mitigation  funds  would  be  available  for  the 
state  under  their  state  mitigation  plan  and  the  seismic  building 
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codes  and  standards  to  be  able  to  upgrade  that  facility  where  it 
would  have  less  damage  during  the  next  earthquake,  whether  it 
was  the  standard  of  base  isolation  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Also,  for  extra  bracing.  Also,  for  the  safety  of  hanging  light  fix- 
tures better,  putting  in  the  proper  glass,  whatever  safety  pre- 
cautions that  those  codes  and  standards  to  upgrade  it,  the  mitiga- 
tion funds  could  be  used  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  that.  Now,  second  question.  I  have  un- 
derstood that  the  Federal  Grovernment,  in  connection  with  its  own 
program  of  building  or  providing  for  the  building  of  Federal  offices, 
hospitals  and  so  on,  does  not  necessarily  include  the  most  advanced 
structural  mitigation  procedures. 

If  that's  true,  and  you  can  tell  me  whether  or  not  it  is,  if  it  is 
true,  why?  Example;  we  didn't  fit  the  hospital  down  here,  I  think, 
with  base  isolation  when  it  could  have  been  done  at  the  time  of 
construction  with  relatively  little  extra  cost. 

Mr.  Witt.  Congressman,  I  don't  know  why  it  wasn't  done  or  if 
it's  not  been  done.  GSA  does  most  of  the  requirements  for  Federal 
buildings.  But  definitely  I  would  encourage  them  to  support  the 
mitigation  in  future  high-risk  areas.  There's  no  doubt  it  just  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  Brown.  Can  we  put  it  a  little  stronger  than  that?  Can  we 
get  some  action  at  the  highest  level  to  require  that  in  seismic-prone 
areas,  we  get  engineering  that  conforms  to  the  best  available  tech- 
nology? 

Mr.  Witt.  Through  our  NEHER  program,  we  can  provide  that  in- 
formation and  what  they  need  to  do,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  general  problem  of  insur- 
ance, earthquake  insurance  geared  to  mitigation,  as  Chairman  Mi- 
neta  has  said,  there's  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this.  We've  been 
exploring  it  at  the  request  of  the  insurance  industry  for  several 
years  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  right  and  conceivably 
this  year  we  could  pass  such  legislation  if  we  can  figure  out  how 
to  overcome  a  couple  of  little  hurdles. 

For  example,  sometimes  I  think  the  insurance  companies  are 
more  interested  in  mitigating  the  hazard  to  the  insurance  compa- 
nies of  a  major  disaster  rather  than  to  the  property  owners  and  so 
on.  They're  not  too  much  concerned  about — how  do  we  tie  effective 
total  insurance  with  a  mitigation  program  so  that  you  can  get  good, 
cheap  insurance  if  you  engage  in  certain  common  sense  mitigation 
practices? 

Mr.  Witt.  I  think  the  concept  of  that  is  very  good  and  I  think 
it's  very  possible.  We  are  working  now  with  the  Reinsurance  Asso- 
ciation. We've  had  several  meetings  with  them  on  how  we  can  for- 
mulate that  concept  better. 

I  have  some  concerns  about  that  legislation  that  I  have  shared 
with  the  Chairman,  that  we're  working  very  closely  with  his  office 
and  the  Insurance  Association  to  try  to  resolve.  But  the  concept  is 
good  and  I  think  we  can  move  toward  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  can't  get  an  automobile  license,  you  can't  drive 
an  automobile  unless  you  get  insurance. 

Mr.  Witt.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  can't  get  a  mortgage  on  a  house  without  fire  in- 
surance, for  example. 
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Mr.  Witt.  That's  true. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  next  step  is  you  can't  get  a  house  without  earth- 
quake insurance  in  an  earthquake-prone  zone. 

The  Chair.  Music  to  my  ears. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let's  work  on  it. 

The  Chair.  That's  the  legislation  that  I  have  that  we  have  a 
number  of  co-sponsors  on  and  that's  one  that  we're  working  with 
Mr.  Witt,  with  the  American  Insurance  Association,  with  the  White 
House  and  others  on  under  the  Natural  Disaster  Protection  Act. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  just  express  my  own  very  deep  concern,  be- 
cause I  think  in  terms  of  a  national  earthquake  program,  this  is 
the  next  important  step  to  take.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  call  on  Congressman 
Kim  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  a  couple  of  quick 
questions.  The  first  question  has  to  do  with  illegal  immigrants. 
Many  people  in  my  district  have  deep  concerns  that  our  govern- 
ment gives  away  their  hard-earned  money  to  illegal  immigrants. 
That's  the  reason  why  Congress  inserted  a  clear  paragraph  in  part 
of  this  bill  to  ban  all  but  humanitarian  assistance. 

My  first  question  to  you  is  what  are  your  steps  to  mitigate  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Witt.  We  have  implemented  the  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental that  was  put  in  and  at  the  time,  it  has  been  implemented 
when  people  come  back  and  ask  for  assistance.  We  are  also  work- 
ing with  the  INS,  as  well,  to  do  random  audits  on  these  applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Kim.  If  the  applicant  is  identified  as  an  illegal  immigrant, 
what  do  you  do?  Do  you  notify  the  INS? 

Mr.  Witt.  We  are  working  with  INS  to  do  random  audits  for  us 
as  people  come  in  and  apply  for  more  assistance,  yes. 

Mr.  Kim.  The  second  question  has  to  do  with  fraud.  I  have  heard 
that  many,  many  frauds  went  on  during  this  time  of  processing  ap- 
plications. Can  you  tell  us  what  happened  to  that,  what  steps  you 
have  taken? 

Mr.  Witt.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  asked  the  IG's  office  to  come  here 
to  work  at  our  disaster  field  office  from  the  first  week  on,  because 
this  large  of  a  disaster,  with  this  many  applications,  it  was  impor- 
tant that  we  establish  a  system  and  have  it  in  place  and  announce 
it  to  the  general  public,  and  we  did  that,  that  we  would  not  tolerate 
false  applications  and  fraud. 

We  have  made  arrests.  There  are  more  arrests  coming.  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  what  we  have  done  and  put  in  place  has  kept 
down  a  lot  of  fraud.  We  have  had  over  a  90  percent  eligibility  rate 
after  we  have  done  our  verifications.  So  that's  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you.  I  have  one  question  for  General  Hunter  and 
Dr.  Zirschky.  I  know  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  working  on 
this  Prado  dam  for  many,  many  years.  I  understand  you  will  raise 
the  spillway  by  20  feet,  which  will  exert  tremendous  pressure  on 
the  existing  structure.  And  the  last  earthquake  was  different  than 
a  traditional  one,  which  had  a  severe  vertical  motion. 

Have  you  ever  inspected  the  existing  Prado  dam  and  taken  into 
account  this  unusual  motion,  also? 
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Dr.  ZiRSCHKY.  Yes.  We  have  done  the  inspections  and  we  are  tak- 
ing a  re-look  not  at  that  dam,  but  all  of  our  seismic  criteria  and 
how  we  design  for  any  of  our  structures. 

Mr.  Kim.  So  the  dam  is  safe. 

Dr.  ZiRSCHKY.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Let  me  call  on  Mr.  Dixon,  Chairman  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  Hun- 
ter, no  one  has  really  said  what  an  outstanding  job  that  the  Corps 
does  on  an  ongoing  daily  basis  here  in  southern  California.  I  just 
want  to  say,  while  we're  passing  out  accolades,  that.  General,  you 
should  not  and  your  employees  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

Director  Witt,  also,  when  you  receive  accolades,  I  just  want  to 
point  out,  and  I'm  sure  you're  well  aware  of  it,  that  many  times  in 
negotiations  on  legislation  or  problems  that  come  up,  that  you're 
represented  on  the  Hill  by  Martha  Braddock,  who  certainly  does  an 
outstanding  job  for  you.  Part  of  our  reputation  obviously,  as  you're 
well  aware,  is  due  to  her  fine  advocacy  on  the  part  of  FEMA  up 
on  the  Hill. 

One  of  the  issues  that  I've  talked  briefly  with  you  about  is  the 
fact  that  certainly  I,  to  a  lesser  degree  to  two  of  the  colleagues  that 
are  here  that  have  the  great  impact  of  this,  are  receiving  a  lot  more 
calls  in  our  offices.  Obviously,  those  are  cases  that  fall  between  the 
cracks. 

So  when  you  go  to  Reading,  I  would  stress  to  you  that  we  need 
to  beef  up  the  Congressional  liaison  function.  These  are  people  that 
are  having  serious  problems  for  whatever  reason  and  although  the 
traditional  liaison  role  takes  some  time,  it  would  help  our  constitu- 
ents if  you  could  beef  up  that  procedure  so  that  we  could  get  timely 
responses  for  constituents,  which  will  call  two  or  three  times  in  a 
week  if  he  hasn't  heard.  Anything  along  that  line  would  certainly 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  Witt.  I  agree  with  you,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dixon.  Congressman  McKeon. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  brief. 
We've  had  several  conversations.  You  have  been  very  accessible 
and  I  really  want  to  commend  you,  as  all  the  rest  have,  for  the 
great  work  you've  done.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  going  to 
make  improvement  in  the  computerization  process.  That  was  one 
of  the  recommendations  that  we  would  have  made. 

I  spoke  to  you  yesterday  on  what  the  Mayor  of  Santa  Clarita  will 
talk  about,  a  couple  of  the  major  problems  they  had,  and  we  will 
address  those. 

I  think  rather  than  even  go  into  even  question  now,  because  you 
have  been  so  accessible,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  compile  any 
problems  that  we  have.  When  I've  talked  to  you  before,  you've  been 
interested  in  individual  people  and  taking  care  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  Witt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKeon.  So  what  I'd  like  to  do  is  just  compile  any  problems 
that  we  have  and  just  work  with  you  when  we  get  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  handle  those  rather  than  discuss  anything  else  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Witt.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  will  be  glad  to. 
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Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  Congressman  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  allowing 
those  of  us  who  are  not  members  of  the  Committee  to  participate 
today.  After  they're  repeated  often  enough,  words  of  praise  and  ap- 
preciation can  get  cheap.  So  I  won't  dwell  on  that,  but  let  me  as- 
sure you,  on  behalf  of  my  constituents,  we  feel  very  grateful  for  the 
work  all  of  you  have  done. 

A  couple  of  areas  I  wanted  to  explore.  One  was  the  issue  of  the 
appeal  process. 

Mr.  Witt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berman.  There  is  a  process  for  people  who  feel  that,  either 
because  they  were  denied  or  did  not  receive  an  amount  that  they 
thought  was  appropriate  and  sufficient  for  their  emergency  mini- 
mum repairs,  they  need  to  appeal  FEMA's  decision. 

FEMA  is  now,  as  I  understand  it,  acknowledging  these  appeals 
with  a  letter  stating  they  are  in  receipt  of  their  appeal.  That  letter 
usually  comes  within  15  days  after  the  appeal  is  filed,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  And  FEMA,  under  the  law,  has  90  days  to  render  a  deci- 
sion on  the  applicant's  appeal. 

As  I  understand  it,  up  until  this  point,  a  majority  of  appeals  have 
actually  been  granted.  It  turns  out  a  lot  of  these  people  who  are 
appealing  have  good  cases  and  the  agency,  on  reconsideration,  is 
granting  the  larger  amount  or  providing  a  grant  where  they  might 
have  initially  denied  it. 

As  these  appeals  get  backlogged,  particularly  after  the  applica- 
tion process  shuts  down,  which  I  guess  is  May  17,  is  there  a  plan 
to  transfer  resources  to  the  appeals  process  in  order  to  allow  these 
critical  emergency  repairs  that  need  to  be  made? 

Mr.  Witt.  Yes,  sir.  We're  working  on  that.  Also,  we  are  looking 
at  the  appeal  process,  as  well,  not  only  for  individual,  but  public 
assistance  projects,  as  well,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, but  yet  a  very  good  process. 

So  we'll  be  looking  at  the  May  deadline.  If  it  needs  extending, 
we'll  extend  it.  But  we'll  make  sure  that  the  appeals  process  is  still 
there. 

Mr.  Berman.  Another  important  issue  concerns  "falling  through 
the  cracks."  SBA  is  not  here  today  and  this  is  really  more  of  an 
SBA  problem,  but  let  me  just  raise  this  issue.  I  have  a  group  of 
constituents  in  Sylmar,  for  instance,  who  are  affected  by  this  issue. 
Their  homes  were  absolutely  destroyed  in  a  particular  area,  a  huge 
number  of  red-tagged  houses.  They  cannot  live  in  their  houses. 
They  are  totally  destroyed.  They  have  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt. 

These  are  homes  valued,  at  least  on  the  more  recent  purchases, 
at  around  $175,000  to  $200,000.  They'll  have  a  mortgage  of 
$140,000  to  $150,000.  For  those  who  are  not  from  Los  Angeles,  in 
the  context  of  Los  Angeles,  these  are  called  cheap  houses. 

Now  they're  going  to  SBA  for  low  interest  loans,  which  they're 
eligible  for  up  to  $200,000.  But  the  problem  is  that  they're  being 
denied  because  they  don't  have  the  income  flow  to  justify  paying 
off  the  original  mortgage  and  the  new  loan,  even  at  the  low  interest 
rate,  because  they're  now  paying  off  a  loan  on  a  house  that  no 
longer  exists. 
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Somehow  we  have  to  work  through  this  particular  problem.  I  re- 
alize it's  more  an  SBA  issue,  but  there  are  a  significant  numJaer  of 
people  who  are  affected  by  this.  In  some  cases,  these  are  the  people 
who  are  in  the  worst  situation  and  need  help  the  most. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Herman,  could  you  yield  on  that  just  for  a 
minute? 

Mr.  Herman.  I'd  be  happy  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Do  these  people  have  insurance  on  their  structure 
and  what  happens  there? 

Mr.  Herman.  They  have  homeowners  insurance.  They  do  not 
have  earthquake  insurance.  While,  in  a  few  cases,  a  home  may 
have  burned  down  because  of  some  explosion  triggered  by  the 
earthquake,  in  most  cases  these  are  just  houses  that  are  struc- 
turally destroyed  because  of  the  earthquake  and  there  is  no  insur- 
ance available  to  them. 

I  think  the  large  percentage  of  the  homes  in  the  area  do  not  have 
earthquake  insurance.  It  gets  to  the  larger  question  of  your  bill  and 
what  Congressman  Hrown  was  talking  about,  but  that's  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  has  already  happened. 

Mr.  Witt.  Let  me  do  this.  After  the  hearing,  let  me  call  Director 
Howies  and  visit  with  him  about  this  and  see  what  we  can  do  to 
help,  as  well.  I  talked  to  Director  Bowles  before  I  left  Washington 
a  few  days  ago.  We  had  a  similar  case  that  was  called  to  me  di-- 
rectly  m  the  FEMA  Headquarters  office  and  I  called  Director 
Howies  and  gave  him  the  name  and  the  phone  number  of  that  per- 
son that  called  me  and  told  me  of  the  situation  and  the  problem, 
and  they  resolved  it  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Herman.  I've  got  about  17  phone  numbers  and  names  I'd  be 
happy  to  give  you  right  now.  Hut,  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Witt.  I'll  be  glad  to  caU  Director  Howies  and  visit  with  him. 
He's  been  very,  very  responsive  and  very  good. 

Mr.  Herman.  And  in  all  fairness,  I  am  tonight  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  SHA.  This  is  just  an  example  about  how  all  of  you  folks 
have  been  there  when  we've  needed  you,  going  out  to  meet  with 
some  of  these  constituents. 

Mr.  Witt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Herman.  My  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  I'll  yield 
u-   1   ?>°  *^®  immigration  issue.  Congress  made  a  decision,  and  I 
think  it's  an  appropriate  decision,  that  long-term  non-humanitarian 
assistance  should  be  for  the  people  who  are  here  lawfully. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  made  it  quite  clear  through  Mr.  Dix- 
on's amendment  and  the  appropriations  process  that  people  are  not 
to  be  discriminated  against  based  on  citizenship  status;  in  other 
words,  people  cannot  be  discriminated  against  based  on  the  fact 
that  they  are  legal  residents  rather  than  citizens,  based  on  their 
accents,  based  on  their  names,  based  on  their  places  of  origin,  or 
many  of  the  other  barred  forms  of  discrimination. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize  this  as  you  go  through  the  process  of 
certification.  I've  heard  too  many  people  casually  talk  about  citi- 
zens versus  non-citizens.  That  is  not  the  distinction.  I  know  you 
know  it,  but  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear.  This  question  of  lawful 
status  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  some  people  want  to  think  it  is, 
and  anyone  here  lawfully  is  ehgible  for  this  assistance.  They're  the 
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only  ones  eligible,  but  we  don't  want  them  weeded  out  through  an 
unfortunately  clumsy  process. 

Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Becerra. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  again,  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  sit  on  this  hearing.  To  the  three  gentlemen, 
thank  you  very  much  for  all  your  efforts  to  date,  especially  to  Di- 
rector Witt.  My  staff  found  the  work  that  you  did  and  the  folks 
within  FEMA,  up  and  down,  it  made  no  difference  who,  were  con- 
stantly there  to  help  us  out  and  I  do  appreciate  the  services  that 
you've  rendered  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles. 

To  Director  Witt,  yesterday,  the  members  of  the  Committee,  you 
and  others  who  were  there  had  a  chance  to  go  to  the  L.A.  County 
use  Medical  Center  to  take  a  tour  of  that  facility,  since  it  was 
damaged  quite  extensively. 

I  understand  that  your  staff  has  been  very  active  on  the  hospital 
site.  Can  you  tell  us  your  understanding  of  the  damage  and  what 
is  the  current  status? 

Mr.  Witt.  The  State  Office  of  Emergency  Services  and  FEMA 
have  been  working  with  the  hospital  officials  there,  writing  the 
DSRs,  the  damage  survey  reports;  also,  working  to  provide  the 
funds  for  engineers  to  look  at  the  damage  to  see  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  fantastic  working  with  us  on 
providing  inspectors  and  we  really  appreciate  their  efforts.  As  these 
DSRs  are  written  and  as  the  funds  are  approved  for  that  particular 
DSR,  then  they  can  start  to  work  on  doing  whatever  they  need  to 
do.  The  use  Hospital  has  in  place  plans  for  future  buildings,  a 
building  program.  They  would  be  eligible  to  use  those  funds  if 
those  buildings  are  demolished  to  their  building  plans  and  building 
program,  yes. 

Mr.  Becerra.  And  if  I  recall  correctly,  at  some  point  during  some 
testimony  you  provided,  I  think  it  was  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  via  satellite,  you  mentioned  that  the  hospital's 
damage  might  total  quite  some  sum.  I  believe  you  actually  men- 
tioned some  specific  figures  that  had  been  calculated  by  FEMA.  Do 
you  happen  to  remember  what  those  might  be? 

Mr.  Witt.  The  preliminary  damage  estimate  that  we  were — the 
state  OES  and  FEMA  was  putting  together  for  the  President  to  ask 
for  a  supplemental  for  California  was  400  million.  As  we  look  at 
the  damages  of  those  facilities  and  each  building,  that  figure  could 
possibly  increase  or  it  could  lower  some.  It  depends  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  written  for  that  damage  survey  report. 

Mr.  Becerra.  So  the  request  that  was  submitted  by  FEMA  for 
particular  sums  of  money  overall,  contained  within  that  is  part  of 
the  monies  for  repair  or  replacement  of  the  facilities  at  the  L.A. 
County  use  Hospital  site? 

Mr.  Witt.  Sure.  The  supplemental  that  was  appropriated  for 
FEMA  was  based  on  preliminary  damage  estimates  for  all  of  the 
damage  in  southern  California.  A  specific  amount,  say,  for  one  spe- 
cific building  may  change  up  or  down  because  of  the  damage  that 
the  earthquake  caused. 

Mr.  Becerra,  You  mentioned  in  one  of  your  responses  just  a 
minute  ago  that  you're  aware  that  there  are  some  plans  underway 
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on  the  part  of  the  county  to  try  to  replace  some  of  those  buildings. 
Some  of  those  buildings  are  very  antiquated.  They  are  not  up  to 
par  when  it  comes  to  providing  medical  services,  at  least  not  based 
on  the  technologies  that  we  have. 

They  are  also  very  difficult  to  try  to  retrofit  given  their  construc- 
tion back  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  and  so  forth.  Will  FEMA  be  able 
to  assist  the  L.A.  County  USC  Medical  Center  in  its  replacement 
plans  rather  than  perhaps  simply  repair  some  of  those  old  build- 
ings? 

Mr.  Witt.  Sure.  The  state  OES  and  FEMA  will  work  together 
and  work  with  the  hospital  and  the  county  to  make  sure  that  the 
improvement  projects  would  be  there  and  would  be  meeting  the 
standards  and  codes  and  they'd  be  eligible. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  time. 

The  Chair.  Ag£dn,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  in  this. 
This  is  very,  very  important,  Mr.  Director,  because  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  I  sensed  yesterday  and  having  worked  with  this  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Loma  Prieta  is  the  fact  that  at  one  point,  there  were 
no,  let's  say,  "standards."  Yet,  today,  the  operating  room  maybe  has 
to  be  60-by-80,  has  to  have  green  lights  and  blue  floors  and  the 
foyer  has  to  be  12-by-18.  There  were  no  criteria  of  that  nature  in 
the  past. 

Yet,  what  was,  let's  say,  a  300,000-square-foot  pediatrics  hospital 
before  at  L.A.  General  County,  now  that's  been  squeezed  into  now 
what's  called  the  Women's  and  Children's  Hospital.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  they  rebuild  that  300,000  square  feet  or  does  that 
300,000  square  feet  really  end  up  being  a  larger  facility  or  can  the 
county  say,  well  we've  got  1,400  beds  there  and  now  maybe  we  bet- 
ter reduce  it  to  950  because  of  the  over-bedding  in  the  area. 

I  would  hope  that  FEMA  and  OES  would  be  able  to  give  as  much 
flexibility  to  the  L.A.  Coimty  and  the  hospital  here  and  USC  Medi- 
cal School,  because  they're  all  tied  in,  to  be  able  to  make  those 
lands  of  decisions,  given  the  fact  that  we  have  pretty  close  to 
maybe  an  adequate  amount. 

The  400  million,  you  say,  may  be  not  on  the  button,  but  to  the 
extent  that  you  save  your — you  miay  be  able  to  put  some  more 
money  into  some  other  part  of  it. 

But  I  think  in  terms  of  the  whole  general  health  issue,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  facility  and  I  hope  that  FEMA  and  OES 
will  take  as  good  and  positive  view  on  this  as  possible. 

Mr.  Witt.  We  will,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  will  work  very  closely  with 
them. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  raised  one  last  question,  if  I 
can  ask,  of  the  Director.  I  know  the  county  is  imderway  with  its 
plans  to  rebuild,  but  let  me  ask  a  question.  There  has  been  talk 
in  the  past  that  perhaps  we  don't  need  to  rebuild  the  county  facility 
and  instead  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  FEMA  dollars  and 
use  them  to  distribute  throughout  the  health  care  system  in  the 
county,  dollars  that  were  being  earmarked  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
building or  retrofitting  an  earthquake-damaged  building. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  the  county  to,  say,  take  FEMA  dollars 
that  are  earmarked  for  the  purpose  of  retrofitting  or  rebuilding  and 
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use  it  for  some  other  purpose  within  the  health  care  system  of  the 
county? 

Mr.  Witt.  The  damage  survey  reports  that  are  written  for  that 
hospital  and  for  those  facilities  and  buildings  have  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  those  facilities  to  be  rebuilt  or  repaired. 
The  county  could  legally  ask  for  funds  for  an  eligible  project  for 
something  else,  but  that  project  would  have  to  be  approved  by  state 
OES  and  FEMA  before  money  was  ever  made  available  for  it. 

Mr.  Becerra.  So  they'd  have  to  go  through  the  regular  process 
of  submitting  the  application  and  so  forth  and  getting  the  approval 
from  FEMA. 

Mr.  Witt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Again,  Director  Witt,  Greneral 
Hunter,  Dr.  Zirschky,  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  being 
here  and  making  your  presentations, 

I  would  also  like  to  indicate  that  Colonel  Van  Antwerp  from  the 
L.A.  District  is  going  to  be  coming,  I  guess,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  to  Washington,  D.C.  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  So  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  Colonel  Van 
Antwerp,  in  your  new  position  at  the  Corps  Headquarters.  We  look 
forward  to  that  and  thank  you  for  your  wonderful  work  here  at  the 
L.A.  District.  Thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  call  on  the  very,  very  fine  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Honorable  Richard  Riordan.  He  has  been 
Mayor,  I  guess,  since  the  first  of  July  1993  and  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job.  Having  come  from  that  position  as  Mayor  Kim  was  in  Dia- 
mond Bar  and  I  believe  Mayor  McKeon  in  Santa  Clarita,  I'm  not 
sure  who  else,  but — were  you  a  Mayor 

Mr.  Brown.  Monterey  Park. 

The  Chair  [continuing].  In  Monterey  Park,  that's  right.  Tom, 
were  you  in  local  government?  But  let  me  just,  again,  welcome  you. 
For  having  come  in  on  the  17th  of  July,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  cannot  give 
enough  praise  to  what  you  and  your  folks  did  from  the  initial 
stages,  including  your  courage  to  declare  the  necessity  for  a  curfew 
from  dusk  to  dawn.  But  all  the  way  through,  your  just  looking  after 
the  details  of  what  was  going  on  and  meeting  with  you,  with  your 
EOB  that  night,  as  well  as  the  next  day. 

I  just  want  to  commend  you  for  the  work  and  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles and  all  of  its  staff  and  employees  for  what  they  did.  We  have 
your  statement  and  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  If  you 
would,  go  ahead  and  proceed  in  your  fashion. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  RICHARD  RIORDAN,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF 

LOS  ANGELES 

Mayor  RiORDAN.  So  you  don't  get  too  bored,  I  have  a  five-minute 
statement.  I'd  like  to  preface  it  just  by  saying  that  I  think  if  I  get 
credit  for  anything,  it's  delegating  to  the  employees  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  the  power  to  maJce  decisions  and  make  moves  after  the 
earthquake.  They  were  simply  amazing  in  what  they  did.  They  just 
needed  to  be  given  a  free  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  honored  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  Administration,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  traveling  to  Los  Angeles 
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to  see  firsthand  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  recovering  from 
the  Northridge  earthquake. 

The  people  of  Los  Angeles  are  heartened  by  the  extraordinary 
support  that  Congress  and  the  Administration  has  provided  us 
with  the  first  wave  of  emergency  aid.  We  appreciate  the  Federal 
Government's  ongoing  commitment  to  help  us  as  we  move  away 
from  the  earthquake's  immediate  impacts  to  uncover  new  areas  of 
concern. 

Today,  I  will  speak  about  two  areas  germane  to  this  Commit- 
tee— transportation  and  public  works.  We  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  infusion  of  Federal  funds  to  repair  the  freeways.  A  similar, 
but  less  expensive  effort  will  be  required  to  repair  the  surface 
streets  that  absorbed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vehicles,  including 
heavy  trucks,  as  a  result  of  the  freeways  being  shut  down. 

Heavy  traffic  from  three  major  freeways,  including  commercial 
vehicles  such  as  18-wheel  trucks,  was  and  continues  to  be  diverted 
onto  city  streets,  causing  extraordinary  overuse  and  damage.  The 
city  does  not  have  the  resources  to  readily  repair  the  damage  to 
these  impacted  streets.  Once  the  detours  are  removed,  our  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  examine  the  conditions  of  the  streets 
to  assess  the  extent  of  the  repairs  that  need  to  be  made. 

We  will  be  requesting  that  the  repairs  of  these  streets  be  made 
eligible  for  FEMA  funds.  We  respectfully  request  that  this  Commit- 
tee support  our  efforts  with  FEMA  for  other  funding  strategies  that 
will  restore  the  surface  corridors. 

In  another  area,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  report  that  thanks 
to  FEMA  funding  and  the  help  of  OMB  Director  Leon  Peneta,  Los 
Angeles  City  workers  were  able  to  manage  the  earthquake's  demo- 
lition and  debris  removal,  saving  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 
To  date,  we  have  removed  2,000  tons  of  debris  without  charging 
fees  to  residents  who  are  already  facing  great  expense  because  of 
the  earthquake. 

Already,  101  structures  are  scheduled  for  demolition.  We  esti- 
mate that  a  total  of  350  buildings  will  have  to  be  demolished,  far 
below  the  original  estimates.  This  type  of  Federal/local  innovation 
that's  shown  here  today  and  after  the  earthquake  are  a  hallmark 
of  the  flexibility  between  Los  Angeles  and  the  Federal  Gk)vemment. 

Our  commitment  remains  to  provide  the  taxpayers  with  maxi- 
mum value  for  each  dollar  spent  on  Los  Angeles'  recovery.  Finally, 
while  you  may  not  have  been  able  to  gauge  the  full  extent  of  the 
damage  during  your  tour  yesterday,  the  city's  infrastructures  sus- 
tained a  serious  blow  from  the  earthquake.  Earthquake  reconstruc- 
tion will  be  required  on  39  damaged  bridges,  33  damaged  sewer 
sites,  1,506  damaged  streets,  3,350  damaged  or  destroyed  street 
lights,  and  550  damaged  municipal  buildings. 

To  date,  the  total  cost  to  repair  these  facilities  is  estimated  to  be 
$80  million.  Our  goal  is  to  have  all  damaged  facilities  under  con- 
struction by  the  end  of  1994.  To  meet  this  aggressive  schedule,  our 
city's  Bureau  of  Engineering  has  established  special  interdiscipli- 
nary teams  to  expedite  the  survey,  design  and  construction  process. 

These  teams  are  working  with  FEMA  and  other  agencies  to  expe- 
dite the  reconstruction.  We  know  that  FEMA  wiU  continue  to  work 
cooperatively  with  our  city  engineering  staff  to  expedite  the  comple- 
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tion  of  damage  survey  reports  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  city  re- 
ceives the  critically  needed  funds  for  reconstruction. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  one  of  the  first  people  on  the 
ground  from  Washington  after  the  earthquake  and  you  have  been 
a  very  major  supporter  of  our  city,  for  which  we  thank  you.  We  ap- 
preciate your  active  interest  in  making  sure  that  Los  Angeles  has 
a  full  recovery. 

I,  again,  want  to  thank  you  for  returning  to  Los  Angeles  and 
thank  all  of  your  fellow  Committee  members  and  all  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  are  here  today  and  who  have  been  with  us  all  the 
time  since  the  earthquake  and  before  the  earthquake.  You  all  have 
the  gratitude  of  all  the  Angelinos.  I  thank  you  again  very,  very 
much.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine  testimony  and  for 
your  fine  leadership.  Someone  frankly  said  to  me  one  day  "The 
Mayor  was  sworn  in  on  the  first  of  July,  but  he  really  became 
Mayor  on  the  17th  of  January."  So,  again,  thank  you  very,  very 
much  for  your  leadership. 

Let  me  at  this  point  yield  to  Mr.  Zeliff. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  your  permission,  I'd 
like  to  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague.  Buck  McKeon,  who,  along 
with  you,  has  worked  night  and  day  in  helping  coordinate  Federal 
efforts  to  his  district  and  to  his  home  state,  with  permission. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you.  Bill.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  don't  have  any  ques- 
tions. We  have  worked  together  on  this,  on  the  effort  of  getting  the 
funding  passed  through  Congress  and  all  of  the  things  you've  done 
here  to  benefit  the  members  of  this  city.  Speaking  on  behalf  of 
those  that  I  represent  in  Northridge,  Chasworth,  Grenada  Hills, 
that  part  of  the  valley,  we  just  want  to  thank  you  also  for  all  the 
things  you've  done.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Mayor  RiORDAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman. 

The  Chair.  Let  me  call  on  Chairman  Brown  at  this  point, 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mayor,  the  earlier  testimony 
indicated  that  the  response  to  this  tragedy  was  probably  the  best 
that  we've  ever  had  from  the  Federal  Government  and  the  coopera- 
tion was  best  between  all  the  levels  of  government.  I  commented 
and  I  think  the  witnesses  agreed  that,  in  effect,  we  had  seen  a 
practical  reinvention  of  government  and  how  well  it  works  and  how 
well  it  serves  the  people. 

I  want  to  ask  you — I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  at  all  levels  of 
government,  we  need  to  be  thinking  about  how  we  can  make  it  op- 
erate more  efficiently.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
earthquake,  have  you  gotten  any  new  ideas  about  how  we  can  im- 
prove the  processes  here  in  L.A.?  This  includes  everything  related 
to  a  tragedy  like  this.  Did  we  do  the  proper  job  of  land  use  plan- 
ning and  could  we  do  it  better? 

Do  we  have  the  proper  kinds  of  building  codes  or  can  we 
strengthen  those?  Can  we  improve  the  processing  of  permits  to  in- 
corporate these  new  kinds  of  things?  How  can  we  use  this  as  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  rather  than  just  a  tragedy  that's 
over? 

Mayor  RiORDAN.  Your  question,  I  think,  I  can't,  off  the  top  of  my 
head,  give  a  complete  answer.  It's  something  that  we  could  spend 
hours  obviously. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  want  a  complete  answer. 

Mayor  Riordan.  There  are  many  things,  I  think,  we  can  improve 
on,  but  really  things  went  extremely  well.  I  think,  first  of  all,  there 
were  virtually  no  turf  wars  and  any  turf  wars  that  took  place  were 
put  out  right  away,  a  lot  because  of  the  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington who  wouldn't  tolerate  it. 

One  example  I  can  think  of  is  that  James  Lee  Witt  went  through 
one  of  the  parks  the  first  night  and  saw  a  lack  of  leadership  there. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  press  or  others,  he  came  directly  to  me  and 
I  solved  it.  But  if  there  was  a  turf  war,  we  wouldn't  have  had  that. 
We  saw  that  type  of  attitude  over  and  over  again. 

On  our  scale,  our  communications  were  somewhat  lacking  in  our 
emergency  operations  center  and  we  have  started  to  improve  that. 
We  will,  I  think,  within  the  next  two  months  have  a  totally  new 
computerized  system  for  not  only  communicating  among  the  var- 
ious departments  themselves,  but  out  to  the  parks,  libraries  and 
places  like  that. 

I  think  FEMA,  which  is  incredibly  difficult  to  process  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  requests  and  essentially  get  employees — ^you  have 
to  hire  people  that  haven't  been  trained  to  process  a  lot.  They  did 
an  excellent  job.  I  do  think  that  they  and/or  HUD  could  consider 
in  the  future  using  private  lenders,  like  banks,  savings  and  loans 
and  others,  as  their  agent  to  do  some  of  the  processing. 

I  know  that's  got  political  problems  to  it,  but  I  think  it's  a  good 
idea  and  I  think  the  lenders  would  do  a  good  job.  You  have  an  ex- 
ample on  the  freeways,  particularly  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway,  of 
a  build-and-design  contract  with  a  reward  for  doing  something 
early.  I  think  that's  great.  They  should  be  encouraged  through  crit- 
icism of  it.  I  think  we  should  look  the  other  way  on  the  criticism 
because  obviously  when  you  do  things  quickly  and  you  take  those 
chances,  you're  going  to  make  mistakes.  TTiat's  the  thing  that 
causes  bureaucracy  or  the  fear  of  making  any  mistakes. 

But  I  think  what  the  state  did  and  Caltrans  did  was  great  and 
anjrthing  that  was  imperfect,  so  be  it.  Let's  just  get  on  with  the 
game. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  Mayor,  you  were  elected  rather  substantially 
because  you  had  a  reputation  of  helping  to  create  new  businesses, 
revamp  old  businesses.  Your  biggest  challenge  is  revamping  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  I  just  want  to  assure  you  of  our  desire  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  that,  because  I  think  the  American  people  are 
expecting  changes  for  the  better  in  all  of  their  levels  of  government 
and  we  want  to  see  what  we  can  do  working  together  to  accomplish 
that. 

Mayor  RiORDAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

The  Chair.  Congressman  Ewing. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Mayor  Riordan,  congratulations  on  all  the  good 
works  that  you've  done  here  through  this  tragedy.  One  very  simple 
question.  What  do  you  budget  or  estimate  would  be  the  cost  to  the 
city  of  your  part  of  putting  back  everything  as  whole  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  earthquake? 

Mayor  RiORDAN.  You're  talking  about  like  what  the  city  owns, 
the  city  government  owns? 

Mr.  Ewing.  In  infrastructure,  the  highway  system,  all  the  public 
improvements  that  might  come  under  your  jurisdiction. 
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Mayor  Riordan.  I  honestly  can't  do  that.  We've  had  figures  all 
over  the  lot,  from  $300  to  $500  million.  What  do  we  have,  David? 
$460  million  is  now  our  official  number. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Thank  you. 

Mayor  Riordan.  Thanks. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ewing.  Congressman  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Kim. 

Mr.  Kim.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Excuse  me.  Again,  this 
clean  air  bothers  me.  Mr.  Mayor,  you  did  an  excellent  job  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time  and,  again,  thank  you  for  coming  today. 
You're  from  a  successful  private  sector  career  and  I  remember 
you're  the  champion  of  privatization. 

On  this  restoration  program  you  have,  do  you  have  any  specific — 
perhaps  set  aside  certain  projects  to  be  done  by  private  enter- 
prises? 

Mayor  Riordan.  Yes,  certainly.  The  actual  demolition  of  build- 
ings will  be  done  privately.  As  you  may  recall,  with  the  blessing  of 
FEMA,  we  brought  into  house  the  design  and  the  contract  manage- 
ment of  the  demolition  because  we  felt  we  could  do  it  more  effi- 
ciently and  much  cheaper. 

But  the  actual  demolition  itself  will  be  done  by  private  contrac- 
tors. Even  on  the  contract  management,  we  brought  in  some  help, 
outside  help  to  help  us  expedite  what  we're  doing  in-house. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mayor  Riordan.  I  should  comment  that  various  Congressmen 
here,  in  addition  to  Congressman  Mineta,  have  been  very,  very 
helpful  to  us.  Congressman  McKeon  was  very  helpful  in  getting  us 
through  the  appropriation  bill  and  helping  us  sort  of  finesse  some 
of  the  amendments  to  it.  Of  course,  Congressmen  Dixon  and  Her- 
man have  been  there  forever  for  Los  Angeles,  and  we  have  our  new 
friend,  Congressman  Kim,  But  I  want  to  thank  them  and  all  of  you 
for  all  the  help  you've  given. 

The  Chair,  Congressman  Berman, 

Mr,  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  assume  by  forever, 
that  doesn't  mean  too  long. 

Mayor  RiORDAN.  No. 

Mr,  Berman,  Thanks.  Thank  you  for  coming,  Mr,  Mayor,  and  for 
all  the  work  and  for  putting  the  issue  of  getting  the  job  done  above 
all  the  political  fingerpointing  that  can  sometimes  go  on  in  these 
situations. 

I  have  one  very  specific  question  and  one  more  general  comment. 
The  specific  question  is  this.  As  you  drive  around  my  district  in 
East  Valley,  I  see  shifting  piles  of  debris  in  front  of  people's  houses, 
a  very  understandable  consequence  of  walls  falling  down,  chim- 
neys, and  other  structures. 

Is  this  a  city  responsibility?  When  we  get  people  who  call  about 
this,  could  you,  to  the  extent  you're  able  to,  just  give  some  idea  of 
how  that  process  is  supposed  to  work?  The  picking  up  of  debris,  is 
that  the  homeowner's  responsibility?  How  does  it  work? 

Mayor  RlORDAN.  No.  It's  my  understanding,  and  I'm  confident  of 
this,  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  call  up  the  Sanitation  Department 
and  certain  things  need  a  special  pickup.  They  can't  be  handled  by 
the  regular  garbage  trucks  because  they  are  either  semi-automated 
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or  fully  automated  and  only  take  certain  size  things.  But  they  do 
have  special  pickup. 

Mr.  Herman.  This  is  the  kind  of  debris  that  would  not  work  in 
those  automated 

Mayor  RiORDAN.  No.  And  we  have  special  trucks  for  that  that  we 
go  around.  Right  after  the  earthquake,  we  hired  I  think  it  was  32 
or  35  different  companies  to  go  around  and  pick  up  debris  quickly, 
private.  Right  now  it's  the  Sanitation  Department,  my  understand- 
ing, is  the  only  one  doing  that.  But  I  believe  if  they  call,  they'll  be 
picked  up  within  several  days. 

Mr.  Berman  [continuing].  All  right.  Very  good.  The  other  thing, 
just  a  comment  in  terms  of  L.A.'s  future  and  you  spoke  about  this 
very  well.  Congressman  Brown  made  reference  to  what  we  have  to 
do.  I  think  probably,  in  part,  it's  good  to  have  someone  from  Los 
Angeles  in  the  White  House  coordinating  this  whole  effort. 

But  I  think  that  what  we  do  now  is  a  key  part  of  L.A.'s  effort 
to  turn  itself  around.  The  other  big  issue,  if  I  can  use  an  oppor- 
tunity with  some  non-Angelinos  to  put  in  a  plug,  in  that  crime  bill 
is  a  program  called  "Cops  on  the  Street"  or  "Community  Policing," 
a  critical  part  of  L.A.'s  and  many  urban  areas'  efforts  to  turn  them- 
selves around. 

If  that  bill  can  pass  and  come  out  of  this  Congress,  then  I  think 
we  at  the  Federal  level  will  have  done  a  good  job  at  working  in  ■ 
partnership  with  our  local  cities  generally  and  with  Los  Angeles 
very  specifically  to  help  give  them  the  resources  to  do  what  they 
simply  have  to  do  to  ensure  the  future  for  this  particular  area. 

So  as  a  plea  for  support  of  that  particular  program  as  it  comes 
up  on  the  House  floor  this  week  and  next,  I  just  wanted  to  use  this 
as  an  opportunity  to  make  that  pitch. 

I  also  noticed,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  one  of  our  county  rep- 
resentatives in  the  room  here.  Supervisor  Gloria  Molina.  I  don't  see 
her  on  the  witness  list.  So  I  just  thought  it  would  be — ^you  are  testi- 
fying. I  apologize.  She  will  be  testifying  here  today.  So  she'll  be  in- 
troduced at  that  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Again,  let  me  thank  you  very, 
very  much,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  all  of  the  work  of  your  office,  as  well 
as  the  city  staffs  in  really  getting  over  the  big  hump  on  this  trag- 
edy of  the  Northridge  earthquake.  But  it,  I  think,  really  gives  a 
good  example  of  where  Federal,  state  and  local  can  really  work  to- 
gether. I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 

Mayor  RiORDAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you. 

The  Chair.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  move  on  from  the  local 
level,  at  this  point,  from  the  Los  Angeles  City  level  to  a  panel  made 
up  of  state  representatives.  First,  Mr.  James  Van  Loben  Sels,  the 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Transportation;  the  Honorable 
Richard  Andrews,  Dick  Andrews,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Services.  Both  of  these  folks  have  come  to  us  with  great 
reputations  from  their  own  background.  I  just  want  to  again  thank 
Dick  Andrews  for  his  great  job  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Services  for  the  State  of  California  and  to  Jim  for  his  work 
as  the  Director  of  Caltrans. 
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So  at  this  point,  let  me  just  go  ahead  and  yield  to  the  Director 
of  Transportation,  Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels,  to  start  it  off. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  VAN  LOBEN  SELS,  DIRECTOR, 
CALTRANS;  AND,  HON.  RICHARD  ANDREWS,  DIRECTOR,  OF- 
FICE OF  EMERGENCY  SERVICES,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's 
a  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  spe- 
cifically what  the  Department  of  Transportation  at  the  state  level 
has  been  doing. 

I'd  like  to  initially  reenforce  the  comments  of  Secretary  Pena 
made  at  the  opening  about  the  sense  of  team  work,  because  that 
team  work  really  existed  and  it  continues  to  exist  today  from  Fed- 
eral, state,  local  and  regional  transportation  entities. 

On  the  day  of  the  earthquake,  I  called  a  meeting  of  various 
transportation  officials  in  the  area,  seeking  to  coordinate  efforts.  By 
the  next  day,  I  had  at  that  meeting — well,  my  boss  decided  to  chair 
it.  Cabinet  Secretary.  Secretary  Peiia  was  there,  Grordon  Linton, 
Rodney  Slater  from  FHWA,  the  representatives  of  FEMA,  FRA,  the 
Mayor  was  there,  and  many  of  the  transit  and  various  operators 
were  also  present,  and  they  kept  coming  day  after  day  for  at  least 
the  first  45  days. 

We  broke  down  into  subcommittees  and  did  good  work  at  all  lev- 
els of  government  in  great  cooperation.  That  kind  of  cooperation  is 
absolutely  essential  to  an  operation  or  an  activity  of  this  kind. 

But  I  particularly  want  to  single  out  the  CaJifomia  Division  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  with  whom  we  worked  day  in 
and  day  out  in  carrying  out  our  normal  operations.  So  whenever  we 
have  an  emergency,  they  stand  with  us.  They  essentially  moved 
from  Sacramento  with  us  down  here  to  Los  Angeles,  opened  right 
in  our  own  offices  here  and  worked  side  by  side  from  the  first  day 
in  assessing  damage  and  approving  contracts,  supplying  money  and 
the  channels  through  which  we  communicated  to  Washington.  That 
effort  continues  today. 

I  want  to  also  emphasize  the  multi-modal  character  of  that  effort. 
Although  Caltrans  is  often  associated  with  the  highways,  and  I 
wsint  to  talk  about  that,  we  were  directly  involved  with  the  FRA 
and  FTA,  with  Amtrak,  in  coordinating  and  assisting  in  the  efforts 
across  all  of  the  modes,  particularly  where  the  bus  and  rail  was  an 
alternative  to  the  freeways  that  we  lost. 

We  also  looked  at  opportunities  to  persuade  the  public  and  to  in- 
form the  public  to  alternatives  to  using  the  freeway  during  this  pe- 
riod and  as  has  already  been  alluded  to,  we  hope  that  continues; 
encouraging  carpools,  use  of  transit,  both  bus  and  rail.  We  added 
an  inner-city  rail  service,  a  third  train,  and  we  also  got  involved 
in  encouraging  people  to  telecommute. 

That  is  instead  of  driving  downtown,  stay  home,  or  many  firms 
opened  branch  offices  or  expanded  their  facilities  outside  the  center 
core  of  the  city,  so  people  during  this  period  did  not  have  to  travel. 
We  hope  that  that  is  the  wave  of  the  future  for  this  area  because 
we  do  not  believe  we  can  build  our  way  out  of  our  congestion  or 
to  accommodate  the  growth  that  this  region  continues  to  believe 
will  occur  in  population,  economy  and  movement  of  goods. 
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In  part,  the  solution  lies  in  addressing  all  of  the  modes  of  trans- 
portation, which  includes,  in  our  view,  the  mobility  of  information 
and  services,  not  just  people  and  goods.  So  we've  worked  on  all  of 
those  things. 

We  have  made  some  effort.s  to  ixiform  the  public.  It  would  seem 
like  a  simple  thing  to  have  a  single  1-800  number  to  find  out 
what's  going  on.  It's  not  simple,  as  it  turns  out.  There  were  sepa- 
rate 1-800  numbers  for  getting  road  conditions,  for  getting  com- 
muter rideshare  information,  and  to  find  out  what  the  schedules 
were  for  buses  and  trains. 

There  were  different  numbers,  depending  on  what  county  you 
were  in,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  you  may  want  to  move  or  com- 
mute from  one  county  to  another.  But  as  part  of  this  effort,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Gk)vernment,  we  now  have  a  single  1- 
800  number  that  you  can  call  for  this  region  and  find  out  what  are 
your  alternatives  and  what  is  the  kind  of  information  you  can  get 
for  getting  from  where  you  are  to  where  you  want  to  be. 

I  think  this  is  part  of  the  response  that  we're  going  to  carry  for- 
ward after  the  emergency  is  over. 

Now,  turning  to  the  highway  side,  I  am  proud  of  the  partner- 
ship's efforts  in  the  hours  after  the  earthquake.  Our  bridge  engi- 
neers and  maintenance  engineers  were  out  on  the  freeways  and  in- 
spected  the  bridges,  diverting  traffic  where  repairs  needed  to  be" 
made,  and  obviously  with  the  bridges  that  collapsed,  to  begin  to 
put  together,  in  cooperation  with  the  city  and  the  county  and  the 
California  Highway  Patrol,  to  divert  traffic  and  set  up  detours. 

By  that  evening,  we  had  let  contracts  for  the  removal  of  the  de- 
bris. I'll  just  tell  one  story  and  that's  about  the  Santa  Monica,  just 
to  give  you  a  flavor  of  how  all  this  went  together. 

We  advertised  the  reconstruction  of  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway 
on  the  first  of  February.  It  turns  out  there  was  a  consultant  here 
in  Los  Angeles  who  had  been  assigning  the  retrofit  of  those 
bridges.  In  fact,  bridges  that  failed  were  due  to  be  advertised  for 
retrofit  in  February. 

So  he  had  detailed  knowledge  of  those  bridges  and  he  also  knew 
what  it  would  take  to  get  them  seismically  safe  and  to  modem 
standards,  and  we  gave  him  that  task.  But  we  advertised  the  con- 
struction contract  before  he  was  finished  designing  it.  So  it  was 
kind  of  a  design-build  hybrid,  because  speed  was  of  the  essence  in 
this  case  because  we  had  calculated  that  it — the  coasting  California 
economy  here  in  Los  Angeles,  at  least  a  million  dollars  a  day  in  in- 
creased costs  because  of  the  loss  of  that  freeway. 

So  we  wanted  to  put  it  back  as  rapidly  as  we  could.  We  really, 
when  we  started  this,  we  didn't  realize  how  fast  it  was  really  going 
to  occur.  We  knew  that  normally  it  would  take  two  years,  two  years 
to  plan  it,  design  it,  or  a  year  to  do  that  part,  to  get  it  under  con- 
tract, and  then  a  year  to  build  it.  That's  normal.  And  we  got  it  done 
in  under  three  months,  we  and  the  construction  contractor,  who 
was  tremendously  innovative  and  encouraged,  of  course,  by  a  pow- 
erful incentive. 

We  advertised  on  the  first  of  February  to  a  limited  set  of  contrac- 
tors under  authorities  given  to  me  by  an  emergency  proclamation 
that  I  asked  for  from  Governor  Pete  Wilson.  I  said,  "Gk)vemor,  I 
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want  you  to  suspend  the  Contract  Act  for  six  months,"  and  he  did 
so. 

Now,  I  didn't  suspend  all  of — didn't  use  all  of  that  authority  be- 
cause I  didn't  suspend  the  safety  laws  or  the  bonding  and  insur- 
ance requirements.  In  fact,  when  it  came  to  the  disadvantaged 
women-owned  business,  I  consulted  with  my  district  director  and 
said  what's  possible  since  this  is  a  community.  It's  severely  im- 
pacted. It  needs  to  have  work  from  this  tragedy. 

Our  normal  standard  here  in  the  State  of  California  is  20  per- 
cent. We  said  let's  go  for  40.  So  we  went  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and,  as  has  been  previously  suggested,  that  we  had 
begun  to  experiment  with  the  A-plus-B  type  contract,  incentive 
type  contract  for  our  normal  work,  and  we  suggested  let's  use  it  in 
this  emergency.  And,  by  the  way,  we  want  to  go  for  40  percent 
DBWB  goal.  And  we  wrote  that  in  an  MOU  in  two  days  with  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  That  shows  you  the  lund  of  team 
cooperation  that  we  got. 

Then  they  have  approved  each  contract,  contract-by-contract,  as 
we've  gone  forward.  It  turns  out  we  opened  bids  on  the  fourth  of 
February.  That's  only  18  days  after  the  earthquake.  The  contractor 
went  to  work  the  next  day. 

The  design  wasn't  done  until  the  42nd  day.  We  started  designing 
at  the  bottom,  so  we  knew  where  the  foundations  were,  and  then 
we  designed  up.  Normally,  you  design  a  bridge  upside  down.  You 
design  the  top  and  then  you  make  the  foundation  fit  the  bridge. 

In  this  case,  we  assumed  what  was  going  to  be  on  top  in  terms 
of  loads,  designed  the  foundations,  the  columns,  so  he  could  start 
on  the  bottom  as  we  finished  the  design  of  the  top.  That's  part  of 
the  story. 

The  rest  of  the  story,  I  think  the  lessons  learned  have  to  be  ap- 
plied. We  need  to  go  and  sit  with  our  contractor.  We  need  to  sit 
with  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  And  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  Peiia,  get  the  lessons  learned,  lessons  learned 
on  how  you  estimate  and  how  you  contract,  so  we  can  apply  them 
in  future  emergencies. 

But  equally  importantly,  how  can  we  apply  some  of  these  lessons 
to  day  to  day  business?  Because  I'm  convinced  that  we  take  too 
much  time  to  contract,  too  much  time — give  our  contractors  too 
much  time,  because  I  think  we  can  afford  a  degree  of  acceleration. 

On  the  Santa  Monica,  the  contractor  achieved  42.7  percent 
DBWB  goals.  We  also  didn't  forget  the  community,  because  work- 
ing seven  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day,  and  no  rain  days.  In  Cali- 
fornia, you  get  a  free  day  if  it  rains.  Not  on  this  job.  And,  oh,  by 
the  way,  it  did  rain  hard  one  night,  Saturday  night,  and  the  con- 
tractor employees,  as  had  been  their  usual  want,  would  have 
packed  up  to  go  home.  The  contractor  said  "No,  you're  not.  You  can 
get  under  the  structure  until  it  lightens  up,  and  then  you're  going 
back  to  work."  And  they  did. 

Because  we  were  under  a  different  kind  of  situation  here.  We 
wanted  that  freeway  back  and  so  did  he.  Those  workers  worked  12- 
hour  shifts,  with  a  good  safety  record.  I'm  aware  of  only  two  injury 
accidents  that  occurred  during  the  period  of  that  construction. 

We  were  also  concerned  about  the  noise  we  were  making  with 
the  community  and  we  had  an  outreach  program  for  them  in  the 
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neighborhood,  residential  neighborhood.  We  have  paid  for  1,700 
room  nights  in  motels  for  people  to  go  and  get  a  good  night's  sleep 
and  because  some  families  wanted  a  place  to  talk  and  be  together, 
we  have  15  apartments  under  rental.  We  hope  that  soon  that  the 
people  will  be  able  to  go  home. 

In  fact,  we  promised  the  commuters  of  Los  Angeles  they  will 
have  their  freeway  tomorrow  at  comn»ute  time.  Sometime  this 
evening  we  will,  in  fact,  expect  to  finish  it.  Now,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions is  how  did  you  do  all  this  and  what  if  you  had  guessed  wrong? 
Well,  that  contractor,  when  I  talked  to  him  last  Tuesday  and  we 
were  estimating  how  long  it  would  take  to  finish,  his  concern  was 
I've  got  some  seals,  some  big  rubber  seals,  preformed  seals  that  go 
between  the  joints  coming  by  truck  from  the  east  coast  and  that 
truck  better  get  here.  Well,  it  did.  The  trouble  is  one  of  the  seals 
was  the  wrong  kind.  Yesterday,  he  had  to  fly  one  from  the  east 
coast  to  here  and  he's  putting  it  in  today. 

We're  finishing  up.  The  detours,  we  close  the  HOV  detours  Fri- 
day night.  We  have  been  working  Friday,  Saturday  and  today  so 
that  we'll  be  open  sometime  in  order  to — ^before  the  rush  hour  to- 
night or  tomorrow  morning. 

To  answer  a  question  that  you  had  on  the  other — what's  the 
schedule  for  the  others,  and  then  I'll  conclude.  I'm  not  able  to  give 
you  the  precise  date  of  when  the  other  bridges  will  be  open.  I'm  re- . 
luctant  to  do  so.  I  don't  want  to  forecast  something  that  you  can't 
forecast,  because  all  kinds  of  things  can  happen  on  a  construction 
job.  You  can  have  change  orders  and  changed  conditions. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  want  to  be  an  advocate  of  an  early  date.  I've 
given  the  contractors  a  powerful  incentive,  large  cash  incentives  to 
be  on  time  or  early.  I  want  to  be  in  a  position  at  the  11th  hour  to 
stand  on  that  job  as  the  representative  of  the  owners  of  that  prop- 
erty, the  public,  and  if  it's  not  right,  tell  them  to  tear  it  out.  And 
I'm  prepared  to  do  that  and  that's  why  I  do  not  want  to  become 
an  early  advocate  of  a  particular  date. 

But  I'll  give  you  just  a  brief  flavor  of  where  we  are.  On  the  Gavin 
Canyon,  on  1-5,  the  time  elapsed  on  that  contract  is  54  percent, 
and  this  is  as  of  the  eighth  of  April.  Our  estimate  of  progress  to 
date  is  55  percent.  So  at  $150,000  a  day  incentive,  that  contractor 
is  essentially  on  schedule. 

The  118  bridge  replacement,  which  is  half  of  the  job,  the  time 
elapsed  is  61  percent  and  the  RE's  estimate  is  65  percent,  slightly 
ahead  of  schedule.  On  the  514  replacement  bridges,  the  two  major 
bridges  that  need  to  be  replaced,  time  elapsed  16  percent,  estimate 
of  progress  is  13  percent,  slightly  behind,  but  just  getting  started. 
So  that  gives  you  a  flavor  of  where  we  are.  So  the  others  are 
more  or  less  on  schedule.  This  one  that's  opening  tonight  and  will 
be  celebrated  at  appropriate  ceremonies  tomorrow  morning,  one,  I 
think  they  had  a  unique  contractor;  two,  he  had  a  powerful  incen- 
tive, and  I  think  we're  getting  our  money's  worth. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Mr.  An- 
drews, please  proceed. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for 
your  personal  leadership  and  involvement  in  this  earthquake  and 
its  consequences  since  January  17;  to  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  for  your  support  of  the  supplemental  request  for  appropria- 
tions to  support  the  recovery  effort,  for  the  interest  of  the  Califor- 
nians  on  the  Committee  and  the  others  who  have  joined  us  today, 
and  particularly  to  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Zeliff  for  their  interest  in 
the  problems  in  California  and  their  willingness  to  spend  time  to 
come  out  here. 

This  is  the  tenth  Presidential  disaster  to  occur  in  this  state  since 
January  1991.  We  have,  as  a  consequence,  a  lot  of  experience  work- 
ing with  FEMA  and  the  other  Federal  agencies  through  this  un- 
precedented series  of  emergencies  that  has  included  freeze,  floods, 
drought,  winter  storms,  riots,  fire  storms  and  three  major  earth- 
quakes. 

To  date,  the  response  and  recovery  efforts  from  the  Northridge 
earthquake  has  been,  from  our  perspective,  the  most  effective  part- 
nership between  local,  state  and  Federal  agencies  that  we  have 
seen.  We  are  encouraged  by  FEMA's  problem-solving,  flexible  ap- 
proach to  a  variety  of  complex  recovery  policies. 

There's  been  a  commendable  willingness  on  the  part  of  FEMA 
and  the  other  Federal  agencies  and  state  and  local  agencies  to  seek 
unconventional  approaches  that  promise  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  who  have  been  affected  by  this  disaster. 

Various  public  opinion  polls  found  that  most  Califomians  felt 
that  government's  response  at  all  levels  to  the  Northridge  earth- 
quake was  very  effective.  California's  city,  county  and  state  emer- 
gency response  agencies  and  systems  are,  in  my  view,  largely  to  ac- 
count for  these  successes.  As  a  result  of  the  basic  strength  of  the 
California  emergency  response  systems  and  the  lessons  that  we 
have  learned  from  our  many  recent  disasters.  Federal  resources 
were  only  needed  in  the  first  days  for  very  selective  missions. 

When  Federal  officials  arrived  on  the  evening  of  January  17,  the 
emergency  response  situation  had  stabilized  and  attention  could  be 
focused  on  immediate  recovery  issues,  including  temporary  housing 
and  issues  relating  to  the  infrastructure.  This  is  how  I  believe  the 
nation's  emergency  management  system  is  intended  to  function. 
The  primary  responsibility  for  protection  of  the  public  safety  and 
property  rests  with  IoceQ  and  state  authorities. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  provide  support  to  spe- 
cific requests,  particularly,  of  course,  financial  aid  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Stafford  Act  and  other  assistance  programs. 
There  are  a  number  of  pieces  of  legislation  before  the  Congress 
that  deal  with  emergency  management,  many  of  them  conceived  in 
the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  you  take  into  account  the  experiences 
of  the  Northridge  earthquake  and  I  would  caution  against  any  ef- 
forts to  nationalize  emergency  management  by  the  promotion  of  a 
concept  of  a  Federal  911  concept  of  operations. 

Though  significant  strides  have  been  made  in  important  aspects 
of  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  there  are  aspects  of  it  that  I  believe 
need  improvement.  The  document  is  more  a  series  of  tasking  as- 
signments than  an  operational  plan.  It  lacks  an  effective  coordina- 
tion mechanism  and  is  not  well  suited  to  the  recovery  phase  where 
the  Federal  Government  plays  the  most  substantial  role. 

In  the  days  following  the  Northridge  earthquake,  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  manage  the  level  of  Federal  response.  Earlier  agreements 
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that  the  Federal  emergency  support  functions  would  be  activated 
only  on  the  request  of  the  State  of  California  and  that  the  emer- 
gency support  functions  staff  would  collocate  with  the  state  oper- 
ations were  not  followed. 

We  recognize  that  had  the  earthquake  occurred  a  few  hours 
later,  the  demands  on  local  and  state  emergency  resources  would 
have  been  much  greater  and  Federal  assistance  much  more  impor- 
tant. Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  that  Federal  response  be  to  spe- 
cific needs  identified  and  resources  requested  by  the  states  and 
local  governments. 

We  should  be  careful,  I  think,  about  activating  at  the  time  of  a 
disaster  programs  that  have  not  been  part  of  the  regular  disaster 
assistance  process,  without  fully  thinking  through  the  implications 
of  the  activities  and  their  impacts  on  other  assistance  programs. 
The  two  efforts  instituted  after  the  Northridge,  the  use  of  the  HUD 
Section  8  vouchers  and  the  emergency  food  stamp  program,  created 
some  additional  problems  that  might  have  been  avoided  had  there 
been  more  careful  planning  and  forethought  between  Federal,  state 
and  local  agencies  involved. 

My  concern  is  not  with  the  use  of  these  programs  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly supportive  of  the  personal  and  agency  efforts  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  of  Secretary  Cisneros  to  involve  his  ef- 
forts, but  with  the  process  by  which  they  were  implemented. 

We  need  to  look  carefully  at  the  disaster  assistance  processes,  aS 
Mr.  Witt  has  previously  testified,  and  we're  very  supportive  of  the 
general  direction  that  he  is  intending  to  go  in.  The  sheer  number 
of  applicants  for  assistance  has  highlighted  issues  regarding  the 
implementation  of  some  of  these  programs.  In  particular,  I  think 
attention  should  be  given  to  integrating  SBA  programs,  at  least  ad- 
ministratively, with  those  of  FEMA  and  state  agencies  that  admin- 
ister the  individual  and  family  grant  program. 

SBA  programs  are  central  to  the  effective  implementation  of  vir- 
tually all  the  other  programs.  Yet,  SBA  programs  maintain  their 
own  database  and  conduct  their  own  inspections  of  damage. 
Though  this  independence  is,  at  one  level,  understandable  given 
the  fact  that  the  SBA  programs  are  loan  programs,  this  independ- 
ence lengthens  the  time  required  for  disbursing  funds. 

We  also  have  some  questions  about  FEMA's  interpretation  of 
Section  403  of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  FEMA  contends 
that  because  the  State  of  California  administers  the  individual  and 
family  grant  program,  while  FEMA  is  responsible,  as  I  understand 
it,  for  the  eligibility  guidelines  and  recommends  to  the  state  an  ini- 
tial grant  amount,  FEMA  has  contended  that  because  the  State  of 
California  administers  the  program,  IFG  is  exempted  from  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  Section  403. 

We  also  seek  clearer  definition  of  the  Congressional  intent  re- 
garding whether  the  type  of  assistance  provided  by  the  individual 
and  family  grant  program  is  consistent  with  the  other  assistance 
specifically  exempted  in  Section  403.  Our  reading  of  that  section 
suggests  that  the  individual  and  family  grant  program  may  fall 
within  the  restrictions  on  aid  established  by  Congress,  and,  again, 
we  seek  further  clarification. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  California  experienced  great  frus- 
tration dealing  with  FEMA  after  the  1989  Loma  Prieto  earthquake. 
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Large  projects  were  delayed  for  years  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
factors,  including  technical  disagreements.  Our  experience  was  that 
most  of  the  problems  resulted  from  the  fact  that  FEMA  became  a 
design  engineering  company,  redoing  the  work  of  engineers  hired 
by  subapplicants.  We  have,  again,  as  Mr.  Witt  testified,  entered 
into  a  memorandum  of  agreement  at  the  initiative  of  the  state  to 
hopefully  expedite  this  process  and  we  believe  that  the  process  to 
date  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  and  that  we  can  make  con- 
tinual progress,  as  we  have  so  far,  in  the  various  public  assistance 
arenas. 

California  leads  the  nation  in  seismic  safety  policies  and  hazard 
mitigation.  The  overall  effectiveness  of  these  mitigation  efforts  was 
evidenced  on  January  17.  Clearly,  the  damage  from  the  Northridge 
earthquake  would  have  been  far  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the 
building  codes  and  the  standards  for  schools  and  hospitals  and  ret- 
rofit measures  and  emergency  management  systems  that  are 
unique  to  California. 

The  Northridge  earthquake  demonstrates,  however,  the  contin- 
ued need  to  do  even  more  to  reduce  the  level  of  earthquake  risk 
in  this  region.  Gk>vemor  Wilson  has  directed  the  State  Seismic 
Safety  Commission  to  complete  a  thorough  review  of  building  codes 
and  standards  and  by  September  1  make  recommendations  on 
changes  that  should  be  made.  OES  is  working  with  the  Seismic 
Safety  Commission,  the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
FEMA  in  establishing  strategies  and  priorities  for  projects  to  be 
funded  through  the  hazard  mitigation  grant  program. 

Currently  we  are  looking  at  schools,  hospitals  and  other  high  oc- 
cupancy public  and  private  structures  as  the  most  promising  areas 
for  the  use  of  hazard  mitigation  funds  and  I'd  like  to  specifically 
acknowledge  the  support  of  FEMA  and  of  James  Lee  Witt  in  help- 
ing to  financially  underwrite  some  of  these  activities. 

As  I  mentioned,  California  has  been  involved  in  implementing 
seismic  safety  policies  for  over  60  years.  Our  rigorous  building 
codes,  special  mitigation  programs  made  a  difference  on  January 
17.  The  effectiveness  of  the  local  and  state  response  and  recovery 
operations  again  attest  to  the  substantial  capabilities  of  emergency 
management  systems  that  have  been  developed  in  this  state  over 
the  past  20  years. 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided  valuable  and  timely  sup- 
port. There  are  changes  that  we  seek  and,  again,  we  are  receptive 
and  eager  to  cooperate  with  FEMA  and  with  the  Congress  in  these 
discussions.  Again,  we  are  very  supportive  and  encouraged  by  the 
assistance  that  we've  gotten  so  far. 

We  need,  as  has  been  commented  earlier,  to  find  a  more  effective 
way  to  finance  the  cost  of  disaster  losses.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  established  a  task  force  to  look  at  the  entire  disaster  as- 
sistance process  and  the  State  of  California  is  eager  to  participate 
in  this  effort  since  we  have  extensive  experience  in  administering 
the  disaster  assistance  process  in  a  variety  of  contexts. 

The  natural  disaster  protection  bill  that  is  currently  before  the 
Congress,  many  aspects  of  that,  we  believe,  are  encouraging,  par- 
ticularly the  emphasis  upon  a  national  disaster  insurance  program, 
a  mitigation  element  and  the  use  of  the  insurance  mechanisms. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  again  emphasize  that  we're  in  the  very  be- 
ginning stages  of  a  very  complex  recovery  process.  We  need  to  be 
vigilant  to  ensure  that  the  productive  partnership  that  has  existed 
since  January  17  continues  and  that  the  funds  allocated  by  Con- 
gress are,  in  fact,  used  here  in  California  to  recover  from  the 
Northridge  earthquake  and  reduce  future  risk. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Andrews.  Let  me  ask  very 
quickly  of  Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  In  terms  of  the  seismic  retrofit  pro- 
gram, what  do  we  do — what  is  your  pace  in  terms  of  the  seismic 
retrofit?  I  remember  when,  on  the  17th  of  January,  standing  on  the 
structure,  I  believe  it  was  at  Santa  Monica  Freeway  and  Fairfax 
with  Mr.  Baxter  and  he  says  "Well,  we  were  really  going  to  go  to 
bid  on  this  thing  in  the  latter  part  of  February." 

But  he  says  "It's  all  your  problem  now,"  because  it  was  going  to 
be  a  100  percent  response  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
What  about  the  seismic  retrofit  as  you  have  it  outlined?  Because 
as  I  recall,  last  year  you  said  to  me  that  in  your  Fiscal  Year  1995 
program,  you  were  not  going  to  be  initiating  any  new  projects,  that 
most  of  the  money  was  going  to  be  going  to  retrofit  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  what  you  already  have  in  place  and  very  little  in  terms  of 
any  new  projects. 
So  what  about  the  seismic  retrofit  program? 
Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Mr.  Chairman,  California,  of  course,  had 

and  has  had  a  vigorous  retrofit  program.  The  good  news  is 

The  Chair.  Hold  it.  Let  me  stop  you  on  that.  The  Santa  Monica 
Freeway  was  built  before  1971.  There  was  a  1971  seismic  code  up- 
grade. None  of  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  has  been  retrofitted 
since  the  adoption  of  that  1971  code,  has  it?  Or  has  it? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Certain  features.  After  the  1971  earth- 
quake, the  first  step  we  took  was  to  put  in  cable  restrainers;  that 
is  to  tie  the  sections  of  bridges  together  and  then  tie  the  bridge 
down  to  its  abutments  and  its  columns. 

That  work  was  completed  statewide  and,  in  fact,  it  has  saved 
many  bridges  in  the  smaller  earthquakes  that  have  occurred 
throughout  the  state.  In  fact,  about  a  year  or  year-and-a-half  ago, 
there  was  a  series  of  earthquakes  in  northern  California  which 
there  was  subsidence  in  the  roadway.  The  bridge  was  bounced,  but 
it  stayed.  It  never  closed,  but  we  had  to  go  back  and  do  some  dam- 
age on  abutments  and  beams. 

The  Chair.  But  one  of  the  major  features  of  any  freeway  is  the 
columns  holding  up  the  bridge  span.  In  the  old  days,  when  you  had 
rebars  in  there,  but  they  were  not  coiled  together,  the  kind  of  force 
you're  talking  about  would  normally  splay  the  columns.  Now,  none 
of  that  retrofit  was  done  on  any  of  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway,  was 
it? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  That's  correct.  What  we  did  first,  the  next 
thing  we  did  was  to  reenforce  those  bridges  that  had  single  col- 
umns, that  were  supported  by  a  single  column,  because  they  had 
the  greatest,  as  a  class  of  bridges,  likelihood  of  failure.  We  had  259 
of  them — 258  of  them  either  done  or  under  construction  and  one  in 
design. 

The  next  class  of  bridges  were  the  multi-column  bridges,  like  the 
ones  on  the  Santa  Monica,  where  you  have  a  series  of  columns  and 
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a  series  of  bends.  So  those  are  relatively  complex  structures  for 
which  we  had  to  do  basic  research  to  understand.  We  wanted  to 
fully  understand  how  bridges,  complex  bridges,  the  large  inter- 
changes respond  and  then  design  a  strategy  for  retrofit. 

We  did  that  after  the  Loma  Prieto  earthquake  and  now  we're  em- 
barked on  the  retrofit  of  those  more  complex  bridges.  There  are  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  bridges  under  contract  today  and  more  going 
this  year. 

We've  got  1,039  bridges  in  the  first  phase  of  this  effort  and  we 
estimate  another  1,000  or  so  bridges  that  need  to  be  retrofitted. 
Under  the  direction  of  my  Governor  and  the  legislature,  after  this 
event,  we've  been  challenged  to  accelerate  the  prior  efforts  and,  in 
fact,  apply  some  of  the  lessons  learned  in  our  contracting  proce- 
dures to  that  effort. 

The  legislature  passed  an  emergency  legislation  which  would, 
one,  provide  for  putting  before  the  voters  this  June  a  $2  billion 
bond  issue,  $950  million  of  which  are  for  seismic  retrofit.  So  the 
state  is  putting  its  money  in  this  program.  Also  a  part  of  that  legis- 
lation was  the  same  kind  of  emergency  authority  for  contracting 
that  I  have  for  this  emergency  is  going  to  apply  statewide  to  retro- 
fit. 

In  addition,  they  have  put  down  some  rules  for  permitting,  which 
is  the  other  major  area  of  concern,  how  long  it  takes  to  get  a  per- 
mit. That  new  law  says  if  I  apply  to  a  public  entity,  state  or  local 
entity,  they  have  15  days  to  reply  and  give  me  a  permit  or  it's 
deemed  granted. 

We  are  going  to  move  that  program.  For  that  first  1,000  bridges, 
we're  going  to  cut  this  length  of  time  to  finish  that  program  by  a 
third,  chop  a  whole  year  off  that  program.  Similar  acceleration  is 
going  to  be  for  our  toll  bridge  program.  We  also  have  a  third  pro- 
gram, and  that's  that  we're  participating  with  the  local  govern- 
ments in  the  screening  and  design  of  retrofit  for  local  bridges. 

We  are  moving.  We  know  now  what  has  to  be  done,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  114  bridges  which  did  not — that  were  retrofitted 
in  the  damaged  area,  in  the  seismic — in  this  event  zone.  They  were 
not  damaged.  New  bridges  that  are  designed  to  current  codes,  like 
on  the  Century  Freeway,  they  were  not  damaged. 

We  know  what  needs  to  be  done  and  now  we  have  to  just  get  on 
with  the  engineering  and  the  construction. 

The  Chair.  Grood.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Andrews.  You  indicated  the 
primary  responsibility  for  protection  of  public  safety  and  property 
rests  with  the  local  and  state  officials.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  is  to  provide  support  to  specific  requests,  particularly,  of 
course,  financial  aid  through  the  administration  of  the  Stafford  Act 
and  other  assistance  programs.  And  to  that  extent,  the  Congress 
has  responded  with  the  emergency  supplemental  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

In  terms  of  what  the  state  has  committed,  other  than,  let's  say, 
highway  patrol  that  you  would  normally  have,  maybe  to  the  extent 
that  you've  put  in  overtime  for  highway  patrol  to  do  their  services, 
but  beyond  the  normal  salary  and  expenses  that  would  be  there  for 
state  employees,  how  much  money  has  the  state  put  in  to  the  over- 
all emergency  earthquake — ^to  respond  to  the  earthquake  emer- 
gency? 
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Mr.  Andrews.  We're  estimating  that  the  amount  of  money  out  of 
essentially  the  ongoing  appropriations,  out  of  the  general  fund,  will 
be  on  the  order,  I  think — and  these  are  estimates  as  of  a  number 
of  weeks  ago — of  about  $225  million. 

The  Chair.  Will  any  of  that  $225  million  be  reimbursable  from 
Federal  sources? 

Mr.  Andrews.  No.  Those  are  direct  costs  to  the  state,  either  for 
the  non-Federal  share  of  certain  programs,  and,  again,  the  individ- 
ual programs  are  still  on  a  75/25  cost  share  basis.  So  the  state  will 
be  picking  up  the  substantial  share  of  that,  the  direct  cost  to  var- 
ious state  agencies  and  some  of  that  for  emergency  response  costs 
would  be  reimbursable  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Then  there's  approximately  $1.9  to  $2  billion  in  the  Bond  Act 
that  would  be  before  the  voters,  that  will  be  before  the  voters  in 
June. 

The  Chair.  That  would  be  a  future  action.  But  I'm  thinking  up 
to — from  the  17th  of  January  till,  let's  say,  today,  how  much  has 
the  state  expended? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  don't  have  an  ongoing  total,  but,  again,  our  esti- 
mate as  of  a  number  of  weeks  ago  was  that  there  was  about  a  $225 
million  portion  of  state  expenditures  that  was  going  to  come  out  of 
current  operating  budgets. 

The  Chair.  But  the  vast  majority  still,  in  terms  of  the  emergeijcy 
response,  has  been  from  the  Federal  level  in  terms  of  financial. 

Mr.  Andrews.  In  terms  of  financial  support  and  reimbursement 
to  state  and  local  agencies  that's  correct. 

The  Chair.  In  terms  of  the  highways,  Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels,  how 
much  as  Caltrans,  as  part  of  the  $225  million  that  Dr.  Andrews 
was  talking  about,  how  much  of  that  would  be  from  Caltrans? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Under  the  law,  for  all  the  eligible  work, 
in  the  first  180  days,  it's  100  percent  Federally-financed.  We  are 
undergoing  certain  expenses  that  we're  choosing  to  go  forward  on 
that  are  not  Federally  eligible.  We  think  for  the  entire  emergency, 
that  that  could  reach  $145  million,  which  is  also  in  the  bond  issue 
going  before  the  voters. 

The  Chair.  Now,  you  were  indicating  that  the  Santa  Monica 
Freeway  will  be  completed  tonight,  you  feel. 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Yes. 

The  Chair.  And  you'll  be  able  to  complete  your  inspection  of  all 
the  work.  Will  the  roadway  surface,  the  total  Santa  Monica  Free- 
way be  available,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Yes. 

The  Chair.  To  meet  traffic  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  It  will  be  fully  open  to  traffic.  Now,  the 
contractor  still  has  work  to  do  underneath  it. 

The  Chair.  That's  why  I  said  surface  work. 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  But  the  surface  work  on  top,  fully  open  to 
traffic.  That  was  his  incentive  to 

The  Chair.  What  time  do  you  intend  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  I  don't  have  a  specific  time.  It's  when  we 
get  done,  we'll  do  it. 

The  Chair.  You  said  earlier,  I  thought,  commute  traffic  tomorrow 
morning. 
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Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Well,  by  commute  traffic,  we  think  some- 
time tonight.  When  the — I  intend  to  consult  with  my  folks  tonight 
and  see  how  the/re  doing.  But  we  are  confident  by  the  morning  be- 
fore— I  guess  commute  traffic  starts  at  five  in  the  morning.  So 
sometime  in  the  darkness  we're  going  to  open  the  road. 

The  Chair.  Is  there  some  kind  of  a  ceremony  that  will  be  com- 
memorating that  event,  Dr.  Andrews? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  assume  so,  though  I'm  not  directly  involved  in 
it. 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  There  is  a  ceremony  that  we're  going  to 
hold  at  10:00  tomorrow. 

The  Chair.  I  take  it  that  will  not  be  on  the  surface  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Freeway.  " 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  No,  it  will  not.  We  wanted  a  chance  to  say 
thank  you  and  to  recognize  everyone  and  to  have  an  appropriate 
ceremony,  but  we  did  not  want  to  keep  the  freeway  closed  in  order 
to  do  that. 

The  Chair.  So  you're  planning  to  do  that  hopefully  at  10:00 
somewhere  under  the  freeway  or  somewhere  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  In  an  adjacent  parking  lot. 

The  Chair.  Right.  Let  me  ask  about  that,  if  I  could.  I  believe  it 
was  on  Friday  I  was  invited  to  be  there.  I  will  not  be  able  to  be 
there  because  we'll  be  starting  session  tomorrow.  So  the  panel  will 
be  returning  on  the  plane  shortly,  hopefully  within  the  next  hour. 
But  I'm  wondering.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  be  allowed  to  speak  at  tomorrow's  event? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  in  charge  of  the 
event. 

The  Chair.  Then  let  me  say  that  as  of  12:30,  at  least,  some  45 
minutes  ago,  50  minutes  ago,  neither  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  nor  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  speak.  Frankly,  I  think  that's  outrageous.  I  think  it's  out- 
rageous. 

We've  been  talking  earlier  about  a  Federal/state/local  partner- 
ship. I  think  in  all  good  faith,  we  at  the  Federal  level  have  been 
bending  over  backwards  to  make  sure  that  partnership  effort  is 
going  forth.  I  know  you,  Mr.  Andrews,  have  been  very  helpful  in 
that  score.  You,  Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels,  have  been  very  helpful. 

But,  very  frankly,  the  Governor  has  made  this  a  partisan  politi- 
cal reelection  effort  on  his  own  part.  Frankly,  I  object  to  that  ap- 
proach and  I  am  upset.  I  was  upset  last  week  when  I  first  heard 
about  the  inkling  of  even  something  like  this.  And  now  to  even 
hear  as  recently  as  12:30  this  afternoon  that  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will  not  be  allowed  to  speak,  I  think,  is  outrageous. 

No  more,  no  less  has  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  I  will  now  yield 
time  to  Mr.  Zeliff. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to  agree  and  I'd  like  to 
add  my  two  cents  that  I  think  that  it's  something  that  we — from 
what  we've  heard  here,  it's  a  time  of  celebration  for  everybody  to 
get  together.  We're  from  the  government,  we're  here  to  help.  I 
wasn't  going  to  say  that,  but  you  got  me  inspired,  so  I  will  say  it 
and  let  it  go  for  wherever  it  is  destined  to  reach. 
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In  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to  just  say  thank  you  to  both 
of  you  gentlemen.  I  think  you've  done  a  great  job.  I  would  like  to 
allow  my  time  for  my  California  colleagues  to  ask  their  questions, 
if  I  could,  and  I'll  yield  to  Congressman  McKeon  to  start  it  off. 

The  Chair.  Buck. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  hadn't  heard  of  the  thing 
that  the  Chairman  was  just  talking  about,  but  I  hate  to  see  that 
kind  of  thing  happen  where  we  have  had  such  a  non-partisan  effort 
working  together.  I  hate  to  see  politics  brought  into  this,  especially 
at  this  stage.  We  really  need  to  keep  working  together  on  this. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  the  work  you've  done.  Monday 
afternoon,  I  was  right  next  to  where  the  5  had  fallen,  just  right 
after  the  5.8  aftershock,  and  Jerry  Baxter  was  there  and  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Highway  Patrol.  They  wouldn't  let  me  drive  under 
it  for  some  reason.  I  don't  know. 

But  the  way  you  worked  immediately  and  have  been  working 
around  the  clock  since  to  divert  the  traffic  has  been  very  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  in  that  area  and  I  commend  you  for  that. 

One  question,  however,  that  I  would  like  to  ask  is  138  has  re- 
ceived heavy  additional  usage,  where  the  traffic  has  been  routed 
out  through  there,  and  we  understand  that  they  were  ready  to 
work  on  that,  repair  some  of  that  and  fix  some  of  those  things  and 
then  at  the  last  minute  pulled  off. 

I  would  really  like  that  to  be  reexamined  to  see  if  we  could  open 
that  back  up  and  get  that  work  taken  care  of.  It  really  should  fall 
under  this  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  We'll  take  another  look  at  it,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you.  Director  Andrews,  Dr.  Andrews,  I, 
again,  want  to  thank  you  for  the  work  you've  done.  I  know,  again, 
you've  bent  over  backwards  being  non-partisan  and  I  think  you  and 
Director  Witt  both,  I  think,  have — the  way  you've  worked  together, 
there  have  been  no  egos,  everybody  has  just  said  let's  get  in  and 
get  the  job  done. 

I  just  want  to  commend  you  for  that.  Any  specific  questions  we 
have  I  will  get  to  you  personally. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Very  good.  I  know  there  are  a  couple  issues  that 
we  need  to  address. 

Mr.  McKeon.  It  will  come  up  later,  the  mobile  home. 

Mr.  Andrews.  It  sure  will,  yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Tucker. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  just 
associate  myself  with  the  laudatory  remarks  of  my  colleagues  to 
both  of  these  gentlemen.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  defer  to  my 
colleagues  and,  in  particular,  to  Congressman  Berman,  who  may 
have  any  questions. 

The  Chair.  Are  you  yielding  time  right  now,  Mr.  Tucker? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Berman, 

Mr.  Tucker.  To  the  Chairman.  I  will  yield  to  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Director  Andrews,  I  was  interested,  obviously,  in 
your  comments  on  Section  403.  I  was  looking  for  it  in  your  pre- 
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pared  comments  and  I  wonder  if  you  can  direct  me  to  the  page  of 
it. 

Mr.  Andrews.  No.  They're  not  in  the  prepared  comments.  It's 
comments  that  are  basically  added.  We've  continued  to  talk  with 
FEMA  about  the  issue  of  Section  403  and  it  seems  like  the  individ- 
ual and  family  grant  program  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  in  this. 
It  is,  in  some  respects,  by  parts  of  its  statutory  definition,  to  meet 
basic  needs. 

Yet,  the  combination  of  the  state  supplemental  individual  and 
family  grant  program  and  the  Federal  program  could  amount  to 
award  of  up  to  $20,000  in  some  cases  for  a  number  of  needs  that 
could  include  fixed  durable  goods  that  might  have  been  damaged. 

It  also  is  administratively  tied  in  with  all  of  the  other  programs 
in  the  sense  that  one  bounces  into  the  individual  and  family  grant 
program,  if  you  will,  after  already  having  gone  through  reviews  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and  by  FEMA. 

So  our  question  is  basically — and  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  specifi- 
cally referenced  in  the  language — ^was  it  intended  to  be  included  or 
was  it  not.  Again,  we're  basically  seeking  clarification  either  for  fu- 
ture disasters,  but  also  to  be  assured  that  as  the  processes  work 
themselves  out,  that  we're  not  found  somewhere  down  the  line  that 
this  program  was  administered  by  the  State  of  California  in 
counter-distinction  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  is  the  status  of  your  negotiations?  Has  this  dis- 
pute held  up  the  awarding  of  any  individual? 

Mr.  Andrews.  No,  it  has  not.  It  has  not.  And  from  the  beginning, 
we  have  proceeded  to  make  the  awards  pending  clarification  from 
FEMA,  which  we  received  a  letter,  I  believe,  last  week  from  the 
FEMA  General  Counsel.  We  have  continued  to  talk  to  them  about 
that  and  I  simply  wanted  to  highlight  it  for  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  it  was  an  issue  about  which  we  had  questions  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Dkon.  I'm  sure  that  many  people  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  these  individual  and  family  grants  could  be  as  much  as 
$20,000.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  grants — in  other  words,  I 
doubt  it,  but  you  are  the  Director.  How  many  grants  have  been  of 
$20,000? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  don't  have  the  specific  amount. 

Mr.  Dkon.  Do  you  know  of  any? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  don't  know  of  any  right  now.  I'm  saying 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  it's  your  interpretation  that,  in  fact,  one  could  be 
awarded  for  up  to  $20,000  where  they  have  lost  silver  or  precious 
china  and  those  household  kinds  of  goods,  right? 

Mr.  Andrews  [continuing].  There  certainly  are  cases  in  past  dis- 
asters in  which  there  have  been  awards,  including  both  the  Federal 
and  the  state  supplemental  program,  of  the  maximum  amount  for 
people  that  have  suffered  a  total  loss  in  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  this  disaster? 

Mr.  Andrews.  No.  I'm  saying  in  past  disasters,  there  have  been 
instances  in  which  there  are  awards  through  the  individual  and 
family  grant  program  of  the  maximum  amount  of  the  award. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  none,  to  your  knowledge,  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I'm  not  aware  of  specific  instances  in  this  particu- 
lar case  right  now. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  The  only  reason  I  pursue  it  is  because  you  use  it  as 
a  pillar  of  your  case  as  it  relates  to  the  intent  of  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly, we  were  unaware  that  grants  were  either  being  made  or 
people  were  eligible  for  $20,000. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  think  the  Federal  program  is — the  maximum 
amount  of  the  award  is  $12,500.  The  state  supplemental  program, 
which  was  instituted  by  statute  in  California  after  the  Wittier 
earthquake  in  which  there  were  cases  of  people  who  had  needs  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  amount  of  the  Federal  grant. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Of  course,  in  those  kinds  of  cases,  you  could  promul- 
gate any  rule  that  you  wanted  to  as  long  as  it  was  not  Federal 
money  involved.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  the  state.  But,  again,  the  various  states'  dis- 
aster programs,  both  the  supplemental  individual  and  family  grant 
program  and  the  Natural  Disaster  Assistance  Act,  which  the  state 
has,  are  basically  very  closely  tied  to  Federal — essentially  to  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

Our  programs  provide  supplemental  assistance  over  £ind  above 
the  needs  that  are  met  by  Federal  programs,  generally  using  the 
same  eligibility  standards. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  don't  want  to  pursue  it.  We've  had  some  digilogue, 
but  not  on  this  issue,  and  I  would  suggest  I  would  be  glad  to  sit 
down  and  talk  to  you  as  far  as  my  understanding  of  what  the  Iut 
tent  of  Congress  is.  But  just  so  I  can  think  about  it  on  the  plane, 
you  are  saying  because  heretofore  that  you  have  paralleled  the 
Federal  guidelines,  that  that  would  be  your  concern  about  whether 
the  individual  and  family  grant  programs  fall  within  403. 

Mr.  Andrews.  It's  both  because  we  have  paralleled  Federal 
guidelines,  but  there  is  a  list,  as  you  know,  I  think  in  Section  2  of 
the  403,  of  the  kinds  of  assistance  that  are  specifically  exempted 
from  the  403  restrictions.  The  individual  and  family  grant  program 
doesn't  appear  to  fit  either  specifically  in  that  list  of  exemptions  or 
to  be  the  assistance  provided  beyond  90  days,  which  it  specifically 
said  you  must  have  some  verification  of  residency  status. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  you  have  received  a  letter  from  FEMA  articulat- 
ing their  position. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  appreciate  that  you  raise  it  again  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  you,  as  I'm  sure  would  Chair- 
man Mineta,  on  the  issue.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Would  you  just  pass  on  to  Mr.  Baker  for  me? 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to  re- 
mind the  Chairman  that  there  is  a  precedent  for  partisanizing  dis- 
asters. In  1987,  the  Loma  Prieto  disaster,  President  Bush  sent 

The  Chair.  1989. 

Mr.  Baker.  1989,  I'm  sorry — sent  Vice  President  Quayle  to  visit 
San  Francisco,  where  he  was  snubbed  by  the  very  partisan  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco.  So  I  hope  we  can  establish 

The  Chair.  That's  right.  And  I  spoke  out  in  opposition  to  Art 
Agnos  at  the  time  he  did  that  to  Quayle,  to  Vice  President  Quayle. 
I  accompanied  the  Vice  President  on  the  helicopter  to  Los  Gadas, 
to  Santa  Cruz  and  Watsonville  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  you're  not  going  to  let  me  finish  my  joke 
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The  Chair.  I  will.  I  will. 

Mr.  Baker  [continuing].  Then  this  is  not  going  to  flow  right. 

The  Chair.  Sorry. 

Mr.  Baker.  So  I  hope  we  can  set  up  and  establish  standards  that 
those  who  are  up  for  election  in  1994  will  be  able  to  speak  first  and 
those  within  the  media  area  covered  by  the  event  will  be  able  to 
speak  first,  and  then  in  outlying  circles,  1996,  1998,  and  the  other 
states  would  be  able  to  speak  later,  because  there  is  no  shortage 
of  politicians,  both  Republican  and  Democrat,  who  are  hovering 
around  the  area  waiting  to  take  credit  for  what  these  folks  on  the 
ground  here,  both  Caltrans  in  letting  the  contracts  and  in  super- 
vising the  work  24  hours  a  day,  and  in  the  Director  of  Emergency 
Services  here,  provided  beyond  the  ground  work. 

So  we're  here  to  see  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  future,  as  we 
talked  about  seriously  retrofitting  earlier,  where  we  can  get  some 
more  Federal  funds  for  retrofitting.  We're  really  here  not  to  wait 
for  the  ceremony  and  fall  in  front  of  the  cameras,  but  to  see  where 
do  we  pick  up  the  ball  from  here  and  look  towards  the  next  emer- 
gency somewhere  else. 

Had  you  been  able  to  schedule  it  today,  however. 

The  Chair.  That's  fine.  In  fact,  they  were  talking  about  schedul- 
ing it  today  and  I  said  that's  fine.  The  hearing  will  go  on  as  it's 
been  scheduled,  regardless  of  what  happens. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  for  holding  these 
hearings,  but  I  think,  Director  Van  Loben  Sels,  you're  in  danger  of 
ruining  the  reputation  of  Caltrans.  Both  you  and  Mr.  Best,  before 
even  reorganizing,  have  really  hit  the  ground  running  and  it  made 
us  all  look  very  good. 

Mr.  Berman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  I  certainly  would,  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Could  you  remind  me  what  happened  to  that  politi- 
cian who  refused  to  allow  the  Vice  President  to  speak  and  then  ran 
for  reelection? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  reconciled  and 

Mr.  Berman.  But  then  he  ran  for  reelection.  What  happened? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  went  off  the  stage  right  and  left.  I  want  to 
thank  you  again  for  what  you've  done.  The  fast  tracking  of  the  con- 
tracts, the  cooperation  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  Sec- 
retary Peiia  ought  to  be  there.  He  was  the  first  one  on  site.  He's 
cared  about  this  issue.  Now,  whether  we  can  argue  about  Vice 
Presidents,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  Al  Gore  hugs  trees.  I've  never 
seen  him  hug  a  freeway,  but  there's  always  a  first.  So  we  can  take 
that  up  later.  But  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Chairman  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  will  just  take  a  mo- 
ment. The  testimony  that  has  impressed  me  the  most  by  you  gen- 
tlemen and  throughout  the  afternoon  has  been  the  high  quality  and 
tight  schedule  that  you  have  maintained  in  doing  this  work,  as  ex- 
emplified by  being  able  to  open  up  the  freeway  tomorrow. 

There  must  have  been  some  outstanding  performance  on  the  part 
of  a  lot  of  engineers,  contractors  and  so  forth.  We  have  at  the  na- 
tional level  tried  to  recognize  outstsmding  performance.  For  exam- 
ple, through  the  Baldridge  Award  for  industrial  performance.  I 
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would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  compile  a  list  of  the  most  out- 
standing performance  in  connection  with  this  disaster  and  give  us 
a  chance  to  see  if  we  can't  suitably  recognize  at  least,  in  addition 
to  whatever  fees  they  may  have  enured,  this  kind  of  outstanding 
performance,  because  just  the  fact  that  they've  done  a  quality  job 
in  a  very  brief  period  of  time  sets  new  records  and  new  standards 
which  we'd  like  to  get  others  to  emulate. 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Thank  you,  sir.  It  would  be  my  pleasure, 
both  on  the  private  side  and  the  public  servants. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Kim. 

Mr.  Kim.  No  questions. 

The  Chair.  Mr.  Herman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  two  questions.  First, 
does  the  Office  of  Emergency  Services  administer  the  individual 
and  family  grant  program? 

Mr.  Andrews.  No.  The  State  Department  of  Social  Services  ad- 
ministers the  program. 

Mr.  Berman.  Because  our  office  is  getting  an  increasing  number 
of  questions  about  the  speed  with  which  that  particular  program  is 
dealing  with  the  applications.  There's  a  very  large  number  of  those 
applications  pending  and  in  many  cases,  this  involves  things  that 
these  people  need.  I  wonder  to  what  extent  your  office  has  looked 
over  the  processing  of  that  and  to  what  extent  there  is  hope  for 
speeding  that  process  up  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Andrews.  We've  had  a  number  of  discussions  particularly  in 
the  last  couple  weeks,  as  you're  saying.  The  IFG  program  is  one  of 
those  programs  that  while  it  meets  critical  needs,  it  actually  ad- 
ministratively comes  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  but  kind 
of  where  we  are  right  now. 

We've  been  talking  with  FEMA  about  the  possibility  of  actually — 
the  FEMA  presents  to  us  essentially  an  initial  award  amount 
based  upon  the  inspections  that  their  inspectors  have  done  of  the 
various  residences.  Then  the  process  has  always  been  and  then  the 
state  essentially  reviews  that  initial  recommendation  and  makes 
its  own  determination.  All  of  that  takes  time. 

What  we're  proposing  and  talking  with  FEMA  about  is  that  a 
check  actually  be  cut  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  recommendation  of 
an  award  amount,  which  should  shorten  the  process  by  anywhere 
from  two  to  three  weeks.  So  I  would  hope  that  that  accelerated  rate 
will  be  in  place  very,  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you.  I  think  given  the  time  situation  you  are 
under,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  forego  any  more  questions  and  yield 
back. 

The  Chair.  I'm  quite  sure  the  panel  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  respond  to  any  inquiries  by  writing  and  that  they  would  prob- 
ably respond.  So  any  questions  you  may  have,  always  feel  free  to 
direct  them  through  our  Committee. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Andrews,  Dr.  An- 
drews, for  your  work,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  You  really 
have  been  outstanding  in  terms  of  the  work  that  you  have  done  in 
working  with  the  Federal  and  other  state  and  local  agencies.  We 
recognize  that  and  I  want  to  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  what 
you've  done.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  Next  I'd  like  to  call  on  these  very  fine  people  and 
thank  them  for  their  patience.  A  person  I've  known  for  a  long  time, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  here  in  L.A.  County,  Mark 
Antonovich,  and  his  colleague,  Gloria  Molina,  from  the  very  power- 
ful L.A.  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  I  would  like  to  also  call  for- 
ward the  Honorable  George  Pederson,  the  Mayor  of  Santa  Clarita, 
and  to  Frank  White,  the  CEO  of  the  L.A.  County  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority. 

Mike  is  very  well  known  to  everybody  not  only  as  the  L.A.  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Supervisors,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  he  served  on  the 
old — what  was  it  called  before  it  was  the  MTA,  Mike?  Remind  me. 

Mr.  Antonovich.  LACTC. 

The  Chair.  LACTC. 

Mr.  Antonovich.  Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Chair.  Transportation  Commission.  We've  worked  together. 
And,  of  course,  from  the  state  legislature  days  and  from  the  City 
Council  days  and  now  on  the  L.A.  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  my 
very  good  friend,  Gloria  Molina. 

We're  pleased  to  have  Mayor  Pederson  here  from  Santa  Clarita 
and,  again,  I  apologize  for  the  long  wait  for  you  folks.  And  Franklin 
White  for  his  work  as  CEO  of  the  MTA. 

Let  me  at  this  point  call  on  Supervisor  Antonovich  to  start  off. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  MICHAEL  ANTONOVICH,  SUPERVISOR 
5TH  DISTRICT,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS; HON.  GLORIA  MOLINA,  SUPERVISOR,  LOS  ANGELES 
COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS;  HON.  GEORGE 
PEDERSON,  MAYOR  CITY  OF  SANTA  CLARITA  CA;  AND, 
FRANKLIN  WHITE,  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES COUNTY  METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHOR- 
ITY 

Mr.  Antonovich.  Chairman  Mineta  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it's  a  pleasure  to  address  you  this  afternoon  and  also  to  see 
some  familiar  colleagues  that  I  served  with  in  the  state  legislature 
who  have  now  gone  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

As  you've  all  heard  about  the  devastation  that  impacted  this 
county,  it  did  not  just  impact  Los  Angeles  County,  but  it  also  im- 
pacted the  neighboring  county  of  Ventura,  with  serious  economic 
dislocations.  We  have  88  cities  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  and 
while  the  earthquake  had  a  tremendous  hit  in  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles, over  50  of  our  cities  did  suffer  damage  and  many  of  those 
have  been  quite  severe. 

When  the  early  morning  shaking  subsided  on  January  17,  our 
county  was  left  with  a  critically  impaired  mobility  network.  Vir- 
tually 600,000  residents  occupying  the  Santa  Clarita  and  Antelope 
Valley  communities  of  Los  Angeles  County  were  landlocked.  We 
had  collapsed  highways,  collapsed  freeways,  and  fallen  bridges. 

The  interchange  at  Routes  5  and  14,  carrying  over  260,000  vehi- 
cles daily,  was  down,  as  was  Interstate  10,  one  of  the  busiest  free- 
ways in  the  world.  In  addition  to  that,  portions  of  Route  118  were 
rendered  unsafe  and  inoperable. 
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Local,  state  and  Federal  agencies  took  decisive  action  and  within 
days,  with  the  elimination  of  red  tape,  we  were  successful  in  open- 
ing up  the  detours  and  initiating  repairs  to  restore  mobility.  The 
cooperative  efforts  of  Caltrans,  the  California  Highway  Patrol,  our 
county's  Departments  of  Work  and  our  local  cities  did  an  excep- 
tional job  in  mobilizing  commuters  by  constructing  major  detours 
along  damaged  freeway  routes. 

We  rebuilt  a  two-lane  highway  into  a  four-lane  highway  detour 
along  Calgro  within  seven  days.  That's  remarkable.  And,  Congress- 
man Brown,  you  mentioned  about  honoring  these  individuals. 
There  was  an  engineer  for  Caltrans  who  was  able  to  do  that,  put 
in  that  engineering  to  accomplish  that  goal,  and  we  will  submit  his 
name  for  the  record. 

The  Interstate  5  and  14  interchange  was  reopened  to  accommo- 
date 50  percent  of  the  normal  capacity  within  two  weeks.  Ten  days 
after  the  quake,  two  lanes  of  Route  14  opened  for  southbound  traf- 
fic, connecting  to  the  south  lanes  of  1-5,  and  Caltrans  restriped  the 
southbound  truck  bypass  to  provide  one  mixed  flow  and  one  HOV 
lane. 

Two  weeks  after  that,  on  February  4,  workers  began  to  build  a 
detour  on  the  118  using  former  westbound  lanes  to  accommodate 
both  directions  of  traffic.  This  project  was  completed  two  weeks 
later,  restoring  mobiUty  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  connecting 
us  to  Ventura  County. 

The  $2.9  million  contract  was  awarded  on  March  4  to  repair 
under-crossings  of  the  118  at  the  405  freeway  junction.  This  project 
is  expected  to  be  completed  by  June  2.  On  March  18,  the  $19.6  mil- 
lion contract  was  awarded  to  rebuild  the  two  interchange  bridges 
at  Interstate  5  and  Highway  14.  Work  began  on  March  19  and  it's 
expected  to  be  completed  by  July  28.  The  contract  to  rebuild  the 
remaining  two  bridges  in  that  area  will  be  awarded  this  month. 

Work  began  on  March  19  to  rebuild  the  Butte  Canyon  bridge 
over  Interstate  5  and  scheduled  to  be  completed  on  May  18.  In  ad- 
dition to  restoring  the  automobile  movement  within  seven  days,  we 
initiated  Metrolink  rail  service  to  the  Antelope  Valley,  which  is  80 
miles  from  where  we  are  in  the  Hall  of  Administration,  as  an  alter- 
native transit  system. 

This  expansion  was  particularly  gratifjdng  because  we  had  been 
previously  told  that  it  would  take  approximately  ten  to  12  years  to 
be  implemented.  This  was  all  done  by  eliminating  the  red  tape  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  Southern  California  Re- 
gional Rail  Authority,  the  Cities  of  Palmdale  and  Lancaster,  and 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Now  we  have  four  additional  Metrolink  stations  in  the  north 
county.  While  the  cooperative  spirit  exhibited  in  the  weeks  follow- 
ing the  quake  by  the  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  was  heart- 
warming, it  was  a  wakeup  call  to  end  bureaucracy  and  delays  that 
only  benefit  lobbyists  and  consultants.  We  need  to  return  to  the 
can  do  attitude  52  weeks  each  year  and  not  just  during  the  weeks 
following  a  disaster. 

Immediately  following  the  quake,  I  directed  our  CAO — we  had  a 
Board  motion — to  review  with  each  of  our  county  departments  all 
of  those  emergency  measures  they  took  to  determine  what  regula- 
tions could  be  modified  or  eliminated.  We  also  asked  the  Governor 
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and  the  state  legislature  to  conduct  a  similar  review  of  those  state 
regulations  and  initiate  appropriate  changes,  and  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate if  the  Federal  Government  could  also  look  at  how  they 
handle  relations  with  local  governments  in  our  states  on  a  similar 
path. 

While  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  repairing  damaged 
freeways,  we  must  not  forget  that  when  the  freeways  went  down 
and  detours  were  put  in  place,  a  ripple  effect  was  felt  on  all  of  our 
highway  routes.  January  17th  closures  of  5  and  14  interchange 
forced  a  substantial  amount  of  freight  traffic  to  be  diverted  across 
Pear  Blossom  Highway  138.  Even  before  the  quake's  serious  safety 
concerns  plagued  this  deadly  stretch  of  highway,  the  sole  metro- 
politan bypass  available,  the  increased  traffic  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased safety  hazards. 

Over  40  dips  and  curves  along  Highway  138  cause  dangerous 
blind  spots  for  motorists  in  fair  weather  and  lead  to  flooding  during 
substantial  rains.  The  citizens  of  the  Antelope  Valley  were  elated 
when  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  approved  the  $8  million 
post-quake  improvement  project  for  138  to  level  the  roadway  and 
install  the  drain  pipes.  However,  after  being  approved,  these  funds 
were  withdrawn. 

On  behalf  of  the  400,000  residents  of  the  Antelope  Valley,  I 
would  urge  the  Committee  to  move  forward  to  restore  these  criti- 
cally need  funds.  This  is  a  vital  alternative  route  for  the  Antelope 
Valley. 

Other  communities  in  the  northern  portion  of  our  county  have 
also  been  suffering  from  the  emergency  redirection  of  vehicles  from 
our  highways.  In  particular,  several  small  businesses  in  the  Santa 
Clarita  Valley  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  detours  and  have  yet 
to  receive  any  compensation  for  their  losses.  While  the  motoring 
public  has  reaped  benefits  in  the  form  of  increased  mobility,  small 
businesses  lining  the  detour  routes  have  been  devastated  by  con- 
crete road  blocks  which  have  eliminated  access  to  their  shops, 
heavy  traffic  and  high  speeds. 

Many  are  facing  bankruptcy  and  it's  imperative  that  action  be 
taken  to  ensure  these  businesses  are  not  dragged  into  financial 
ruin  due  to  government-imposed  traffic  mitigation  measures.  Our 
Board  has  asked  the  Federal  Congress  and  our  state  legislature  to 
review  programs  that  would  help  individuals  that  are  impacted  as 
a  result  of  emergency  measures  put  in  following  a  disaster  who  are 
suffering  not  as  a  result  of  the  disaster,  but  because  we  basically 
block  access  to  their  business  as  a  result  of  measures  that  we  take. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  expedite  assistance  to  these  innocent 
victims  of  post-quake  relief  efforts.  They  should  not  be  made  to  suf- 
fer simply  due  to  their  location  and  the  detour  route. 

Also,  we  have  heard  that  in  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley,  that  FEMA 
and  the  SBA  have  been  slow  to  respond  to  their  inquiries.  One  mo- 
bile home  park,  for  example,  is  still  without  facilities  and  reliant 
upon  portable  showers.  Having  your  Committee-appointed  person 
to  facilitate  resolution  of  ongoing  FEMA  disputes  would  resolve 
many  of  these  problems. 

Then,  finally,  as  you  have  seen  during  your  recent  visit  to  the 
coliseum,  the  damage  that  has  occurred  there,  we  are  pleased  with 
your  support  because  we  are  now  progressing  at  a  rapid  rate,  giv- 
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ing  us  hope  that  the  stadium  will  be  ready  for  the  start  of  the  foot- 
ball season  just  145  days  from  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Coliseum  Commission,  I  want  to  thank  the 
FEMA  officials  who  have  expedited  the  forwarding  of  more  than 
$24  million  to  the  Commission  to  begin  this  work.  However,  there 
is  a  critically  important  aspect  to  this  in  that  the  Commission 
needs  the  remaining  $9  million  to  complete  the  repairs  and  retro- 
fitting of  this  historic  facility. 

But  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  appear  before  you  and  also 
for  taking  time  from  your  schedule  to  visit  the  sites  of  the  earth- 
quake. We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  hope  to  see  many 
of  you  when  we're  in  Washington  next  month. 

The  Chair.  Supervisor  Molina. 

Ms.  Molina.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Mineta  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  have  quite  a  few  pages  I  can  read,  but  instead  what 
I  will  do  is  I  will  submit  them  as  part  of  my  formal  testimony.  In- 
stead, I  would  like  to  just  make  four  clear  points  before  you  today. 

Number  one,  I  am  very  distressed  with  what's  going  on  on  the 
invitation  with  regard  to  the  Vice  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  But  I  think  it  highlights  one  of  the  problems  that's 
also  going  on  within  L.A.  County.  We  continue  to  get  dismissed,  as 
well,  as  part  of  this  regional  earthquake  that  occurred. 

We  just  saw  very  recently,  and  I  have  to  bring  this  gripe  before 
you  because  it  was  local  government  that  was  affected,  and  all  of 
us  have  been — as  Mayor  Riordan  said,  have  not  tried  to  create  any 
kind  of  turf  wars  around  here.  We  have  a  regional  problem  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  by  all  of  us  in  local  government. 

I  just  think  it's  important  to  point  out  because  as  the  Committee 
deliberates  and  it  goes  through  all  it  needs  to,  it  has  to  understand 
the  implications.  It  wasn't  exclusively  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  It 
wasn't  exclusively  the  County  of  Los  Angeles.  It  also  included  the 
County  of  Ventura.  But  every  so  often  we  feel  sort  of  that  we  get 
dismissed  from  time  to  time  on  issues  very  critical  to 

The  Chair.  Gloria,  would  you  yield  on  that  point? 

Ms.  Molina.  Certainly. 

The  Chair.  Isn't  county  government  sort  of  the  invisible  govern- 
ment? Yet,  in  terms  of  public  services,  human  services,  it's  number 
one. 

Ms.  Molina.  And  we  have  the  jurisdictional  responsibilities. 
That's  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  so  I  just  wanted  to  remind  you, 
remind  the  Committee  that  you  may  Imow  that,  but  I  thought  it 
might  be  important  to  reenforce  it  because  it  is  the  issue  that  we 
are  addressing  here,  as  well. 

Most  of  my  testimony  is  about  County  USC.  I  know  that  many 
of  you  or  some  of  you  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  site,  along 
with  Chairman  Mineta,  and  saw  the  devastation  that  occurred  to 
one  of  the  most  important  trauma  hospitals  that  we  have  in  L.A. 
County  and,  of  course,  the  important  role  that  it  plays  in  the  criti- 
cal and  emergency  health  care  needs  of  L.A.  County. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Witt  talk  about  the  fact  that  we're  going 
to  be  able  to  utilize  the  FEMA  money  that  is  going  to  be  coming 
into  L. A.  County  for  utilization  of  the  replacement.  We  think  that 
that's  important  as  it  plays  a  critical  role  and  two  of  the  units  that 
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are  going  to  be  included  into  the  new  replacement  are  going  to  be 
incorporated.  And  so  consequently  that  money  will  be  very  helpful. 

Second  of  all,  we're  also  very  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Witt,  as 
well,  that  any  deviation  of  those  funds  for  other  than  that  replace- 
ment will  have  to  be  scrutinized  by  the  agency,  as  well  as  this 
Committee.  We  think  that  that's  important.  Part  of  trying  to  re- 
build and  put  everything  that  you  need  to  put  in  place  is  going  to 
be  making  sure  that  it  meets  the  oversight  of  this  Committee,  as 
well  as  our  local  folks  that  many  times  think  that  they  can  change 
the  priority  of  things  that  were  in  place  before.  So  we  think  that's 
important. 

The  other  comment  that  I  need  to  make  that  I  think  is  equally 
as  important  to  this  Committee,  as  it  was  to  FEMA  when  we  raised 
it  when  they  first  «came,  we  appreciate  that  they  came  so  quickly 
and  so  early  and  we  think  it  was  because  of  the  President's  lead 
that  he  sent  out  his  Secretaries  and  all  to  come  out  and  visit,  and 
it  was  very  important.  I  know  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  Art 
Agnos,  who  was  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  how  that  didn't 
occur  during  that  period  of  time.  So  we  thought  that  was  a  good 
thing  to  do. 

One  of  the  things,  though,  that  we  did  notice,  that  they  weren't 
as  prepared  for  the  kind  of  regional  problem  that  they  have,  by  ex- 
ample of  this  Committee,  as  well.  That  is  that  they  didn't  have  any 
Spanish-speaking  personnel  with  them  and  had  to  supplement  it 
here  locally. 

But  as  quickly  as  that  was  pointed  out  to  them,  they  were  able 
to  overcome  that  problem  and  were  able  to  get  the  kind  of  staff  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  address  the  needs  of  many  Spanish-speaking  in- 
dividuals. But  I  have  to  point  out  that  this  Committee  also  has 
that  deficiency  today  and  that  we  were  able  to  get  somebody  who 
was  able  to  sign  for  the  Committee  today  for  those  that  are  hearing 
impaired,  but  did  not  bring  anyone  to  provide  any  translation  serv- 
ices. 

In  the  future,  I  would  just  like  to  extend  the  availability  of  L.A. 
County  to  provide  you  that  kind  of  assistance  for  public  hearings. 
Again,  they're  intended  to  provide  information  to  all  of  the  people 
and  we  know  what  many  of  the  people  who  were  affected  were 
Spanish-speaking,  and  that  was  an  important  point  that  needed  to 
be  made. 

Finally,  I  think  that  as  we  move  forward  in  the  rebuilding,  I 
want  to  reiterate  one  point  that  has  been  stressed  here,  and  that 
is  the  partnership.  It  has  to  be  a  partnership  as  to  how  we're  all 
going  to  put  it  together.  The  reality  is  there  are  many  a  ribbon-cut- 
ting that  we  can  go  to  and  we  can  all  take  credit  for  things  we 
might  have  been  a  part  of.  But  the  reality  of  the  people  who  have 
suffered  and  the  victims  that  are  out  there  everyday  are  continuing 
to  suffer  because  they  can't  put  everything  back  together  as  nice 
and  neatly  as  it  was  before. 

We  in  government  have  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  to  dem- 
onstrate to  them  the  leadership  that  we  can  all  work  together  from 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle,  whether  it's  state  government.  Fed- 
eral government  or  local  government.  There  isn't  any  time  in  a  dis- 
aster like  this  to  point  the  fingers,  but  instead  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  to  figure  out  how  we're  going  to  get  to  work  and  how 
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we're  going  to  rebuild  and  how  we're  going  to  incorporate  local  gov- 
ernment and  Federal  government  and  state  government  to  come  to- 
gether and  say  how  can  we  make  it  stronger  and  better  and  how 
can  we  learn  from  this  disaster  so  that  those  mistakes  are  not 
made  again. 

Anyway,  I  will  submit  my  written  testimony  which  contains 
other  items  with  regard  to  County  USC  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
hospital,  but  I  felt  I  needed  to  make  those  points.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Mayor,  it's  great  to  have 
you  here  and,  again,  as  I've  reiterated  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
the  job  that  I  really  enjoyed  the  most  was  being  Mayor,  Mayor  of 
San  Jose.  I  know  that's  a  tough  job.  But  for  you  in  local  govern- 
ment who  are  in  the  front  line,  let  me  just  thank  you  for  your 
work.  Your  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  so  if  you 
would,  go  ahead  and  proceed  in  your  own  fashion,  and  I  really  do 
thank  you  for  your  patience. 

Mayor  Pederson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  not  trying  to 
elicit  any  sympathy  from  this  Committee,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
that  Mayor  Riordan  had  seven  times  more  time  experience  as 
Mayor  than  I  had  when  the  earthquake  hit.  I  had  been  in  office  ex- 
actly one  month. 

I'm  not  only  talking  today  as  a  Mayor,  but  I'm  tzdking  as  a  victim 
of  this  earthquake.  I  was  shaken  out  of  my  bed.  I  had  my  home 
moderately  damaged.  I  had  my  car  moderately  damaged.  I  drove 
down  the  streets  that  had  been  damaged,  over  the  bridges  that  had 
been  damaged,  and  I  traversed  all  the  freeways  that  we've  been 
speaking  about  today  many,  many  times. 

I  also  took  hundreds  of  calls  from  constituents  and  people  that 
had  been  hurt  by  the  earthquake.  And  I,  in  this  testimony  today, 
am  talking  more  as  a  victim,  as  a  person  who  experienced  this, 
more  than  I  am  as  a  Mayor. 

Santa  Clarita  is  a  43-square-mile  city  located  approximately  35 
miles  northwest  of  downtown  Los  Angeles  and  12  miles  from  the 
epicenter  of  the  Northridge  earthquake.  Over  150,000  persons  re- 
side in  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley.  The  major  vehicular  and  commer- 
cial traffic  servicing  the  entire  west  coast  from  Mexico  to  Canada 
traverses  Interstate  5  through  our  community. 

The  collapse  of  adjacent  freeways  necessitated  routing  much  of 
Interstate  5  traffic  through  our  city,  which  continues  to  this  day. 
Santa  Clarita  was  hard  hit  by  the  earthquake  and  was  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  Los  Angeles  County  in  the  early  days  of  the  event.  We 
can  now  tell  you  we  suffered  approximately  $250  million  worth  of 
property  damage. 

Over  6,000  private  structures  suffered  earthqusike  damage.  Over 
500  residential  units  are  uninhabitable  today.  1,800  mobile  homes 
in  Santa  Clarita  were  knocked  off  their  foundations,  rendered  un- 
inhabitable and  several  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  Our  city 
hall  was  seriously  damaged  and  had  to  be  vacated. 

We  want  to  commend  FEMA  and  Caltrans  for  their  outstanding 
response  to  this  emergency.  Our  sincere  thanks  to  the  staff  from 
FEMA  and  FHWA  for  their  timely  and  early  appearance  on  the 
scene.  We  also  appreciate  the  early  issuance  of  checks  in  the 
amount  of  $7  million  which  was  critical  to  our  recovery. 
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Because  of  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  were  able  to  mitigate  the  earthquake-related  impacts  to 
our  transportation  system,  including  the  rapid  construction  of  a 
new  Metrolink  station,  two  park-and-ride  lots,  and  additional  com- 
muter bus  routes. 

In  the  period  immediately  after  the  January  17  earthquake,  the 
communication  between  city  staff  and  FEMA  representatives  was 
excellent.  Much  happened  as  a  result  of  verbal  agreements;  for  ex- 
ample, FEMA's  agreement  to  assist  in  the  repair  and  rehabilitation 
of  mobile  home  parks,  the  above  transportation  improvements,  per- 
sonal service  directly  with  individual  residents  and  small  busi- 
nesses, and  the  expeditious  setup  of  a  local  FEMA  disaster  assist- 
ance center. 

We  would  categorize  the  overall  response  as  being  excellent.  We 
do,  however,  have  some  suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  over  the 
long  term.  After  the  initial  communication  was  established  and 
verbal  agreements  were  made,  FEMA  and  FHWA  staff  were  help- 
ful and  cooperative.  The  rotation  of  FEMA  staff  resulted  in  persons 
being  placed  out  of  the  area  of  their  expertise,  necessitating  city 
staff  to  continually  reinform  and  reeducate  on  works  in  progress. 

A  local  contact  person  to  deal  with  is  needed.  One  suggestion  to 
improve  this  situation  might  be  to  have  FEMA  supervisorial  con- 
tact people  on  the  job  for  longer  periods  of  time  who  are  familiar 
with  the  local  government  processes  and  the  opportunities  they 
present  for  expediting  the  Federal  response. 

As  exampled  by  our  inability  to  implement  the  verbal  agree- 
ments between  city  staff  and  the  FEMA  representatives  on  mobile 
homes,  this  situation  continues  to  exist  today.  We  feel  this  is,  in 
part,  because  of  the  jurisdictional  shift  from  FEMA  to  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Services  rather  than  utilizing  existing  government  pro- 
cedures and  assisting  its  own  residents. 

We  believe  it  is  essential  to  evaluate  the  timeframe  for  deploy- 
ment of  emergency  medical  response  teams.  This  issue  may  relate 
to  disaster  analysis  and  requests  from  local  jurisdictions  which 
may  be  inundated  or  preoccupied  by  their  situations. 

We  would  like  to  reevaluate  the  position  of  the  Federal  standards 
and  procedures  over  established  local  standards  and  procedures  for 
repair  of  streets.  Use  of  the  Federal  standards  and  procedures  has 
resulted  in  reimprovement  for  things  such  as  street,  gutter  and 
sidewalk  repairs  that  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  to  be  redone  in 
the  near  future  and  presenting  long-term  maintenance  problems. 

Because  of  earthquake  aftershocks,  additional  maintenance  and 
repair  of  roadways  will  be  required  for  as  long  as  one  year  after 
the  initial  January  17  earthquake.  In  addition,  water  lines  and 
utility  lines  will  continue  to  experience  greater  damages.  After- 
shocks, the  general  earthquake-related  stress  continue  to  take  their 
toll  on  these  facilities.  Clearly,  there  is  no  Federal  system  available 
for  reimprovements  of  this  latent  damage. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  we  would  like  to 
conclude  our  remarks  with  a  summary  of  how  we  feel  this  Commit- 
tee could  assist  the  citizens  of  Santa  Clarita  in  making  recovery 
from  one  of  our  worst  natural  disasters  to  strike  our  area.  One,  re- 
solve the  paperwork  funding  issues  between  the  State  Office  of 
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Emergency  Services  and  FEMA  immediately  to  provide  relief  to 
citizens  in  mobile  homes. 

Continue  funds  for  increased  bus  service,  accommodating  trans- 
portation service  impacts.  Three,  direct  FHWA  to  exhibit  greater 
flexibility  in  using  local  standards  for  repairs.  Four,  to  create  a 
FEMA  opportunity  for  reimprovement  to  the  local  street  system 
from  vehicular  and  truck  traffic  being  routed  through  the  City  of 
Santa  Clarita  as  a  direct  result  of  the  freeway  detours  and  clo- 
sures. And,  five,  direct  the  staff  in  the  field  to  process  minimal  pa- 
perwork based  on  trust  between  agencies,  with  the  focus  being  on 
helping  people  and  to  recover. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  excellent  response.  Your  FEMA  rep- 
resentatives deserve  special  recognition  for  their  outstanding  ef- 
forts. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor.  Appreciate 
it  very  much.  Let  me  now  call  on  Mr.  Franklin  White,  the  CEO  of 
the  Los  Angeles  MTA. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Because  I  have  spoken 
individually  to  so  many  of  you  and  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  I'm  going  to  submit  my  remarks  and  just  make  a  very  few 
observations. 

The  first  is  that  the  cooperation  among  all  of  the  transportation 
agencies  in  the  region  was  strong  and  immediate  in  the  manner 
that  you  have  heard  described  earlier  today  and  that  obviously  in- 
cludes the  cooperation  from  U.S.  DOT,  which  was,  by  any  standard, 
extraordinary. 

The  performance  that  week  of  Secretary  Pena  and  Administrator 
Linton  was  beyond  anything  I  think  local  officials  have  ever  seen. 
The  second  point  is  that  the  Transit  response  locally  in  response 
to  the  break  in  the  highway  system,  I  think,  was  very  timely  and 
very  effective.  Bus  service  was  thrown  into  the  breach.  As  Mayor 
Pederson  described,  there  was  extraordinary  activity  to  get  the  rail 
service  in  his  area  to  work  better,  and  it  did  in  remarkable  terms. 
My  judgment  is,  in  retrospect,  that  that  worked  very  well.  I  un- 
derstand earlier  today  you  were  informed  that  all  of  our  rail  lines 
survived  well.  The  red  line  was  undamaged,  could  have  been 
opened  that  day,  was  open  the  next.  The  blue  line  from  Long  Beach 
undamaged,  the  green  line  undamaged.  So  our  rail  lines  survived 
very  well. 

All  in  all,  and  I've  said  this  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  I'm 
sure  to  many  of  you  individually,  the  capacity  of  the  region  to  have 
absorbed  what  occurred  turned  out  to  be  better  than  we  would 
have  predicted  had  we  known  the  earthquake  was  coming.  Having 
said  that,  though,  I  think  the  experience  reenforces  the  need  to  do 
and  to  continue  to  do  what  ICET  stresses,  which  is  develop  a  trans- 
portation system  that  includes  all  modes. 

It  was  only  because  we  had  capacity  and  flexibility  on  the  bus 
side  and  a  rail  system  under  development  that  we  were  able  to 
cope  with  the  severe  breaks  that  we  had  in  the  highway  network. 
Finally,  I  think  what  it  means  for  us  is  that  we  must  plan  very 
carefully  for  a  future  which  contemplates  that  we  will  have  a  recur- 
rence of  this  event.  That  means  not  only  looking  at  construction 
methods  and  their  suitability  for  what  might  occur,  but,  again,  to 
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make  sure  that  the  transportation  network  is  resilient  enough  to 
absorb  what  might  occur  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  White.  Mayor,  let  me  ask 
you.  Given  the  kind  of  damage  that  you  suffered  in  the  Santa 
Clarita  area,  are  the  building  codes  sufficient?  We've  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  about  mitigation  as  it  relates  to  the  future.  Is  there  maybe 
a  move  to  reexamine  building  codes  and  see  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  beefed  up? 

Mayor  Pederson.  Yes,  and  let  me  answer  in  this  way.  In  the 
1971  earthquake,  there  was  a  home  out  there  that  was  damaged. 
It  was  damaged  in  a  certain  way,  with  the  quake  coming  along  a 
certain  line.  The  identical  thing  happened  to  the  identical  home 
with  the  same  person  still  living  in  it  this  time. 

The  answer  to  your  question,  yes,  we  need  to  reexamine  those 
codes.  We  need  to  learn  from  this  disaster  and  we  need  to  imple- 
ment new  changes  in  some  of  those  codes  to  make  sure,  for  exam- 
ple, in  block  walls  alone  three-and-  a-half  feet  of  rebar  would  have 
prevented  the  mass  destruction  of  all  the  walls  there.  We're  learn- 
ing in  this  and  I  think  we  have  to  continue  to  learn. 

The  Chair.  There  was  one  thing  I  noticed  while  we  were 
helicoptering  all  over  L.A.  on  the  17th  of  January.  Not  one  sound 
wall  on  the  freeway  had  gone  down.  Probably  most  of  those  people 
in  the  area  don't  want  them  in  the  first  place,  but  not  one  went 
down.  So  you're  right  about  rebar  in  the  concrete  walls. 

Let  me  ask  Mr.  White.  Given  the  fact  that  there  are  areas  that 
got — ^where  people  have  responded  with  ridership  on  the  red  line 
and  on  your  Metrolink,  what  are  you  doing  now  to  keep  that  rider- 
ship  up  there? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  the  first  thing  that  we  have  done,  with 
FEMA's  help,  is  to  reduce  the  fares  during  the  period  of  this  emer- 
gency, with  the  hope  that  we  can  encourage  more  people  to  ride  it. 
We  obviously  believe  that  the  more  that  have  the  experience,  the 
greater  the  number  that  will  be  there. 

Right  now,  the  daily  number  on  the  Santa  Clarita  line  is  some- 
where between  seven  to  8,000,  which  is  substantially  above  what 
it  was  pre-quake,  which  was  1,000  a  day.  So,  frankly,  if,  after  the 
5  and  the  14  were  repaired  and  we  kept  four  to  5,000  a  day,  that 
would  be  500  percent  of  what  we  had  before  the  quake,  still  an  out- 
come that  would  be  very  pleasing  for  Transit. 

The  Chair.  Let  me  yield  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Zeliff. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  in  the  interest  of 
time,  I'd  like  to  yield  to  Congressman  McKeon. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  really  appreciate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  invitation  to  have  Mayor  Pederson  here  from  the 
City  of  Santa  Clarita.  I've  watched  him.  He's  been  a  friend  of  mine 
for  years.  I  was  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Santa  Clarita.  He's 
number  six,  right? 

Mayor  PEDERSON.  Five.  Somebody  was  Mayor  twice. 

Mr,  McKeon.  Time  flies.  Anyway,  I  really  had  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  him  even  raised  higher  during  this  tragedy,  because 
I  saw,  as  he  says,  city  hall  was — at  first  they  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  condemned  and  they  were  meeting.  They  were  running  the 
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city  round  the  clock  from  tents  and  from  trailers  set  up  out  in  the 
parking  lot. 

They  really  responded  to  the  people  of  the  city.  I'm  just  happy 
to  commend  George  for  all  of  the  work  that  he  did  and  the  rest  of 
the  Council  and  the  City  Manager  and  all  of  the  staff  from  the  city. 
They  worked  very  closely  with  the  county,  with  the  state,  with  the 
Federal  agencies.  FEMA  had  representatives  that  were  in  touch 
with  them. 

They  have  had  this  problem  with  the  mobile  homes  and  we  really 
need  to  resolve  that.  It's  been  going  now  for  several  weeks  and  in 
the  last  two  weeks  they've  been  told  on  a  daily  basis  that  it  would 
be  taken  care  of  today,  it  would  be  taken  care  of  today.  Actually, 
I  think  they  said  tomorrow.  We  need  to  do  what  we  can  to  get  that 
resolved  for  them.  And  everything  else  they're  working  to  pull  their 
load  and  to  make  do  the  best  they  can. 

I  just  want  to  commend  you,  George,  for  that.  And  the  MTA,  the 
Metrolink  has  been  very,  very  helpful,  very  responsive,  and  worked 
very  well  with  the  cities.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  that  and  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  ridership  up  as  these  freeways  get 
opened  again,  because  it  does  help  a  lot  in  the  air  pollution  and 
traffic  congestion. 

I  think  that  we  just  want  to  commend  you  and  hope  that  you  will 
keep  working  with  us  on  that.  I  don't  have  any  specific  questions. 
I  just  really  wanted  to  comment  on  the  efforts  that  they're  making, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Tucker. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  No  questions 
at  this  time,  but  to  just  give  my  accolades  to  both  of  these  gentle- 
men. Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair.  Anyone  else?  Mr.  Kim. 

Mr.  Kim.  I  have  a — excuse  me. 

The  Chair.  Clean  air  again. 

Mr.  Kim.  Yes.  I  was  a  Mayor,  also.  City  of  Diamond  Bar.  I  was 
wondering.  Are  you  aware  that  Caltrans  has  a  retrofit  program  set 
up  and  progressively  throughout  the  State  of  California?  Did  you 
receive  a  copy  of  those  retrofit  programs,  including  all  the  sched- 
ules £ind  everything? 

Mayor  Pederson.  I  did  not  see  it,  no. 

Mr.  Kim.  I  didn't  see  it  either.  For  Caltrans,  maybe  they  should 
make  these  copies  available  to  all  of  us  so  we  know  which  route 
I  should  avoid  driving.  Perhaps  you  should  ask  for  the  copies.  I'm 
intent  to  do  that. 

Mayor  PEDERSON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  No  questions. 

The  Chair.  Chairman  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon.  No  questions. 

The  Chair.  Let  me,  again,  Mr.  Mayor,  thank  you  very,  very 
much,  and,  Mr.  White,  for  your  tremendous— have  they?  Abso- 
lutely. I  bet  they've  been  invited.  Let  me  again  thank  you  both  for 
your  tremendous  work  during  this  whole  effort  and  in  responding 
to  the  public  as  you  have. 
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I'd  like  to  call  on  now  Susan  Little,  I  believe,  from  Congressman 
Beilenson's  office,  who  would  like  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record.  Recognizing  we  have  a  plane  to  catch,  Ms.  Little,  I  hope  you 
will 

TESTIMONY  OF  SUSAN  LITTLE,  OFFICE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Ms.  Little.  I'll  make  it  very  brief.  I  just  wanted  to  thank  you, 
first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  us  this  opportunity  just  to 
say  a  few  words.  I'm  Susan  Little.  I'm  with  the  Office  of  Congress- 
man Beilenson.  As  many  of  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Congress- 
man's district  spans  through  the  west  San  Fernando  Valley  into 
Ventura  County.  Both  these  areas  were  areas  that  were  severely 
impacted  by  the  earthquake,  as  you  probably  saw  yesterday  in  your 
tour. 

I  just  wanted  to  pass  on  a  very  brief  message  from  the  Congress- 
man. First  off,  that  as  many  of  you  gentlemen  have  said  and  the 
guest  speakers  have  said  today,  that  he  feels  very  much — very 
strongly  that  FEMA  has  done  a  very  excellent  job  and  they've 
worked  very  hard  in  assisting  our  constituency  and  also  all  the 
other  earthquake  victims  from  other  districts  and  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

However,  the  Congressman  does  recognize  that  there  still  are 
many  people  who  have  not  yet  received  their  disaster  assistance 
from  both  FEMA  and  the  SBA  and  that  this  recovery  process  is 
going  to  take  some  time. 

Because  of  this,  he  looks  very  forward  to  a  continuing  good  rela- 
tionship with  FEMA  and  the  SBA  and  the  other  disaster  related 
agencies  that  are  all  coming  together  in  such  a  cooperative  effort. 
Finally,  we  just  wanted  to  say  that  we've  been  very  pleased  with 
the  type  of  assistance  we've  received  from  the  FEMA  Congressional 
Relations  Office.  They've  set  up  shop  here  locally  and  as  a  result 
of  their  efforts  and  their  hard  around-the-clock  work,  we've  been 
able  to  satisfy  a  lot  of  folks'  concerns  and  get  a  lot  of  people's  prob- 
lems resolved,  those  folks  who  have  fallen  through  the  cracks. 

So  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Little.  Appreciate  it.  Let 
me  just  say  to  my  colleagues  that  when  this  whole  issue  was 
brought  up  about  the  Spanish-speaking  need,  we  had  offered  to 
make  arrangements  at  the  time.  I  also  want  to  thank  at  this  time 
both  Jerry  Grady  and  James  Foster  for  being  our  hearing-impaired 
interpreters  and  appreciate  it  very,  very  much. 

If  there  is  no  further  business  before  the  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee stands  adjourned  and,  as  Elmer  used  to  days,  that's  all, 
folks. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:17  p.m.,  the  Committee  was  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Thanks  for  the  invitation  to  appear  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  for  your 
continuing  support  of  California's  ongoing  efforts  to  respond  and  recover  from 
the  complex  Impacts  of  the  Januaiy  17  Northrldge  earthquake. 

The  Northrldge  earthquake  is  the  tenth  presidential  disaster  to  occur  in 
this  state  since  January  1991 .  In  a  variety  of  contexts  ••  fires,  floods,  winter 
storms,  drought,  freeze,  and  three  major  earthquakes  -  we  have  worked  with 
FEMA  and  other  federal  agencies  In  coping  with  the  consequences  of  what  has 
been  an  extraordinary  series  of  emergencies, 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  to  date,  the  response  and  recovery  from  the 
Northrldge  earthquake  is  the  most  effective  partnership  between  local,  state  and 
federal  agencies  that  we  have  seen,     We  are  encouraged  by  FEMA's  problem- 
solving,  flexible  approach  to  a  variety  of  complex  recovery  policies.  There  has 
been  a  commendable  willingness  to  seek  unconventional  approaches  that 
promise  to  meet  the  needs  of  Individuals,  businesses  and  local  governments. 

We  are,  however,  still  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  recovery  process. 
Because  of  the  numbers  of  individual  and  governmental  applicants  for 
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aaalstanct,  the  scale  of  the  recovary  effort  It  lirger  than  In  any  previous 
California  disaster. 

Recovery  from  a  major  earthquake  Is  Inherently  complex.  We  need  to  be 
vigilant  In  ensuring  that  the  total  funds  allocated  under  the  supplemental 
appropriation  authorized  by  Congress  In  February  are,  In  fact,  used  In  the 
impacted  areaa  to  fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  Stafford  Act,  and  not  diverted  to  cover 
future  disasters. 

Federal  Reaponse 

Various  public  opinion  polls  found  that  most  Callfomians  felt  that  the 
response  to  the  Northridge  earthquake  by  govemment  at  all  levels  was  very 
effective.    The  effectiveness  of  California's  city,  county  and  state  emergency 
response  agencies  and  systems  largely  aocounta  for  these  suocesaee. 

Local  government  and  state  agencies  In  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura 
counties  and  statewide  responded  immediately,  Identified  problems  quickly, 
anticipated  resource  needs,  thereby  saving  lives  and  property.  Our  planning 
called  for  Initial  emphasis  on  life  saving  operations  -  rescue,  fire  suppression, 
emergency  medical  support,  public  Information,  and  management  of  hazanious 
material  releases.  Callfomla's  mutual  aid  systems  <-  for  fire  sendees,  law 
enforcement,  urban  search  &  rescue,  and  engineering  and  emergency  medical 
assessments,  were  Immediately  activated,  Within  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  the 
essential  fire  suppression,  rescue  and  life  saving  operations  had  been 
completed. 

The  state  preposltloned  additional  rescue,  fire  fighting  and  medical 
resources  that  were  not  needed  In  the  field.  Local,  state  agencies  never 
exhausted,  or  seriously  depleted  available  resources.  I  telephoned  Director 
Witt  within  the  first  two  hours  after  the  earthquake  and  requested  alerting  all  the 
national  urban  search  &  rescue  and  the  National  Disaster  Medical  System  teams. 
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All  6  California  urban  search  &  rescue  teams  were  fully  activated  and 
staged  In  the  region;  only  4  were  needed  in  the  field.  During  the  Malibu  fires  In 
November,  the  state  mobilized  within  24  hours  over  7500  firefighters  statewide 
on  one  incident;  during  the  Northridge  earthqualce  all  fire  suppression  efforts 
were  completed  within  a  few  hours  using  approximately  1400  mutual  aid 
personnel.    Governor  Wilson  directed  the  use  of  over  2300  National  Guard 
troops  for  a  variety  of  missions;  an  additional  4200  state  workers  aided  In  the 
response  and  recovery  efforts. 

As  a  result  of  the  basic  strength  of  the  California  emergency  response 
systems,  and  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from  our  many  recent,  major 
disasters  over  the  past  three  years,  federal  resources  were  only  needed  for 
very  eelective  missions. 

I  would  partlcularlyllke  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  assisting  local  and  state  personnel  in  the  safety  inspections  of  over  80,000 
buildings,  the  wori<  of  the  National  Disaster  Medical  System  teams  who  assisted 
In  the  temporary  tent  shelters,  and  the  health  care  providers  from  the 
Department  of  Veteran's  Affairs  who  worlced  at  the  various  disaster  application 
centers, 

When  federal  officials  arrived  the  evening  of  January  17  the  emergency 
response  situation  had  stabilized,  and  attention  could  be  focused  on  immediate 
recovery  Issues.  Including  temporary  housing. 

This  is  how  the  nation's  emergency  management  system  is  intended  to 
function.  The  primary  responsibilities  for  protection  of  public  safety  and  property 
rests  with  local  and  state  officials;  the  role  of  the  federal  government  Is  to 
provide  support  to  specific  requests,  particularly,  of  course,  financial  aid 
through  the  administration  of  the  Stafford  Act  and  other  aasistance  programs. 

I  caution  against  any  effort  to  "nationalize"  emergency  management  by 
promotion  of  the  concept  of  a  "Federal  911"  concept  of  operations  . 
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Though  significant  ttridM  have  been  mad«,  Important  aspt cts  of  the 
federal  response  plan  need  Improvement.    The  document  Is  more  a  series  of 
tasking  assignments  than  an  operational  plan.  It  lacks  an  affective  coordination 
mechanism,  and  Is  not  well  suited  to  the  recovery  phase,  wher«  the  federal 
government  plays  the  most  substantial  role. 

In  th6  days  following  the  Northrldge  earthquake,  It  was  very  difficult  to 
"manage"  the  level  of  federal  response.  Earlier  agreements  reached  that 
federal  Emergency  Support  Functions  (ESFs)  would  bo  activated  only  on 
request  of  the  state  of  California,  and  that  the  ESF  staff  would  co-locate  with  the 
state  operations  were  not  followed. 

We  recognize  that  had  the  earthquake  occun^d  a  few  hours  later  the 
demand  on  local  and  state  emergency  resources  would  have  been  much 
greater  and  federal  assistance  more  Important.  Nevertheless,  it  is  essential 
that  the  federal  response  be  to  specific  needs  Identified  and  resources 
requested  by  the  states.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  basic  problem  during 
the  emergency  response  is  not  the  quantity  of  resources  but  the  disciplined, 
timely  use  of  them  In  response  to  specific  needs. 

California  has  a  unique  system  for  managing  large-scale  emergencies. 
Initially  developed  by  the  fire  sen/Ices  for  use  In  management  of  wlidland  fires, 
the  FIRESCOPE  system,  and  the  recently  developed  Standardized  Emergency 
Management  System  (SEf^-^S),  was  used  extensively  throughout  our  response 
and  recovery  operations.  These  systems  are  the  only  proven  civilian 
emergency  management  structures  that  have  been  used  by  local,  state  and 
federal  agencies  as  part  of  a  joint,  unified  command. 

In  the  Northrldge  earthquake  state  agencies,  particularly  the  Department 
of  Forestry  and  Fire  Protection,  the  California  Conservation  Corps  and  OES 
employed  the  basic  systems  of  FIRESCOPE  in  managing  our  emergency 
centers  and  the  Disaster  Field  Office.  This  syetem  forms  the  basis  of  the  state's 
new  Standardized  Emergency  Management  (SEMS)  stwcture.  Federal 
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agencies,  led  by  the  US  Forest  Service  and  FEMA  also  used  many  of  the 
operational  procedures  from  the  FIRESCOPE  system. 

We  have  discussed  with  FEMA  using  the  FIRESCOPE/SEMS  systems 
as  the  model  for  a  national  emergency  management  structure.  OES,  CDF  and 
the  US  Forest  Service  (the  principal  FIRESCOPE  partner  agencies)  and  local 
agencies  In  California  are  available  to  assist  FEf/A  In  the  development  of  a 
proposal  to  fully  implement  the  FIRESCOPE  system  In  California  and  expand 
the  effort  nationally. 

We  should  be  careful  about  activating,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster, 
programs  that  have  not  been  part  of  the  regular  disaster  assistance  process 
without  fully  thinking  through  the  Implications  of  the  activities  and  their  Impacts 
on  other  assistance  programs.  The  two  efforts  instituted  after  the  Norlhridge 
earthquake  -  the  use  of  the  HUD  Section  6  vouchers  and  the  emergency  food 
stamp  program  ~  created  additional  problems  that  might  have  been  avoided 
had  there  been  more  careful  planning  between  the  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  Involved.  My  concern  is  not  with  the  use  of  the  programs  -- 1  am 
particularly  supportive  of  HUD's  early,  helpful  efforts  to  utilize  their  programs  - 
but  with  the  process  by  which  they  were  Implemented. 

We  need  to  carefully  look  at  the  disaster  assistance  process,  particularly 
as  it  applies  to  the  Implementation  of  the  programs  for  aseistanca  to  individuals 
and  small  businesses  that  have  suffered  losses.  The  Disaster  Application 
Center  process  needs  to  be  greatly  Improved  to  accommodate  the  large 
numbers  of  applicants  that  can  be  expected  in  the  aftermath  of  any  disaster 
striking  a  densely  populated  area.    New  technologies,  particularly  the  use  of 
Global  Positioning  Satellite  systems  and  more  complete  automation  of  the  work 
that  goes  on  at  the  Disaster  Application  Centers,  are  promising.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  accelerate  the  speed  with  which  assistance  can  be  provided  to 
those  who  have  suffered  losees,  particularly  the  individuals,  families  and 
business  owners  who  suffer  the  most  catastrophic  losses. 
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The  eheer  numbers  of  applicants  for  assistance  has  highlighted  issues 
regarding  the  Implementation  of  the  various  programs.  In  particular  I  think 
consideration  should  be  given  to  integrating  the  SBA  programs  wHh  those  of 
FEMA  and  the  state  agencies  that  administer  the  Individual  and  Family  Qrant 
program.  SBA  programs  are  central  to  the  effective  Implementation  of  virtually 
all  the  other  programs.    Yet  the  SBA  programs  maintain  their  own  data  base 
and  conduct  their  own  Inspections  of  damage.  Though  this  independence  Is,  at 
one  level,  understandable  given  the  fact  that  the  SBA  programs  are  loans, 
unquestionably  this  Independence  lengthens  the  time  required  for  disbursing 
funds  to  those  who  have  suffered  losses. 


Public  Aasietanee  »  The  Infrastructure  Qrant  Agreement 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  California  experienced  considerable 
frustrations  in  dealing  with  FEfwIA  in  the  aftermath  of  the  1989  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake.  Large  projects  were  delayed  for  years  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
factors,  Including  understandable  technical  disagreements  over  specific 
projects. 

OES's  experience  was  that  the  most  of  the  problems  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  FEMA  became  a  design  engineering  company,  redoing  the  work  of 
engineers  hired  by  the  sub-applicants.  The  FEMA  solutions  were  Inevitably  the 
lowest  cost  options.  In  some  cases,  the  solutions  proposed  by  FEMA 
contractors  would  not  have  gained  the  endorsement  of  local  building  officials, 
thereby  making  It  Impossible  to  receive  a  building  perniit  to  reopen  the 
structure. 

Even  before  the  Northrldge  earthquake  1  had  met  with  James  Lee  Witt 
and  his  staff  to  discuss  these  problem.s.  We  have  built  on  the  experiences  from 
Loma  Prieta  in  concluding  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  OES 
and  FEMA  to  be  used  In  the  Northrldge  recovery  effort.   The  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  sets  forth  procedures  that  should  expedite  the  Disaster  Survey 
Report  process.  The  MOU  provides  funding  for  engineering  conceptual  design 
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work  tor  repair  and  mitigation.  Local  governments  are  encouraged  to  develop 
and  Implement  repair  ordinances  that  require  mitigation  measures  to 
accompany  repairs.  For  those  jurisdictions  that  have  not  adopted  ordinances, 
the  MOU  defines  code  "triggers"  and  mitigation  measures  that  would  be  funded. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  MOU,  together  with  the  expenences  that  both 
OES  and  FEMA  have  had  with  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquaice  recovery  effort,  will 
promote  a  much  more  rapid  recovery  effort.  We  are  encouraged  by  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  date. 

Hazard   Mitigation 

California  leads  the  nation  in  seismic  safety  policies  and  hazard 
mitigation.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Field  Act  In  1833,  which  set  standards  for 
the  construction  of  public  schools  in  the  state,  California  has  enacted  a  broad 
range  of  mitigation  measures.    The  overall  effectiveness  of  these  mitigation 
efforts  was  evidenced  on  January  17.  Clearly  the  damage  from  the  Northrldge 
earthquake  would  have  been  far  greater  had  it  not  be  for  the  building  codes, 
standards  for  schools  and  hospitals,  retrofit  measures,  and  emergency 
management  systems  that  are  unique  b  California. 

The  Northrldge  earthquake,  however,  demonstrates  the  need  to  do  even 
more  to  reduce  the  level  of  earthquake  risk  In  this  region.  Governor  Wilson  has 
directed  the  state  Seismic  Safety  Commission  to  complete  a  thorough  review  of 
our  building  codes  and  standards  and,  by  September  1,  make 
recommendations  on  changes  that  should  be  made. 

OES  activated  Its  Hazard  Mitigation  branch  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
earthquake.  This  group  began  work  Immediately  to  Identify  early  opportunities 
to  Implement  mitigation  measures  during  the  repair  process.  The  fifteen-day 
report  outlined  steps  that  are  being  taken  as  part  of  the  initial  repair  of 
residences  damaged  In  the  earthquake. 
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OES  is  working  clocaly  with  th»  state  Salsmic  Safety  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Conservation  fn  establlehing  strategies  and  priorities  for 
projects  to  be  funded  through  the  Hazard  Mitigation  Grant  Program.  Currently 
we  are  looking  at  schools,  hospitals  and  other  high-occupancy  public  end 
private  structures  as  the  most  promising  areas  for  use  of  the  Hazard  Mitigation 
funds. 

We  believe  that  the  Northridge  earthquake,  like  the  1971  Syimar  temblor, 
will  be  a  defining  moment  In  California's  seismic  safety  policies.  We  appreciate 
the  financial  support  of  FEMA  In  this  process  and  the  reoognition  by  Director 
Witt  that  mitigation  needs  to  be  one  of  the  foundations  of  emergency 
management. 

Coneiuaion 

California  has  been  Involved  in  implementing  seismic  safety  policies  for 
over  60  years.  Our  rigorous  building  codes  and  special  mitigation  programs  - 
In  schools,  hospitals,  essential  services  facilities,  for  unreinforced  masonry 
buildings  -  made  a  significant  difference  in  reducing  the  level  of  lessee. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  response  and  recovery  operations  again  attest  to 
the  substantial  capabilities  of  local  and  state  emergency  management  agencies 
end  the  systems  that  have  been  developed  In  California  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  These  systems,  particularly  the  FIRESCOPE  system  and  the  related 
Standardized  Emergency  Management  System,  proved  Invaluable  In 
managing  the  response  and  recovery  efforts  and  should  seive  as  a  national 
model  for  emergency  management. 

The  federal  government  has  provided  valuable,  timely  support  to  local 
and  state  efforts.  The  flexibility  and  probiem*8olvlng  approach  of  FEMA  and  the 
other  federal  agencies  represents  an  Important  step  forward.  There  are 
changes  to  the  federal  response  plan  and  strategies  that  we  would  like  to  see, 
and  1  will  be  working  with  James  Lee  Witt  to  Improve  the  systems  for  state- 
federal  Interactions  in  the  future.  In  particular  emphaeie  needs  to  be  placed  on 
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ensuring  that  the  level  and  type  of  federal  support  It  direotly  proportional  to  the 
needs  that  have  been  Identified  by  local  and  state  authorities  and  not  the  result 
of  factors  external  to  the  emergency  management  requirements. 

We  need  to  find  a  more  effective  way  to  finance  the  costs  of  disaster 
losses.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  established  a  task  force  to  look  at 
the  entire  disaster  assistance  process;  the  state  of  California  is  eager  to 
participate  in  this  effort,  since  we  have  extensive  experience  In  administering 
the  disaster  assistance  process  In  a  variety  of  contexts.  Aspects  of  the  Natural 
Disaster  Insurance  Bill  that  Is  currently  before  Congress  are  encouraging, 
particularly  the  emphasis  upon  a  national  disaster  Insurance  program,  a 
mitigation  element,  and  use  of  the  insurance  mechanism, 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  emphasize  that  we  are  In  the  very  beginning 
stages  of  a  very  complex  recovery  process.  We  need  to  be  vigilant  to  ensure 
that  the  productive  partnership  that  has  existed  since  January  17  continues  and 
that  the  funds  allocated  by  Congress  are  in  fact  used  here  In  Califomfa  to 
recover  from  the  Northridge  earthquake,  and  reduce  the  risk  from  the  future 
temblors  that  we  know  are  inevitable  in  this  region. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  from  the  members  of  the 
panel. 
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RICHARD  ANDREWS 

DIRECTOR 

GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  SERVICES 

Richard  Andrews  is  Director  of  the  Governor's  Office  of  Emergency 
Services  (OES). 

Prior  to  his  appointment  by  Governor  Pete  Wilson  in  July  1991 ,  Andrews 
served  as  Chief  Deputy  Director  of  OES,  Executive  Director  of  the  California 
Seismic  Safety  Commission  and  Director  of  the  Southern  Cahfomia  Earthquake 
Preparedness  Project. 

As  Director  of  OES,  he  has  overseen  response  and  recovery  operations 
related  to  the  Oakland-East  Bay  Hills  fire,  the  Humboldt  County  and  Landers- 
Big  Bear  earthquakes,  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  the  1993  Southern  California 
firestorms  and  the  1994  Northridge  earthquake. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Western  States  Seismic  Policy  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Program. 

Andrews  has  presented  papers  on  various  topics  relating  to  emergency 
management  and  earthquake  prediction  to  the  American  Geophysical  Union,  the 
Seismological  Society  of  America,  the  Tokyo  University  Earthquake  Research 
Institute  and  the  State  Seismological  Bureau  of  China.  He  has  testified  on 
emergency  management  issues  before  the  Senate  and  House  committees  and 
numerous  state  legislative  panels. 

He  received  his  PhD  firom  Northwestern  University. 
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Post  Quake  Recovery  Testimony 

Los  Angeles  County 

Supervisor  Mike  Antonovlch 

April  11,1 994 

THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
PANEL  AND  SHARE  WITH  YOU  THE  CHALLENGES 
FACED  BY  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  IN  THE  AFTERMATH 
OF  THE  DEVASTATING  6.8  EARTHQUAKE  ON 
JANUARY  17TH. 

THIS  MORNING  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  FOCUS  MY 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  QUAKE'S  SEVERE  FREEWAY 
IMPACT;  OUR  RESPONSE  TO  REPAIR,  AND  NEEDS  FOR 
THE  FUTURE. 

WHEN  THE  EARLY  MORNING  SHAKING  SUBSIDED  ON 
JANUARY  17TH,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  WAS  LEFT 
WITH  A   CRITICALLY  IMPAIRED  MOBILITY  NETWORK: 

-  COLLAPSED  HIGHWAYS; 
-.  COLLAPSED  FREEWAYS;  AND 
-  FALLEN  BRIDGES. 
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THE  INTERCHANGE  AT  ROUTES  5  AND  14.  WHICH 
CARRIES  OVER  260,000  VEHICLES  DAILY,  WAS 
DOWN,  AS  WAS  INTERSTATE  10  (THE  SANTA  MONICA 
FREEWAY),  ONE  OF  THE  BUSIEST  FREEWAYS  IN  THE 
WORLD.    IN  ADDITION,  PORTIONS  OF  ROUTE  118  (THE 
SIMI  VALLEY  FREEWAY)  WERE  RENDERED  UNSAFE 
AND  INOPERABLE. 

LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  TOOK 
DECISIVE  ACTION  AND  WITHIN  DAYS,  WITH  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  RED  TAPE  WE  WERE  SUCCESSFUL  IN 
OPENING  UP  DETOURS  AND  INITIATING  REPAIRS  TO 
RESTORE  MOBILITY. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  OF  CAL  TRANS,  THE 
CALIFORNIA  HIGHWAY  PATROL,  OUR  COUNTY'S 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  OUR  LOCAL 
CITIES  DID  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  JOB  IN  MOBILIZING 
COMMUTERS  BY  CONSTRUCTING  MAJOR  DETOURS 
ALONG  DAMAGED  FREEWAY  ROUTES. 
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WE  RE-BUILT  A  4-LANE  HIGHWAY  DETOUR  ALONG 
CALGROVE  WITHIN  7  DAYS. 

INTERSTATE  5  AND  THE  14  INTERCHANGE  WAS 
REOPENED  TO  ACCOMMODATE  50%  OF  THE  NORMAL 
CAPACITY  WITHIN  TWO  WEEKS. 

TEN  DAYS  AFTER  THE  QUAKE,  TWO  LANES  OF  ROUTE 
14  OPENED  FOR  SOUTHBOUND  TRAFFIC  CONNECTING 
TO  THE  SOUTHBOUND  1-5,  AND  CALTRANS  RE- 
STRIPED  THE  SOUTHBOUND  TRUCK  BYPASS  TO 
PROVIDE  ONE  MIXED  FLOW  AND  ONE  HOV  LANE. 

TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  THE  QUAKE,  ON  FEBRUARY  4TH. 
WORKERS  BEGAN  TO  BUILD  A  DETOUR  ON  THE  118 
FREEWAY  USING  FORMER  WESTBOUND  LANES  TO 
ACCOMMODATE  BOTH  DIRECTIONS  OF  TRAFFIC.    THE 
PROJECT  WAS  COMPLETED  TWO  WEEKS  LATER, 
RESTORING  MOBILITY  ACROSS  THE  SAN  FERNANDO 
VALLEY. 
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A  $2.9  MILLION  CONTRACT  WAS  AWARDED  ON 
MARCH  4TH  TO  REPAIR  UNDERCROSSINQ  OF  THE  118 
FREEWAY  AT  THE  405  FREEWAY  JUNCTION.    THIS 
PROJECT  IS  EXPECTED  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  JUNE 
2ND,  WITH  A  BONUS  PENALTY  OF  $8,500  PER  DAY. 

ON  MARCH  18TH  A  $19.6  MILLION  CONTRACT  WAS 
AWARDED  TO  REBUILD  THE  TWO  OF  THE  1-5  AND  14 
INTERCHANGE  BRIDGES.    WORK  BEGAN  ON  MARCH 
19TH  AND  IS  EXPECTED  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  JULY 
28TH,  WITH  A  BONUS/PENALTY  OF  $100,000  PER 
DAY.    THE  CONTRACT  TO  REBUILD  THE  REMAINING 
TWO  BRIDGES  IS  EXPECTED  TO  BE  AWARDED  THIS 
MONTH. 

AND  WORK  BEGAN  ON  MARCH  19TH  TO  REBUILD  THE 
BUTTE  CANYON  BRIDGE  OVER  INTERSTATE  5  AND  IS 
SCHEDULED  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  MAY  18TH. 
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IN  ADDITION  TO  RESTORING  AUTOMOBILE 
MOVEMENT,  WE  INITIATED  METROLINK  RAIL  SERVICE. 
TO  THE  ANTELOPE  VALLEY,  80  MILES  FROM  OUR  HALL 
OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CIVIC  CENTER,  AS 
ALTERNATIVE  TRANSIT, 

THIS  EXPANSION  WAS  PARTICULARLY  GRATIFYING. 
PREVIOUSLY  WE  HAD  BEEN  TOLD  WE  COULD  NOT 
HAVE  COMMUTER  TRAIN  SERVICE  TO  THE  ANTELOPE 
VALLEY  FOR  10  OR  12  YEARS. 

BY  CUTTING  THROUGH  TRADITIONAL  RED  TAPE 
ROADBLOCKS  BETWEEN  THE  COUNTY,  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  REGIONAL  RAIL  AUTHORITY  AND  THE 
CITIES  OF  PALMDALE  AND  LANCASTER,  SEVEN  DAYS 
AFTER  THE  QUAKE  TRAINS  WERE  RUNNING  TO 
PALMDALE  AND  LANCASTER,  AND  WE  NOW  HAVE 
FOUR  ADDITIONAL  METROLINK  STATIONS  IN  THE 
NORTH  COUNTY. 
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WHILE  THE  COOPERATIVE  SPIRIT  EXHIBITED  \N  THE 
WEEKS  FOLLOWING  THE  QUAKE  BY  FEDERAL,  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  WAS  HEARTWARMING,    THIS 
NEEDS  TO  BE  A  52  WEEK  REACTION  TO  OUR 
PROBLEMS. 

IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWING  THE  QUAKE,  I  CALLED 
UPON  OUR  CHIEF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  AND  OUR 
COUNTY  DEPARTMENTS  TO  REVIEW  THOSE 
EMERGENCY  MEASURES  THAT  THEY  TOOK  TO 
DETERMINE  WHAT  REGULATIONS  WE  CAN  ELIMINATE 
OR  MODIFY. 

OUR  BOARD  ALSO  CALLED  UPON  THE  GOVERNOR  AND 
THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE  TO  CONDUCT  A  SIMILAR 
REVIEW  OF  STATE  REGULATIONS  AND  INITIATE 
APPROPRIATE  CHANGES. 

IT  WOULD  ALSO  BE  APPROPRIATE  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  TO  CONDUCT  A  SIMILAR  REVIEW. 
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WHILE  MUCH  ATTENTION  HAS  BEEN  FOCUSED  ON 
REPAIRING  DAMAGED  FREEWAYS,  WE  MUST  NOT 
FORGET  THAT  WHEN  THE  FREEWAYS  WENT  DOWN 
AND  DETOURS  WERE  PUT  IN  PLACE,  A  RIPPLE  EFFECT 
WAS  FELT  ON  ALL  OTHER  HIGHWAYS  ROUTES. 

THE  JANUARY  17TH  CLOSURES  OF  THE  5  AND  14 
INTERCHANGES  FORCED  A  SUBSTANTIAL  AMOUNT  OF 
FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  TO  BE  DIVERTED  ACROSS 
PEARBLOSSOM  HIGHWAY  138. 

EVEN  BEFORE  THE  QUAKE  SERIOUS  SAFETY 
CONCERNS  PLAGUED  THIS  DEADLY  STRETCH  OF 
HIGHWAY.    THE   SOLE  METROPOLITAN  BYPASS 
AVAILABLE,  THE  INCREASED  TRAFFIC  HAS  RESULTED 
IN  INCREASED  SAFETY    HAZARDS. 

OVER  FORTY  DIPS  AND  CURVES  ALONG  HIGHWAY 
138  CAUSE  DANGEROUS  BLIND  SPOTS  FOR 
MOTORISTS  IN  FAIR  WEATHER,  AND  LEAD  TO 
FLOODING  DURING  SUBSTANTIAL  RAINS. 
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THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  ANTELOPE  VALLEY  WERE 
ELATED  WHEN  THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
ADMINISTRATION  APPROVED  THE  $8  MILLION  POST 
QUAKE  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  FOR  HIGHWAY  138 
TO  LEVEL  THE  ROADWAY  AND  INSTALL  DRAIN  PIPES. 

•  HOWEVER,  AFTER  BEING  APPROVED  THESE  FUNDS 
WERE  WITHDRAWN  AND  I  URGE  THIS  COMMITTEE  TO 
MOVE  FORWARD  TO  RESTORE  THESE  CRITICALLY 
NEEDED  FUNDS. 

•  OTHER  COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  NORTHERN  PORTION  OF 
LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  HAVE  ALSO  BEEN  SUFFERING 
FROM  THE  EMERGENCY  RE-DIRECTION  OF  VEHICLES 
FROM  OUR  HIGHWAYS. 

•  IN  PARTICULAR,  SEVERAL  SMALL  BUSINESSES  IN  THE 
SANTA  CLARITA  VALLEY  HAVE  SUFFERED  GREATLY 
FROM  THE  DETOURS  AND  HAVE  YET  TO  RECEIVE  ANY 
COMPENSATION  FOR  THEIR  LOSSES. 
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WHILE  THE  MOTORING  PUBLIC  HAS  REAPED  BENEFITS 
IN  THE  FORM  OF  INCREASED  MOBILITY,  SMALL 
BUSINESS  LINING  THE  DETOUR  ROUTES  HAVE  BEEN 
DEVASTATED  BY  CONCRETE  ROADBLOCKS  WHICH 
ELIMINATE  ACCESS  TO  THEIR  SHOPS,  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
AND  HIGH  SPEEDS. 

I  URGE  THIS  COMMITTEE  TO  EXPEDITE  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THESE  INNOCENT  VICTIMS  OF  POST-QUAKIE  RELIEF 
EFFORTS.    THEY  SHOULD  NOT  BE  MADE  TO  SUFFER 
SIMPLY  DUE  TO  THEIR  LOCATION  ALONG  THE  DETOUR 
ROUTE. 
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FINALLY,  I  HAVE  HEARD  FROM  MY  CONSTITUENTS  IN 
THE  SANTA  CLARITA  VALLEY  THAT  FEMA  AND  SBA 
HAVE  BEEN  SLOW  TO  RESPOND  TO  TH«=IR  INQUIRIES. 
ONE  MOBILE  HOME  PARK,  FOR  EXAMPLE  iS  STILL 
WITHOUT  FACILITIES  AND  RELIANT  UPON  PORTABLE 
SHOWERS. 

HAVING  YOUR  COMMITTEE  APPOINT  AN  OMBUDSMAN 
TO  FACILITATE  RESOLUTION  OF  ONGOING  FEMA 
DISPUTES  WOULD  RESOLVE  MANY  OF  THESE 
PROBLEMS. 

IN  CLOSING,  I  WANT  TO  THANK  YOU.  CONGRESSMAN 
MINETA  AND  THE  MEMBERS  OF  YOUR  PANEL  FOR 
HOLDING  THIS  HEARING. 
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FACT  SHEET 

Earthquake  reconstruction 


Fonowing  iha  Jan.  17  NodhiMgo  «aiihquBks»  OaHnnt  on  Jan.  28  estimated  the  initial  demoQilon 
and  iBpftIr  oosti  related  lo  dain««  suffered  by  stats  MdgM  and  hlgtiways  totaldd  $671  million.  On 
Aprit  1 ,  C«ifQmlft  Butinon.  Trvnfooitatlon  and  Houstno  Sacretaiy  Dean  R.  Dunphy  announced 
that  of  the  C871iHion  estimated  in  alats  highway  repaiiB.  only  $308  minion  wilt  tM  nMded.  Ha 
stf  d  the  reduced  eetimBte  la  l^eoauso  Caltrans  jviolneeffi  have  detennlned  that  repairs  can  Im 
made  to  aevecBl  damaged  iid^eB  and  overpeaaes  wNdi  were  Oftginally  atated  for  fuK  demotBioo 
»nd  raplaoament  Atea  there  was  signtficantly  less  roadway  damaQe  attrtbutable  to  the  earthquake 
than  the  angineetv  odabialy  ealtmated.  Ounphy  aiao  MM  local  offloials  cvlglnaBy  aetknated  $100 
muaon  for  local  roadvyay  reoalre.  but  the  current  eattnate  ie  $2B  million. 

Major  reconstruction  projects 

■  A  $1 9.6  million  oontfaet  wm  awwdiad  March  1 8  to  ratxiild  two  of  four  eerthquaKe-damaoad 
freeway  bridges  at  the  Interohanga  of  tha  Ooldan  State  Freeway  0-6}  and  Ihs  Antaiope  Valley 
Freeway  (Mouta  14)  In  Sytmar,  The  oontraoi  waa  awarded  to  ICasiar  Corp.  of  San  BemattHno,  Cant 
Woik  began  Mansh  1 9  on  raooneUueUon  of  the  southtiound  Routs  i  d  tamp  to  the  southbound  M. 
Also  to  he  rabuSt  la  the  northbound  1-5  ramp  to  northbound  Route  14.  A  oonliact  to  ntbuiid  the  two 
iQmalni(\a  rampe  In  the  interchange — eouthlnund  Route  14  to  northbound  l-S  and  «outhtx)und  <*8 
to  northbound  Houte  14^  is  sBcpeoted  to  be  awarded  In  April.  The  pnoleot  to  schaduied  to  be 
oompwed  withhi  132  calendar  days  and  has  a  booua^penalty  of  $l  00,000  par  day.  s;cheduiad 
oomplstlon  dates  By  July  SO. 

■  A  $2^  mutton  contract  wb«  awarded  Mareh  4  to  repair  the  RInaldl  Street  undercrossing  8tru<«ire 
at  the  San  (Xego  Fhwway  (4QS)  to  Adams  Smith  Applegate  of  San  Fmnoteoo.  The  contract  (s 
schaduiad  tp  ba  completed  within  90  calendar  days  and  haa  a  S8,600  per  day  bonus/'penatty. 
Scheduled  completion  data:  by  Junes. 

■  Wortc began  Maroh  10  on  a  $4.45  mlBlon  contract  to  rebulRf  the  Butte  Canyon  Bitdge  over 
IntBHStHta  6  (to  the  north  of  Cdgreve  Boulev/ard  and  to  the  south  of  Valencia  Boulevard).  The 
contract  was  awarded  H^arch  18  to  Guy  F.  AtWneon  Oo.  of  San  Bwno,  Calif.,  and  la  scheduled  to  t« 

~w><<hIo(cJ  wUiIii  uO  Miivtiuai  uayft.  Il  iiaa  ti  «  iuu,ia/v  «  U*y  UUIluVwwiitttV.  OUllWMUnau  wuiup«»4|vtii 

date;  By  May  17. 
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M  A  $4.7  nuUIon  oofttract  was  awaitJod  Pwto.  11  to  flniah  dsmollohlng  thrae  main  bitdoes  that  •!• 
pait  of  iha  6/14  mtwchwiflfl.  The  contract  was  awarted  to  Penhall  IntomaBoftftI  of  Anahafcn,  Calif. 
ConifMatad:  Mardl  17. 

■  AS9.7iTi]Uhm(X)ntmctwB9aw«rd«dPab.  10tomoo(tttiucttti«ott<tboundttnjotufotonlhe  118 
R9«way.  Th«  contniotor,  Bfutooo  GnglnMrtnp  and  Conalmotion  Co..  of  Rlhtana.  Cellf.,  wUI-rQOulld 
the  Mlsslon^othle  UntierenMsIng  and  (he  Bull  CmekOvefCfOcslno.  Tha  woik  is  tohec^uied  to  be 
(»mplated  wtihini  00  cfilenderdaya.  The  contract  inoitidaa  a  260,000  par  0«y  bonus/p«nalty. 

Schatf  uMd  comphttort  date:  By  May  22. 

■  Work  b^an  Pob.  s  on  a  $14J3  mlflon  contract  to  rabuUd  the  Santa  Monica  f^reeway  brklgea  In 
West  Loe  Anoelea.  C.C.  Myeis  tru;.  of  Flanctio  Cordova.  Calif.,  k  the  oontimctor.  the  wpr(<  1$ 
cchedulad  to  be  completed  wWiln  140  calendar  d^S.  Tha  brtdoas  to  be  nbuOt  are  the  Fairfax/ 
WashincftOn  undercrotsing  and  9\a  Iji  CleneQa/Ventce  undercmssinO-  The  oontract  Indtxlaa  b 
(200.000  pflf  day  bonus/j^nafty.  Scheduled  wmpledon  datei  By  JufM  14. 

m  Work  began  reb.  4  on  a  $d,8mlltion  project  to  bold  a  detour  on  the  1 1S  Freeway.uain:^  the 
former  westbound  lanes  eo  that  they  can  aooommodais  both  dlreotloni  of  trafflo.  Ths  Mim  was 
acheduiad  to  be  completed  In  14  calendar  days.  Thewofic  la  a  Joint  venture  betvvaen  Seajd^. 
Povtno  Ca  of  Sun  VaHey,  O&llf..  and  Reyes  ConstiUcdon  of  DlanuMid  Bar,  Cam.  Completed:  Feb4 
JO. 

■  A  $14.8  miilion  contract  to  lebuOd  the  Gavin  Car>ygn  bddgea  on  ir^teralate  6  waa  awanjed  on 
Jan.  20  to  E.L  Veager  he.  of  FUveiaide.  CaW-  The  contract  Is  acheduiad  to  be  completed  within  130 
calendar  days.  The  contract  includes  a  $160,000  per  day  bonus/penally.  Sehedulad  completion 
date:ByJlineB. 

■  The  Old  Roed  detour  around  tie  damaoad  bddoes  of  I4S  at  Osvin  Canyon  opened  to  trafflo  1 1 
days  after  the  earthquake.  CaKiana  orewa  and  emptoyeee  of  Chumo  Oonatiuctton  Co.  of  Baldwin 
Parte.  Caiif..  wort<ed  togeiherto  ciwrte  the  Sfnile  detour  from  Calgrove  Boulevard  to  the  i-S  tmck 
atop  just  north  of  the  1^14  kiterdtange.  The  construction  cost  was  $3.2  mtHton,  and  another  $S 
million  was  spent  Femovtng  the  damaged  stmctures  at  two  looatlons  and  fihodng  up  anotlier 
structure.  Completed:  dan.  29. 

■  Ten  days  after  the  earttiquake.  two  lenee  of  the  Route  14  opened  for  southbound  traffio 
connecting  to  the  southbound  !•€.  Caltrana  forees  rfr«triped  the  southbound  tnjck  bypasi:  to  provide 
one  mixed  flow  lane  and  one  HOV  lane.  Completed:  Jan  28. 

■  WoiMng  With  the  City  of  tjD8  Angeles,  Caltrans  cTftaled  a  series  of  detoura  around  1-1 Q  that  had 
resulted  In  delays  of  or^  3-  to  4-niInutes  for  HOVa  and  10*  to  20  cninutea  for  nUxed^low  traffic.  New 
express  bu9  servloe  is  taking  advantage  of  tha  HOV  lanes. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

GORDON  J.  LINTON 

ADMINISTRATOR 

FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

BEFORE 

THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
APRIL  11,  1994 


Mr  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  providing  us  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  here  in  Los  Angeles  to  present  an  update  on 
the  Departments  recovery  efforts  following  the  recent  earthquake,  and  to  discuss  the 
role  that  mass  transportation  played  in  response  to  the  disaster. 
INTRODUCTION 

At  the  outset  let  me  emphasize  that  the  Secretary  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
Department  remains  committed  to  providing  the  resources  necessary  to  respond  to  the 
disaster  as  well  as  to  cutting  red  tape  in  the  emergency  relief  process  to  get  the  job 
done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  the  transit  side,  we  have  urged  people  in  the  affected  communities  to 
consider  t.'-ansportation  alternatives  available  to  them,  including  public  transit, 
commuter  rail,  buses  and  carpooiing.  as  well  as  alternative  work  arrangements  such  as 
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telecommuting  compressed  or  flexible  work  schedules    With  that  in  mind, 

Mr  Chairman    let  me  first  describe  how  local  transit  service  has  responded  to  the 

earthquake,  and  then  discuss  what  we  are  doing  at  the  Federal  level  to  provide 

assistance  m  connection  with  recovery  efforts. 

SERVICE  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

Let  me  begin  by  reporting  to  you  on  what  we  learned  immediately  after  the 
earthquake    Fortunately  local  transit  providers  were  relatively  unaffected  by  the 
earthquake  and  were  able  to  continue  to  provide  existing  service  generally  without 
interruption,  and  to  quickly  start  up  new  services  to  address  special  transportation 
needs  resulting  from  the  disaster, 

o  MTA  rail  tunnels  were  inspected  and  no  damage  was  reported    Service 

resumed  on  the  rail  line  as  soon  as  the  inspections  were  completed  virtually 

within  hours  of  the  earthquake 

o  In  addition  Metrolink  commuter  rail  service  resumed  shortly  after  track 

inspections  were  made. 

o  Ana  finally  bus  service  was  94  percent  operational  on  the  day  of  the  quaKe 

and  99  percent  operational  the  next  day. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  information  about  the  Red  line  tunnel  is  particularly  important 
given  the  earlier  questioning  of  its  structural  integrity  One  of  the  key  conclusions 
reached  by  the  panel  of  experts  responsible  for  the  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
structural  integrity  of  the  tunnel  found  that  it  performed  as  it  was  designed  to,  a 
conclus on  supported  by  information  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  Northridge  earthquake 
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Jv'i'  Chaiirnan  I  can  attest  firsthand  to  the  prompt  and  professional  response  to 
the  disaster  by  local  transit  interests  The  Secretary  and  I  and  others  from  the 
Department  were  here  soon  after  the  earthquake  and  witnessed  firsthand  the 
dedication  and  commitment  of  public  officials  and  staff  responsible  for  transportation 
issues    Through  their  efforts,  disruption  was  minimized  and  transit  was  able  to  keep 
people  moving    I  particularly  want  to  acknowledge  the  resilience,  resourcefulness  and 
just  plain  hard  work  people  in  this  area  have  shown  in  responding  so  quickly  and  well 
to  tne  disaster 

METROLINK  COMMUTER  RAIL  SERVICE 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  service  provided  by  Metrolink.  a  commuter 
rail  line  after  the  earthquake    A  week  after  the  disaster,  a  forty-three  mile  extension 
was  opened  oetween  Santa  Clarita  and  Lancaster    The  extension  provides  emergency 
service  to  Lancaster,  bypassing  earthquake-damaged  portions  of  major  highways 
Pat'onage  has  increased  significantly    systemwide.  ridership  jumped  from  10.000 
passengers  a  day  to  approximately  18  000  a  day,  after  peaking  at  31,000  a  day  dunng 
the  week  after  the  quake    More  specifically  ndership  on  Metroiink's  Santa  Clarita  line. 
an  especially  important  line  since  it  provides  transportation  around  damaged  Interstate 
Route  5  has  leveled  off  at  around  8  200  riders  a  day,  well  above  the  pre-quake 
ndership  of  about  1 ,000  a  day.   Right  after  the  quake,  daily  ridership  peaked  at  22,000. 

In  response  to  the  earthquake  Metrolink  has  added  14  new  trains  for  a  total  of 
75  trams  operating  a  day  and  six  emergency  stations  have  been  added,  and  another 
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station  was  opened  ahead  of  schedule    A  9-mile  extension  of  Metrolink  service,  from 
Camarillo  to  Oxnard,  was  recently  approved  and  service  was  scheduled  to  start  last 
week    This  will  bypass  the  increased  congestion  on  the  Ventura  Freeway  due  to 
damage  on  other  highways    Existing  rail  tracks,  and  the  existing  Oxnard  Transportation 
Center,  a  multimodal  facility,  will  be  used  to  accommodate  commuter  service. 

Additional  Metrolink  equipment  has  come  from  several  sources:  Caltrans  has 
provided  8  passenger  cars  from  the  Bay  area;  12  of  25  cars  have  been  leased  from  a 
Canadian  transit  authority  with  the  other  13  expected  to  arrive  the  first  week  of  April 
and  4  locomotives  have  been  leased  from  Amtrak    Moreover,  several  track  and  signal 
improvements  are  being  made  that  will  allow  trains  to  travel  at  greater  speeds.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  Department's  Federal  Railroad  Administration  was  able  to  play  a  part 
in  assuring  that  some  of  the  rail  equipment  got  to  Los  Angeles  as  quickly  as  possible 

To  aid  commuters  affected  by  the  earthquake,  Metrolink  reduced  fares  on  the 
Santa  Clanta  and  Ventura  County  lines.  Commuters  on  these  lines  were  able  to  nde 
two  months  for  the  price  of  one  month's  service 

BUS  SERVICE 

As  I  noted  earlier,  bus-service  was  94  percent  operational  on  the  day  of  the 
earthquake  and  99  percent  operational  the  next  day.   Several  new  routes  have  been 
added  since  the  earthquake,  and  ser^'ice  on  existing  lines  has  increased,  particularly  in 
response  to  increased  demand  at  commuter  rail  stations.  Additional  service  is  being 
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provided  with  MTAs  ex.stng  fleet  Moreover,  operators  in  surrounding  a'"eas  have  also 
expanded  service  tc  meet  increased  demand 

HOV  Lanes 

High-occupancy  vehicle  (HOV)  lanes  -  for  vehicles  with  hNO  occupants  -  have 
been  implemented  along  four  damaged  corridors    HOV  lane  volumes  have  been  high 
a-^d  steady  m  all  corridors    In  fact,  in  certain  corridors  -  Santa  Monica  Freev^^ay  and 
Antelope  Valley  -  peak  hou'-  HOV  use  is  reaching  capacity  levels. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Local  agencies  are  working  together  to  provide  the  public  with  information  on 
available  transit  options  MTA  and  Metrolink  are  working  closely  with  Caltrans  and  the 
City  to  provide  pubic  information  announcements  and  initiate  a  central  number  for 
info!-mation  on  all  transportation  services.  1 -800-Commute.  MTA  and  Metrolink  have 
increased  telephone  information  capacity  to  respond  to  the  increased  number  of 
request  fc  transit  information 

Agencies  like  Commuter  Transportation  Services,  Inc.  (CTS),  a  non-profit 
agency  which  promotes  rideshanng  matching  and  transit ,  have  also  been  significantly 
involved    In  response  to  the  earthquake  CTS  is  working  with  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  MTA  and  others  to  promote  telecommuting,  distribute  earthquake  kits. 
and  develop  a  commuter  action  guide  . 
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PRIVATE  OPERATORS 

Private  operators  are  playing  an  important  role  as  well,  Mr  Chairman    Private 
bus  operators  and  taxicabs  provide  shuttle  service  from  several  Metrolink  stations  The 
City  of  Los  Angeles  operating  service  through  a  contractor,  added  eight  buses  from 
Westwood  to  downtown 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  what  we  are  doing  at  the  Federal  level. 

EMERGENCY  FEDERAL  FUNDING:  FTA  ROLE 

It  has  now  been  twelve  weeks  since  the  earthquake  hit  this  area.  Since  that 
time  as  you  well  know.  Mt  Chairman,  Congress  has  passed  an  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  earthquake  relief  that  the  President  signed  into  law 
on  February  12   1 994    The  bill  provides  some  $8.6  billion  in  assistance  for  the 
Los  Angeles  area    With  respect  to  transit,  the  legislative  history  to  the  bill  directs  that 
S31 5  of  the  amounts  made  available  under  that  bill  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (  FEMA)  be  for  transit  projects.  And  funds  made  available  in  the 
FHWA  portion  of  the  bill  may  fund  transit  projects  as  well. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Governor's  Emergency  Relief  Task  Force  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  emergency  transportation  projects  for  FEMA  and  FHWA  funding.   FTA 
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has  been  worKing  closely  with  the  Task  Force  the  finance  subcommittee,  and  various 
transit  providers  to  develop  transit  projects  and  help  deal  v/\\h  Federal  requirements 
FTA  staff  also  are  in  close  contact  with  local  officials  to  ensure  that  appropriate  funding 
IS  made  available  as  quickly  as  possible  for  needed  transit  projects  and  services 
Shortly  after  the  earthquake,  we  linked  MTA  to  our  e-mail  to  make  sure  that  we  had  a 
quick  communications  link    We  have  had  FTA  staff  from  our  San  Francisco  regional 
office  on  site  in  Los  Angeles  as  necessary,  and  we  currently  have  an  engineer  from 
another  FTA  regional  office  on  extended  detail  providing  on-site  technical  assistance  in 
the  FEMA  Disaster  Assistance  Field  Office     We  will  continue  to  provide  this  support 
witn  appropriate  levels  of  staff  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done. 

Projects  under  consideration  for  FEMA  or  FHWA  funding  include  Metrolink 
stations,  track  and  signal  upgrades  the  incremental  increases  in  operating  costs  for  the 
added  transit  service  provided  by  Metrolink  and  local  transit  operators:  transportation 
demand  management  activities,  including  telecommuting  ;  park  and  ride  improvements, 
motorist  information  on-street  arterial  HOV,  and  a  variety  of  other  transit  projects 

Let  me  describe  some  other  things  we  have  done,  Mr.  Chairman    As  we  all 
know  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Federal  employees  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
Early  in  February,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  each  cabinet  and  agency  head  urging  them  to 
ask  their  employees  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  to  support  alternate  means  of 
transportation  and  alternative  work  arrangements  The  Secretary's  letter  encouraged 
Fede'al  agencies  to  use  the  transit  benefit  program  (which  provides  up  to  $60  a  month 
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tax  free  to  each  employee)  to  support  ca'"pooling  and  the  hke    We  will  continue  to 
advocate  such  transportation  alternatives  not  just  in  response  to  the  earthquake  but 
longer  term  as  well  to  reduce  congestion  and  its  associated  costs  and  problems 

In  addition  at  the  MTA's  request  FTA  will  undertake  ridership  surveys  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  the  scope  of  which  are  still  under  consideration    The  surveys  will 
evaluate  the  impact  the  earthquake  has  had  on  travel  behavior  and  be  used  to  develop 
a  strategy  for  sustaining  increased  transit  ridership  once  highways  have  been  repaired. 
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CONCLUSION 

Mr  Chairman.  In  concluding  let  me  simply  reiterate  that  we  are  committed  to 
working  with  local  officials  to  make  sure  that  transit  continues  to  meet  the  mobility 

needs  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles, 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee  may  have 
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Gordon  J.  Linton,  President  Clinton's  choice  to  serve  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA) ,  comes 
to  the  position  with  a  background  rich  in  public  policy  and 
transportation  experience. 

Beginning  in  1982,  Mr.  Linton  was  elected  to  six  terms  in  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives.  During  his  years  of 
service,  he  served  in  a  number  of  leadership  positions,  including 
Vice-chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Conanittee  and  Chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Transportation.   Mr.  Linton  was  also  a  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Black  Caucus. 

As  a  legislator,  he  earned  a  reputation  as  both  a  transit 
advocate  and  an  effective  coalition  builder.  After  forging  a 
partnership  between  highway  and  transit  interest  groups  and 
legislators,  he  sponsored  and  won  passage  of  the  state's  first 
dedicated  funding  for  mass  transit,  while  simultaneously  winning 
an  increase  in  Pennsylvania's  gas  tax  to  meet  expanding  highway 
needs  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Linton  played  a  Key  role  in  devising  a  new  funding 
formula  for  distributing  the  state's  transit  operating  funds  among 
its  major  urban,  small  urban,  and  rural  transit  ayat(»ms. 

Mr.  Linton  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
thp  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Tranpeortation  Authority  (SEPTA) , 
the  nation's  fourth  largest  transit  system.  He  has  also  been 
National  Legislative  Director  of  the  Conference  of  Minority 
Transportation  Officials  and  served  as  co- chair  of  Philadelphia 
Mayor  Edward  Rendell's  Transition  Transportation  Group. 

From  1980  to  1982,  he  was  Eastern  Regional  Administrator  for 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  Audits  in  the  Office  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Auditor  General. 

Mr.  Linton  holds  a  master's  degree  in  counseling  psychology 
from  Antioch  University  and  a  bachelor's  degree  in  economics^-f rom 
Li.icoln  University. 

#  tf  #  # 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MAYOR  GEORGE  PEDERSON  TO  THE  U.  S.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION, 
MONDAY.  APRIL  11,  1994,  9:00  A.M.,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  BOARD  OF 
SUPERVISORS  HEARING  ROOM,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Thank  you  Chairman  Mineta.  I  am  George  Pederson,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Santa 
Clarita,  California.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  you. 

Santa  Clarita  is  a  43  square  mile  City  located  in  a  suburban  area  of  the  Santa 
Clarita  Valley,  approximately  35  miles  from  downtown  Los  Angeles,  and  12  miles 
from  the  epicenter  of  the  Northrldge  Earthquake.  Over  150,000  persons  reside  In 
the  Santa  Clarita  Valley,  which  is  located  at  the  )unction  of  State  Route  14  and 
Interstate  5.  This  Junction  was  the  site  of  catastrophic  freeway  damage  seen 
throughout  the  country  on  television  earthquake  coverage  reports.  All  of  the 
major  vehicular  and  commercial  traffic  servicing  the  entire  west  coast,  from  Mexico 
to  Canada,  traverses  the  route  through  our  valley.  The  damage  at  this  Junction 
necessitated  routing  much  of  Interstate  5  traffic  through  our  City,  which  continues 
to  this  day. 


Santa  Clarita  was  hit  hard  by  the  earthquake  and  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Los 
Angeles  County  In  the  early  days  of  the  event.  We  can  now  tell  you  w©  suffered 
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approximately  $250,000,000  worth  of  property  damage.  The  loss  of  communication, 
transportation  routes,  and  utilities  caused  significant  disruption  to  the  residents, 
business  people,  and  governments  in  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley,  that  continues  to 
this  day. 

Over  6,000  private  structures  suffered  earthquake  damage;  over  500  residential 
units  are  uninhabitable  today.  Over  1,800  mobile  homes  in  Santa  Clarita  were 
knocked  off  their  foundations  and  rendered  uninhabitable,  and  several  were 
completely  destroyed  by  resulting  fires. 

The  citizens  of  Santa  Clarita  appreciate  the  early  response  of  President  Clinton 
and  his  Cabinet  secretaries  who  personally  came  to  Southern  California.  We 
particularly  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  IMr.  McKeon,  our  representative, 
who,  despite  being  personally  Impacted  by  the  earthquake,  was  out  In  his  district 
every  day  and  during  the  first  week  visited  the  Santa  Clarita  Emergency  Operations 
Center  on  a  dally  basis. 


We  were  very  pl«^ased  with  FEMA's  and  PHWA's  attention  and  commitment  to 
assisting  the  citizens  of  Santa  Clarita.  We  would  like  to  thank  the  staff  from  PEMA 
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and  FHWA  for  their  professionalism  and  early  appearance  on  the  scene.  We  would 
also  like  to  thank  you  for  the  early  issuance  of  cash  In  the  amount  of  $7,000,000, 
which  was  critical  to  our  recovery.  Because  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
government  we  were  able  to  mitigate  the  earthquake  related  impacts  to  our 
transportation  system.  These  Include  the  rapid  construction  of  an  additional 
Metrolink  station,  two  additional  park  and  ride  lots,  and  the  establishment  of 
several  additional  commuter  bus  routes  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  We  also  were 
able  to  establish  additional  local  bus  routes  to  transport  passengers  to  the  new 
Metrolink  stations. 


In  the  period  immediately  after  the  January  17  earthquake,  the  communication 
between  City  staff  and  FEMA  representatives  was  excellent,  with  decisions  being 
made  by  persons  In  both  organizations  empowered  to  make  decisions,  and  much 
happened  as  a  result  of  verbal  agreements  (for  example,  FEMA's  agreement  to 
assist  in  the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  mobile  .home  parks,  the  above 
transportation  Improvements,  personal  service  directly  with  individual  residents 
and  small  businesses,  and  expeditious  setup  of  a  FEIVIA  Disaster  Assistance  Center 
in  our  Valley). 
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We  would  categorize  the  overall  response  as  being  positive,  however,  we  do  have 
some  suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  to  you  in  the  Immediate  future  and  to  your 
Committee  in  the  long  term. 

After  the  initial  communication  was  established  and  verbal  agreements  were  made, 
FEMA  and  FHWA  staff  were  professional  and  cooperative,  but  were  not 
empowered  to  carry  out  the  earlier  verbal  agreements,  thereby  making  the 
agreements  not  as  effective  as  Intended.  The  quick  rotation  of  FEMA  staff  resulted 
in  persons  being  placed  out  of  the  area  of  their  expertise,  necessitating  City  staff 
to  continually  relnform  and  reeducate  on  works  in  progress  (example:  City  Hall). 
A  local  contact  person  to  deal  with  is  needed.  One  suggestion  to  Improve  this 
situation  might  be  to  have  FEMA  supervisorial  contact  people  on  the  Job  for  long 
periods  of  time  who  are  familiar  with  the  opportunities  local  government  processes 
present  in  expediting  the  federal  response. 


People  were  not  fully  empowered.  It  would  have  been  more  helpful  to  make 
decisions  without  constantly  checking  and  rechecking  as  things  move  up  the  FEMA 
chain. 
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We  suggest  the  Federal  government  re-evaluate  the  role  o(  the  State  of  California 
Office  of  Emergency  Services  In  providing  assistance  to  local  government. 

As  exempted  by  our  Inability  to  Implement  the  verbal  agreements  between  City  staff 

and  FEMA  representatives  on  mobile  homes,  this  situation  continues  to  exist  today. 
t 
We  feel  this  is  In  part  because  of  the  {urisdictlonal  squabbling  rather  than  focusing 

on  existing  local  government  procedures  and  assisting  its  residents. 


We  tMlleve  it  Is  essential  to  evaluate  the  timeframe  for  deployment  of  emergency 
medical  response  teams.  We  understand  that  teams  were  assembled  at  air  bases 
throughout  the  nation  awaiting  deployment  for  several  days.  Their  services  were 
needed  from  the  first  day,  as  many  medical  facilities  were  Incapacitated  by  the 
earthquake. 


Re-evaluate  imposition  of  Federal  standards  and  procedures  over  established  local 
standards  and  procedures  for  repair  of  streets.  Use  of  the  Federal  standards  and 
procedures  has  resulted  in  reimprovement  for  things  such  as  straet,  gutter,  and 
sidewalk  repairs,  that  will  in  all  likelihood  have  to  be  redone  in  the  near  future,  and 
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may  present  long  term  maintenance  problems  we  feel  local  government  should  not 
have  to  assume. 

We  are  experiencing  some  differences  between  the  FHWA  and  the  FEMA  standards 
and  procedures  for  repairs  of  our  street  Improvements,  which  has  resulted  in 
additional  expense  and  impact. 

Because  of  earthquake  aftershocks,  additional  maintenance  and  repair  of  roadways 
will  be  required  for  as  long  as  one  year  after  the  initial  January  17  earthquake,  in 
addition,  water  lines  and  utility  lines  will  continue  to  experience  greater  damage  as 
aftershocks  and  the  general  earthquake  related  stress  continue  to  take  their  toll  on 
these  facilities.  Clearly  there  Is  no  Federal  system  available  for  relmprovements 
of  this  latent  damage. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  we  would  like  to  conclude  our 
remarks  with  a  summary  of  how  we  feel  this  Committee  could  assist  the  citizens 
of  Santa  Clarita  In  making  a  complete  recovery  from  one  of  the  worst  natural 
disasters  to  strike  . .  . 
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Some  of  the  ways  the  Committee  can  continue  to  assist  us  In  disaster  efforts  are: 

1.  Resolve  the  paperwork/funding  Issues  between  the  State  Office  of 
Emergency  Services  and  FEMA  Immediately  to  provide  relief  to  citizens  in 
mobile  homes. 

2.  Continue  funds  for  our  Increased  bus  service,  accommodating  transportation 
service  Impacts. 

3.  Direct  FHWA  to  exhibit  greater  flexibility  In  using  local  standards  for  repairs. 

4.  Create  a  FEMA  opportunity  for  reimprovement  to  the  local  street  system 
from  vehicular  and  truck  traffic  being  routed  through  the  City  of  Santa  Clarita 
as  a  result  of  the  freeway  detours  and  closures. 

5.  Direct  the  staff  in  the  field  to  process  minimal  paperwork  based  on  trust 
between  agencies,  with  the  focus  being  on  helping  people  and  recovery. 


Attachment:   Earthquake  Map 
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BttlET  BIOGRAPBT  OF  MAXOR  GBOROB  fBDOttOH 


George  PederBon  vaa  elected  to  the  City 
Council  Of  Santa  Clarita  in  April,  1992,  and 
elected  Mayor  by  the  City  Councilmaabara  in 
December,   1993. 

Be  aerred  lor  31  years  vith  the  Lob  Angelea 
Sheriffs  Department,  retiring  ae  a  Captain  in 
1984.  He  haa  been  active  in  his  commanity  for 
more  than  25  years  as  a  board  aeaber  of  the  Santa 
clarita  Valley  Boys  and  Girls  Clab,  Family  and 
Child  Development  Center  and  the  TMCA.  Pederson 
is  a  licensed  private  investigator  and  a  part  time 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Zn 
1986  Pederson  organized  and  coordinated  the  Lav 
Snforcement  Recruit  Training  program  at  College  of 
the  Canyons,  Be  is  married,  has  one  daughter  and 
tvo  grandchildren. 
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Statement  of  Federico  Pena 

Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 

Before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transponation 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

April  11.  1994 
Los  Angeles,  California 

DOT  Earthquake  Relief  Efforts 

"When  the  earth  shook  and  the  fires  raged  in  California,  when  I  saw  the 
Mississippi  deluge  the  fannlands  of  the  midwest  in  a  500- year  flood,  when  the  century's 
bitterest  coki  swept  from  North  Dakota  to  Newport  News,  it  seemed  as  though  the  worid 
itself  was  coming  apart  at  the  seams,  but  the  American  people  just  came  together.  They 
rose  to  the  occasion,  neighbor  helping  neighbor,  strangers  risking  life  and  limb  to  save 
total  strangers,  showing  the  better  angels  of  our  nature.  Let  us  not  reserve  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature  only  for  natural  disasters." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  my  belief  that  these  words  of 
President  Clinton  capture  the  essence  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  the 
Nation  in  responding  to  the  quake  on  January  17.  Everywhere  I  went  in  California  I 
came  across  what  I  can  only  describe  as  heroic  efforts  to  move  forward  and  deal  with  the 
ravages  of  the  earthquake. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Gordon  Linton,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Transit 
Administratioa.  and  I  will  bring  you  up  to  date  on  our  efforts  to  respond  to  the  Northridge 
earthquake.  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  for  you  the  highlights  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  and  then  my  colleague  will  talk  more  specifically  about  the  transit  system. 

°  Before  nightfall  on  the  day  of  the  quake.  Federal  Aviation  Administrator 

David  Hinson,  Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rodney  Slater,  my  Chief 
of  Staff,  other  DOT  staff  members,  and  I  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  cariy 
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enough  to  fly  over  the  damage  area,  review  the  major  transportation 
damage  sites,  and  speak  with  concerned  State  and  local  officials. 
At  a  meeting  in  the  Mayor's  office  the  day  we  arrived,  we  talked  with 
Mayor  Riordan  and  his  staff  and  consulted  with  Governor  Wilson  by 
phone  to  identify  California's  most  critical  needs  and  determine  how  best 
to  address  them. 

Before  night  fell,  we  were  able  to  let  four  contracts  to  begin  debris 
removal  and  other  demolition  work  necessary  before  reconstruction  efforts 
could  begin. 

Within  48  hours  of  the  quake,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(FHWA)  quickly  approved  an  initial  allocation  of  $15  million  in 
Emergency  Relief  funds  to  meet  California's  immediate  needs  for  debris 
clearance  and  demolition  on  Federal-aid  highways.  To  date,  $350  million 

in  highway  Emergency  Relief  funds  have  been  approved. 

By  mid-week  when  the  President  arrived,  work  was  fully  underway  and 

apparent  to  all,  and  FHWA  personnel  were  already  at  work  preparing 

Damage  Assessment  Forms. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  seven  of  the  nine  major  damage  sites  were 

completely  cleared  and  within  12  days  of  the  quake  the  first  reconstruction 

contract  was  let  on  the  Gavin  Canyon  1-5  stretch,  scheduled  for 

completion  by  June  7. 

On  February  4,  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  contract  was  let,  and  we  have 

recently  learned  that  the  work  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  significantly 

ahead  of  schedule  and  will  reopen  this  week. 

On  February  10,  the  contract  to  repair  the  eastbound  section  of  S.R.  118 

was  awarded;  the  target  completion  date  is  May  21. 
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All  of  these  jobs  are  cither  progressing  on  schedule  or  ahead  of  schedule, 
and  all  will  be  completed  within  180  days  of  the  quake  and  therefore 
funded  with  100  percent  Federal-aid  highway  Emergency  Relief  funds. 
"  Less  than  a  month  following  the  quake,  and  after  hours  of  debate,  the 

Congress  approved  the  Administration's  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  request  Of  the  $8.6  billion  provided  in  the  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1994  for  earthquake  relief, 
$1.35  billion  was  directly  allocated  for  transportation  activities.  An 
estimated  $0.5  billion  was  included  in  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency's  (FEMA)  allocation  for  mass  transit  and  local  road 
repair.  This  congressional  action  reflected  the  will  of  the  American  people 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  in  need 
This  outstanding  level  of  performance  by  all  branches  and  levels  of  government, 
community  and  business  leaders,  and  private  citizens  has  been  the  achievement  of  a  true 
partnership  effort. 

It  has  been  twelve  weeks  since  the  earthquake  hit  the  Los  Angeles  area.  As  you 
can  see,  we  have  been  working  diligently  during  that  time  with  California's  State  and 
conimunity  leaders  in  a  joint  effort  to  speed  recovery  work.  With  the  timely  assistance  of 
this  Committee,  Congress  provided  emergency  funds  through  the  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1994,  signed  by  the  President  on  February  12,  to 
fuel  the  recovery  efforts.  Additionally,  on  March  17  the  President  approved  legislation  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  to  California  and  other  States  in  utilizing  Federal  bridge 
replacement  and  rehabilitation  funds  to  seismically  retrofit  non-deficient  bridges.  With 
these  tools,  there  has  been  great  progress  made  in  the  recovery  effon:  reconstruction 
work  is  underway  on  all  major  freeways,  and  transportation  detours  and  alternative 
transportation  measures  have  eased  the  commuting  nightmare  that  resulted  from  damaged 
transportation  facilities.  The  limited  repairs  necessary  to  ensure  the  continued  operation 
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of  other  modes  of  transportation,  such  as  railroad  lines,  transit  vehicles,  and  airpons,  have 
been  successfully  completed.  Los  Angeles  is  rebounding  with  renewed  energy. 

Before  I  discuss  the  details  of  DOTs  efforts,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
proposed  National  Highway  System  (NHS)  that  I  transmitted  to  Congress  last  December. 
The  NHS  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  this  Committee.  The  earthquake,  although 
obviously  having  the  greatest  impact  on  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area,  underscores 
the  strategic  importance  of  the  proposed  NHS  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  NHS  routes 
we  proposed  comprise  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  roads  yet  carry  40  percent  of  our 
highway  traffic  and  70  percent  of  truck  freight.  The  impact  of  damage  to  a  few  critical 
NHS  routes  was  therefore  felt  throughout  southern  California,  and  indeed,  the  Nation. 
Although  a  number  of  routes  on  the  proposed  NHS  were  damaged,  the  majority  of  routes 
survived  the  quake  and  play  an  important  role  in  keeping  the  city  moving,  whether 
serving  as  alternate  or  detour  routes  around  damaged  facilities  or  linking  commuter  rail 
routes,  mass  transit  facilities,  ports,  and  airports. 
The  Depanment's  Earthquake  Relief  Efforts 

The  Department's  approach  to  disaster  relief  has  forged  a  partnership  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  communities.  Within  two  hours  of  the  earthquake, 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration  had  the  Crisis  Management  Center  in 
DOT  headquarters  up  and  running,  implementing  our  immediate  assisunce  functions 
under  the  Federal  Response  Plan.  Also,  within  several  hours,  the  FHWA  Divsion  Office 
had  a  representative  on  site  to  coordinate  the  early  response  efforts.  An  Emergency 
Transportation  Relief  Task  Force  was  quickly  established  to  ensure  a  coordinated 
response  for  all  transportation  measures.  The  Department's  approach  is  also  proactive;  a 
key  goal  is  to  ensure  that  goods  and  people  are  able  to  move  quickly  and  efficiently,  and 
thereby  help  minimize  further  harm  to  the  California  economy. 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  problems  of  the  damage  to  Los  Angeles' 
infrastructure,  we  also  urged  people  in  communities  affected  by  the  earthquake,  including 
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DOT  employees,  to  consider  transponation  alternatives,  including  public  transit, 
commuter  rail,  buses,  and  carpooling,  as  well  as  alternate  work  arrangements  such  as 
telecommuting  (flcxiplacc),  compressed  work  schedules,  and  flexible  work  schedules. 
On  February  9, 1  sent  letters  to  each  cabinet  secretary  and  Federal  agency  head, 
requesting  that  each  of  them  ask  their  employees  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  to  also  support 
alternate  means  of  transportation  and  alternate  work  arrangements.  The  letters 
encouraged  Federal  igencies  to  utilize  provisions  in  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992 
allowing  employers  to  provide  commuter  transit  passes  of  up  to  $60  per  month  for 
employees  without  Federal  income  tax  consequences.  Many  responses  have  been 
received  by  the  Department  indicating  support  for  my  request.  We  will  continue  to 
advocate  these  transportation  alternatives  in  the  hope  that  our  efforts  result  in  lasting 
change  in  commuting  behavior. 

We  arc  also  woiidng  with  CALTRANS,  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority, 
Metrolink,  the  Southern  California  Association  of  Governments  (SCAG),  and  affected 
local  governments  to  increase  capacity  on  these  alternative  systems.  Mr.  Linton  will 
discuss  the  details  of  our  efforts  in  that  arena. 

In  addition,  the  Department  is  committed  to  speeding  turnaround  times  for 
funding  approvals,  implementing  innovative  contracting  procedures,  and  providing  other 
forms  of  regulatory  relief  designed  to  cut  highway  repair  times.  An  innovative  form  of 
competitive  low  bid  contracting,  called  the  "Cost  Plus  Time"  or  "A+B"  approach, 
combined  with  the  use  of  incentive  and  disincentive  clauses,  was  encouraged  by  FHWA 
for  use  on  contracts  to  repair  and  replace  critically  damaged  structures  as  quickly  as 
possible.  FHWA  and  CALTRANS  entered  into  an  agreement  which  outiined  how  we 
would  joinUy  proceed  on  each  of  these  contracts.  This  approach  permits  the  bidder  to 
establish  its  contract  time  and  encourages  the  completion  of  work  in  the  shortest  practical 
period.  It  works  as  follows: 

*  CALTRANS  develops  a  shon  list  of  qualified  contractors. 
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'  For  each  contract,  CALTRANS  selects  three  contractors  from  the  list  and 

allows  them  up  to  72  hours  to  submit  their  bids.  The  contracts  arc 
developed  using  the  A+B  approach,  where  A  is  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
work  to  be  performed  and  B  is  the  number  of  calendar  days  required  to 
complete  the  project.  A  value  of  time  is  used  for  quantifying  the  number 
of  days  in  dollar  terms.  Both  incentive  (I)  and  disincentive  (D)  provisions 
are  included. 
"  The  contract  is  awarded  to  the  contractor  submitting  the  lowest  responsive 

bid.  FHWA  representatives  were  on-site  to  concur  in  the  awards  and 
allow  the  start  of  construction  the  same  day  of  the  award. 
Using  this  method  of  contracting  permits  damaged  facilities  to  be  returned  to  use  in 
record  time.  For  example,  the  Gavin  Canyon-Interstate  5  bridges  are  planned  to  be 
rebuilt  in  only  130  days,  and  the  I- 10  bridges  in  140  days.  The  incentive  clauses  may 
induce  the  contractors  to  finish  even  earlier.  Under  standard  contracting  procedures,  the 
reconstruction  of  bridges  of  these  types  would  take  many  months  longer. 

In  all  contracting  efforts,  we  remain  committed  to  maximizing  the  opportunities 
for  minority  and  women-owned  business  enterprises  as  we  carry  out  the  disaster  and 
other  federal-aid  work  in  California.  With  Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprises  (DBE) 
participating  in  $15  million-38  percent-of  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  clean-up  and 
repair  work,  the  program  achieved  new  and  higher  levels  of  participation  than  ever 
before.  In  addition,  the  Department  has  shown  financial  commitment  to  the  bonding 
assistance  and  short-term  lending  program.  DOT  has  targeted  $2  million  for  its  lending 
program  for  working  capital  and  $3  million  for  the  DBE  bonding  program  for  Los 
Angeles.  To  date,  this  special  initiative  for  the  L.A.  disaster  efforts  has  resulted  in  the 
issuance  of  three  bid/payment/performance  bonds  for  $770,000  in  contracts  and  has 
qualified  one  DBE  as  bond  ready  for  over  $1.0  million  in  contracts.  Seven  loans  have 
been  approved  for  over  $2. 1  million.  FHWA  is  providing  technical  and  financial 
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assistance  through  its  DBE  Supportive  Service  program  to  CALTRANS  to  assist  DBEs 
that  want  to  participate  in  the  lending  and  bonding  programs.  FHWA  has  approved  an 
additional  $500,000  through  our  annual  allocation  of  DBE  Supportive  Services  money  to 
help  fund  a  statewide  bonding  effort 

Traffic  management  is  essential  to  minimize  the  disruption  in  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods  throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Following  the  quake,  FHWA  and 
CALTRANS  engineers  developed  innovative  traffic  management  solutions,  including 
high  occupancy  vehicle  (HOV)  lanes  striped  to  establish  priority  for  vehicles  carrying  at 
least  two  people.  On  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway  (MO),  the  average  travel  time  through 
the  quake-damaged  section  of  the  corridor  was  30  minutes;  before  the  quake,  this  same 
trip  took  only  6  minutes.  The  HOV  lane  on  MO  has  reduced  the  half -hour  travel  time  of 
carpoolers,  vanpoolers,  and  bus  riders  by  one-third.  I  understand  that  this  HOV  lane  is 
working  so  well  that  HOV  usage  has  now  more  than  doubled  since  late  January. 

The  Santa  Monica  Freeway  is  also  the  site  of  an  advanced  Intelligent  Vehicle- 
Highway  SystemsNiraffic  management  project  called  the  "Smart  COTridor"  which  FHWA 
has  been  promoting  and  supporting  since  the  late  1980's.  The  objectives  of  the  project 
are  to  relieve  congestion,  help  prevent  accidents,  reduce  fuel  consumption,  and  improve 
air  quality.  To  accomplish  this,  the  project  uses  advanced  technology  to  advise  travelers 
of  current  highway  conditions  and  alternate  routes  with  changeable  message  signs  and 
highway  advisory  radio.  Another  traffic  management  measure  that  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  minimizing  the  traffic  disruption  resulting  from  the  quake  is  the  Los 
Angeles  Automated  Traffic  Surveillance  and  Control  System  (ATSAC).  The  ATSAC 
system  is  a  computerized  traffic  control  system  which  automatically  adjusts  signal  timing 
plans  to  reflect  changing  traffic  conditions,  locates  signal  equipment  malfunctions,  and 
identifies  and  responds  to  unusual  traffic  conditions.  In  operation  in  Los  Angeles  for 
almost  10  years,  the  ATSAC  system  covers  over  1200  intersections,  including  those  in 
the  Santa  Monica  corridor.  The  ATSAC  system  has  been  invaluable  in  the  weeks 
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following  the  quake  --  enabling  city  streets  to  accommodate  the  unusually  heavy  volumes 
of  traffic  detoured  from  damaged  freeways. 

Not  only  does  the  Department  respond  in  the  short  term  with  immediate 
assistance  after  a  natural  disaster,  we  also  have  programs  that  address  the  long  term,  i.e.. 
earthquake  preparedness.  We  continue  to  aggressively  explore  ways  to  reduce  the  long 
range  seismic  vulnerability  of  our  Nation's  transportation  system  through  our  Long  Range 
Seismic  Safety  F*rogram.  One  objective  is  to  enhance  seismic  awareness  among 
transportation  managers  who  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  degree  to  which  their  systems 
may  be  vulnerable  to  seismic  damage.  The  Department  has  developed  a  primer  that 
introduces  transponation  managers  to  the  concepts  of  seismic  safety  and  risk  reduction. 

DOT  has  also  issued  regulations  establishing  seismic  design  requirements  for 
DOT-sponsored  new  buildings.  DOT  and  other  agencies  are  developing  a  program  to 
guide  the  retrofit  of  existing  government  buildings.  In  addition,  the  FHWA  has  been 
conducting  research  on  seismic  design  and  retrofit  for  over  20  years,  exploring  how  to 
make  highways  less  vulnerable  to  earthquakes.  We  are  also  cooperating  with 
CALTRANS  for  the  conduct  of  a  $500,000  forensic  research  study  so  that  lessons 
learned  from  this  eanhquake  can  rapidly  improve  engineering  practice.  The  Department's 
National  Highway  Institute  at  the  Turner  Fairbank  Highway  Research  Center  offers 
several  courses  to  State  departments  of  transportation  in  the  areas  of  seismic  design  of 
highway  bridges  and  foundations.  A  new  course  is  currently  under  development  in  the 
application  of  retrofit  practices  to  a  wide  variety  of  structure  designs. 
Conclusion 

January's  earthquake,  in  crippling  the  transportation  system  throughout  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  served  as  a  sharp  reminder  of  the  vulnerability  of  our  infrastructure  to 
natural  disasters  and  of  the  need  to  do  everything  we  can  to  increase  our  preparedness  for 
such  events.  One  lesson  we  learned  from  this  quake  is  that  the  damage  to  the 
transportation  network  in  one  region  can  have  far-reaching  consequences  due  to  the 
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national  significance  of  ihe  routes  that  were  damaged.  Because  all  of  the  major  routes 
damaged  by  the  quake  are  on  the  proposed  National  Highway  System,  they  serve  as 
critical  links  between  several  different  transportation  modes  in  the  area  and  also  between 
California  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  When  these  routes  were  damaged,  commerce 
throughout  the  Nation  felt  the  blow,  in  terms  of  shipping  delays  and  increased  costs.  The 
economic  effects  of  the  earthquake  will  be  felt  long  after  the  debris  is  cleared,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  damaged  homes,  businesses,  and  highways  is  underway.  Prudence  and 
mobility  and  environmental  considerations  suggest  that  we  must  continue  to  employ  the 
tools  that  we  have  used  so  successfully  in  these  weeks  immediately  following  the  quake, 
such  as  increased  use  of  public  transportation,  carpools,  and  telecommuting. 

We  also  learned  that  seismic  retrofitting  works,  yet  we  realize  that  no  man-made 
structure  can  be  earthquake-proof.  Fortunately,  none  of  the  bridges  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  that  were  fully  retrofitted  failed  or  suffered  major  damage  as  a  result  of  this 
earthquake.  Finally,  we  learned  that  the  Federal  Response  Plan  works.  When  we 
cooperate  as  a  team  with  State  and  local  govenunents,  we  are  most  successful  in  restoring 
essential  transportation  services. 

I  assure  you  that  responding  to  the  Califonua  earthquake  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  top  priorities  of  President  Clinton,  as  well  as  for  me  and  my  DOT  colleagues.  I 
recognize  that,  although  great  efforts  have  already  been  made  to  aid  the  many  victims  of 
the  quake,  the  recovery  is  far  from  complete.  We  will  be  here  until  the  work  is 
completed 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  remarks.  My  colleague,  Gordon  Linton,  will 
briefly  review  the  transit  situation  in  Los  Angeles,  and  then  we  would  be  happy  to  answer 
questions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FRANKLIN  E.  WHITE 
LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 


First,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  at  the  MTA,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  colleagues  for 
your  generous,  and  timely,  assistance  to  us  following  the  devastating  January  17 
Northridge  earthquake  in  California.  As  we  continue  to  hear,  this  tragic  event  cost  us 
dearly  in  lives  lost,  and  the  bills  are  still  coming  in  on  property  destroyed. 

Thanks  to  your  help,  the  Clinton  Administration's  quick  and  sympathetic  response  led 
by  Secretaries  Peina,  Cisneros  and  FEMA  Director  Witt,  Mayor  Richard  Riordan's 
leadership,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  we  are  on  our  way  back  and 
are  functioning  again  as  a  community.  Special  thanks  as  well  must  go  to  FHWA 
Administrator  Rodney  Slater  who  spent  untold  hours  here,  as  well  as  to  FTA 
Administrator  Gordon  Linton.  In  addition,  James  van  Loben  Sets  at  Caltrans  worked 
so  effectively  at  coordinating  the  regional  transportation  response.  You,  Chairman 
Mineta,  along  with  your  colleagues,  played  a  critical  role  in  the  development  of  the 
emergency  legislation,  and  Los  Angeles  appreciates  your  leadership  and  support. 

My  comments  today  will  focus  on  the  transportation  response  of  the  MTA,  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  and  other  transportation  providers  in  the  region  in  the  wake  of  the 
January  17  earthquake.  Everyone  responded  quickly  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
transportation  alternatives,  especially  along  those  corridors  cut  off  by  the  collapse  of 
freeways. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  bus  service  first.  On  the  day  of  the  quake,  the  MTA  fielded 
94  percent  of  its  normal  bus  service.  The  mere  appearance  of  our  buses  on  the 
streets  provided  a  stabilizing  and  reassuring  effect  for  the  citizens  of  our  region.  We 
did  this  despite  the  devastation  of  the  earthquake  and  the  several  major  aftershocks. 
Our  personnel  were  able  to  transport  thousands  of  San  Fernando  valley  area  residents 
to  stores  and  facilities  where  they  could  obtain  emergency  relief,  food  and  water,  and 
materials  to  begin  repairing  their  homes  and  businesses.  I  am  proud  to  stand  with  the 
men  and  women  at  the  MTA  who  take  great  pride  in  their  contribution  to  the 
community.  Let  me  note  a  single  critical  action  that  occurred  moments  after  the 
quake,  when  one  of  the  MTA's  bus  operators  used  his  bus  to  block  a  collapsed 
freeway  segment,  thus  potentially  savings  human  life. 

We  also  responded  to  emergency  calls  to  assist  those  who  were  made  homeless  by 
the  quake.  MTA  personnel  established  a  command  post  and  assisted  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  emergency  operations  center  which  worked,  with  the  hands-on  leadership  of 
Mayor  Richard  Riordan,  in  responding  to  requests  for  emergency  transportation.  In 
the  first  48  hours  after  the  quake,  MTA  handled  156  requests  for  emergency 
transportation,  providing  1 10  of  its  own  buses  in  the  process. 
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Now  I  want  to  summarize  for  you  the  special  service  we  put  in  place  to  help  daily 
commuters  affected  by  the  quake.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  transportation 
officials  from  affected  cities  like  Santa  Monica,  Culver  City  and  Santa  Clarita,  joined 
us  in  creating,  adding  to  or  rerouting  a  total  of  28  bus  lines.  These  special  lines  were 
designed  to  bridge  freeway  gaps  where  needed,  and  help  provide  connections  for 
Metrolink  passengers  getting  off  at  train  stations  in  Burbank,  Glendale  and  Sylmar. 

The  Los  Angeles  region  inaugurated  Metrolink,  the  area's  first  commuter  train  service, 
in  October  of  1992.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  five-county  member  agencies, 
Metrolink  became  of  paramount  importance  immediately  following  the  quake, 
especially  for  residents  of  Santa  Clarita,  Lancaster  and  Palmdale  who  commute  to  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  downtown  Los  Angeles  every  day.  Metrolink  ridership  soared 
from  pre-quake  levels  of  about  9,000  to  29,000  a  day.  Currently,  ridership  has 
remained  steady,  roughly  doubling  pre-quake  patronage.  The  Santa  Clarita  line 
continues  to  experience  roughly  7  times  the  pre-quake  ridership. 

The  dramatic  need  for  an  alternative  to  the  automobile  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
this  disaster.  The  federal  government  recognized  this  fact  and  provided  the  necessary 
funding  to  extend  this  major  Metrolink  line  to  the  Lancaster  area  -  an  extension  that 
was  not  planned  for  completion  within  this  cen:ury  because  of  funding  shortages. 
Metrolink  officials  also  were  able  to  open  several  stations  in  the  North  County  area 
that  were  not  slated  for  completion  for  many  months. 

Let  me  move  now  to  the  Metro  Rail  Red  Line  subway  system.  MTA  is  now  operating 
the  first  4.4-mile  segment  beneath  downtown  Los  Angeles,  and  is  building  the  next 
two  extensions  while  planning  future  segments.  I'm  pleased  to  report  that  the  system 
incurred  no  significant  damage  as  a  result  of  the  quake.  As  is  our  policy  in  cases  of 
major  earthquakes,  we  did  not  operate  Red  Line  trains  the  day  of  the  quake  because 
of  an  expectation  of  numerous  aftershocks.  We  put  the  trains  back  in  service  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  18,  adding  extra  trains  to  handle  the  anticipated  increase  in  riders. 
Since  then  we  have  seen  daily  ridership  increase  from  about  1 5,000  on  weekdays  to 
18,000  after  peaking  at  about  21,000  immediately  after  the  quake. 

Metro  Rail  Blue  Line  trains,  which  operate  between  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  did 
operate  the  day  of  the  quake,  but  we  lost  morning  service  due  to  power  outages  along 
the  corridor  nearest  to  downtown  Los  Angeles.  The  line  suffered  no  structural 
damage. 


And  we  answered  telephone  calls  -  thousands  of  them.   Many  local  commuters  who 
are  accustomed  to  their  cars  called  us  for  the  first  time  to  learn  how  to  use  the 
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system.  The  volume  of  our  caiis  increased  40  percent  to  about  13,000  each  day, 
requiring  us  to  add  12  more  phone  operators  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

To  make  calling  even  easier.  Mayor  Riordan  and  Assemblyman  Richard  Katz  led  an 
effort  to  create  a  single  transportation  information  hotline  --  (800)  COMMUTE.  This 
provides  "one-stop  shopping"  for  callers  interested  in  getting  information  on  virtually 
any  mode  of  transportation  in  Southern  California  --  buses,  trains,  carpools,  vanpools, 
freeways  or  telecommuting  opportunities. 

Businesses  immediately  expanded  their  transportation  demand  management  efforts 
with  vanpools  and  shuttle  services,  while  promoting  carpools  and  telecommunting 
with  flexible  work  hours.  Immediately  after  the  disaster,  a  total  of  19  projects  were 
expanded  or  inaugurated.  Freeway  Tow  Truck  Service  Patrols  were  increased  by 
adding  service  vehicles  and  personnel  to  help  reduce  congestion  on  the  highways  and 
streets. 

Now  that  you  have  heard  how  we  responded  in  the  short  term,  let  me  briefly  discuss 
what  we've  done  to  handle  the  longer-term  transportation  needs.  As  you  know. 
Governor  Pete  Wilson,  in  cooperation  with  U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation  Federico 
Pena,  established  a  task  force  made  up  of  municipal,  county,  state  and  federal 
transportation  officials  to  identify  problems,  find  existing  resources  and  respond  to  the 
public's  short-  and  long-term  mobility  needs.  The  MTA  was  asked  to  take,  and 
eagerly  accepted,  the  lead  on  two  of  the  four  emergency  task  force  subcommittees: 
the  Transit  Task  Force  and  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  developed  to  coordinate  the  numerous  projects  and 
programs  designed  to  help  solve  the  transportation  problems  caused  by  the 
earthquake,  and/or  to  repair  the  damaged  infrastructure.  As  you  know,  the  Congress 
provided  $315  million  in  emergency  disaster  relief  in  order  for  our  community  to 
resume  its  normal  pattern  of  life  as  soon  as  possible.  The  tool  for  accomplishing  this 
goal  is  the  Los  Angeles  County  list  of  projects  for  FEMA/FHWA  emergency  relief 
funding,  which  is  maintained  by  the  MTA.  This  list  includes  projects  proposed  by  the 
MTA,  Caltrans,  and  various  local  cities  and  agencies  throughout  the  affected  areas  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  counties. 

Our  agreement  is  that  FEMA  and  FHWA  will  only  fund  projects  that  appear  on  this  list, 
except  for  highways  and  local  street  and  road  repairs  where  Caltrans  and  local  cities 
and  counties  will  take  the  lead.  Projects  will  be  approved  through  the  regular  damage 
report  process  through  FEMA  and/or  the  FHWA. 


As  you  know,  the  FY  1995  budget  proposal  cuts  federal  operating  assistance  by  25 
percent  nationwide.   It  is  unfortunate  that  a  natural  disaster  of  this  magnitude  came 
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at  a  time  of  severe  fiscal  constraints  for  transportation  in  Los  Angeles.  We  ought  not 
be  forced  to  reduce  service  during  this  ennergency  period.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
Congress  and  Administration  will  factor  the  impact  of  the  sluggish  Southern  California 
economy  and  the  earthquake  when  cont:mplating  transportation  funding  for  Los 
Angeles. 

To  conclude,  the  MTA  will  continue  to  work  with  federal  officials  and  our 
transportation  partners  in  Los  Angeles  to  ensure  that  the  emergency  needs  of  Los 
Angeles  County  are  met  in  a  timely,  reliable  and  cost-efficient  manner.  In  addition, 
we  will  continue  to  monitor  the  ridership  trends  and,  with  the  continued  support  of 
the  Federal  Transit  Administration,  seek  ways  to  keep  the  "transit"  momentum. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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EARTHQUAKES 

An  earthquake  is  the  movement  of  the  earth's  surface  that 
follows  a  release  of  energy  in  the  earth's  crust.   The  earth's 
crust  is  fractured  into  plates.   The  movement  of  these  plates 
cause  earthquakes.   The  shifting  and  breaking  of  the  earths 's 
crust  causes  vibrations  called  seismic  waves.   These  waves  travel 
outward  from  the  source  of  the  earthquake  along  the  surface  and 
through  the  earth. 

Earthquakes  occur  most  frequently  along  plate  boundaries. 
The  San  Andreas  fault  in  California  is  a  major  plate  boundary 
between  the  North  American  and  Pacific  plates.   Earthquakes  occur 
along  the  San  Andreas  fault  as  the  two  plates  slide  past  one 
another.   The  movement  along  the  San  Andreas  fault  is  primarily 
horizontal.   This  type  of  fault  is  called  a  strike-slip  fault.   A 
fault  in  which  the  movement  is  vertical  is  called  a  dip-slip  or 
thrust  fault.   Thrust  faults  are  the  most  common  faults  and  cause 
vertical  movement  that  produces  a  break  in  the  earth's  surface. 
Hidden  thrust  faults  cause  vertical  movement  but  do  not  produce 
breaks  in  the  earth's  surface. 

The  1994  Northridge  earthquake  did  not  occur  along  the  San 
Andreas  fault.   It  occurred  along  a  previously  unidentified 
hidden  thrust  fault.   Scientists  have  identified  over  300  faults 
in  southern  California  not  associated  with  the  San  Andreas  fault 
system.   Because  of  their  proximity  to  large  urban  areas,  these 
faults  may  pose  a  greater  risk  than  earthquakes  caused  by  the  San 
Andreas  system. 

As  the  study  of  plate  tectonics  has  increased,  scientists 
have  determined  that  the  strain  present  in  crustal  rocks  is  a 
fundamental  indicator  of  earthquake  hazard.   Strain  builds  among 
crustal  rocks  and  is  relieved  through  earthquakes.   By  monitoring 
strain,  scientists  can  identify  seismic  hazards.   Prior  methods 
of  surveying  were  not  accurate  enough  to  properly  monitor  strain. 
However,  through  the  use  of  satellite  (  GPS  -  Global  Positioning 
System)  and  laser  technology,  scientists  can  now  measure  the 
movement  of  the  North  American  and  Pacific  plates.   We  now  know 
that  these  plates  are  moving  approximately  two  inches  every  year 
and  slowly  deforming  the  western  margin  of  the  North  American 
continent  from  California  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Plate  movement  causes  stress  which  gradually  increases  until 
the  crust  reaches  a  breaking  point.   This  cycle  of  stress 
concentration  and  release  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  of  the 
damaging  earthquakes  in  the  United  States.   The  physical 
characteristics  of  the  earthquake  source,  the  seismic  wave  path, 
and  local  site  geology,  control  the  strength,  frequency,  and 
duration  of  ground  shaking.   For  instance,  studies  conducted 
after  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in  the  San  Francisco  bay 
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area  found  greater  ground  motions  occurred  on  alluvium  and  bay 
mud  than  for  adjacent  locations  on  hard  rock. 

The  vibrations  produced  by  earthquakes  are  detected, 
recorded,  and  measured  by  seismographs.   From  the  data  obtained 
by  the  seismograph,  scientists  can  determine  the  time,  epicenter, 
and  depth  of  an  earthquake.   The  data  also  provides  the 
approximate  magnitude  of  the  quake  (the  amount  of  energy 
released) .   The  magnitude  of  an  earthquake  as  expressed  by  the 
Richter  Scale,  is  a  measure  of  the  seismic  waves.   The  seismic 
wave  measurement  provides  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  energy 
produced  by  the  quake.   The  Richter  Scale  is  logarithmic  so  that 
a  recording  of  6,  indicates  a  quake  with  ground  motion  10  times 
greater  than  a  recording  of  5. 

Earthquakes  of  large  magnitude  do  not  necessarily  cause  the 
greatest  surface  effects.   The  effect  in  any  given  region  depends 
largely  on  local  surface  and  subsurface  geologic  conditions.   An 
area  located  on  unstable  ground  (sand,  clay,  fill  material) ,  is 
likely  to  experience  much  greater  surface  damage  than  an  area 
equally  distant  from  an  earthquake's  epicenter  located  over 
granite  or  other  firm  ground.   The  damage  caused  by  an  earthquake 
often  depends  on  the  magnitude,  the  distance  from  the  epicenter, 
local  geologic  conditions,  and  the  design  of  affected  buildings 
and  structures.   (See  attachment  for  data  on  prior  earthquakes 
and  earthquake  hazard  areas) . 

The  Northridge  Earthquake 

The  Northridge  earthquake  was  not  the  major  quake  some 
scientists  have  predicted  for  southern  California.   The  epicenter 
of  the  quake  occurred  roughly  1  mile  southwest  of  Northridge  and 
20  miles  northwest  of  los  Angeles.   The  Northridge  earthquake  has 
been  upgraded  to  a  6.8  magnitude  quake.   The  earthquake  lasted 
for  approximately  10  seconds.   By  comparison,  the  1989  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake  was  registered  as  a  7.1  magnitude  quake  and 
lasted  approximately  12  seconds.   The  1906  San  Francisco 
earthquake  was  an  8 . 3  magnitude  quake  that  lasted  for  1  minute. 
The  last  major  Northridge  aftershock  occurred  on  March  20,  and 
was  registered  at  a  5.3  magnitude.   Over  3600  aftershocks  have 
occurred  since  the  January  17  earthquake. 

The  Northridge  earthquake  occurred  on  a  hidden  thrust  fault 
that  had  not  been  identified  before  the  quake.   The  Whittier 
Narrows  earthquake  that  occurred  in  southern  California  in  1987 
was  also  centered  over  a  hidden  thrust  fault.   The  Northridge 
earthquake  was  roughly  the  same  magnitude  as  the  1971  San 
Fernando  earthquake  but  caused  more  damage  because  it  was  closer 
to  urban  areas  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin.   The  Northridge 
earthquake  is  part  of  an  increased  incidence  of  moderate 
(magnitude  5-6)  and  large  (magnitude  6-7)  earthquakes  occurring 
in  southern  California  over  the  past  2  3  years. 
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National  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program 

The  National  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program  (NEHRP) 
was  authorized  by  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
(PL  95-124) .   The  Act  was  amended  by  the  National  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Reauthorization  Act  of  1990  (PL  101-614).   The 
program  was  created  to  coordinate  national  earthquake  research 
and  develop  hazard  mitigation  measures  that  would  reduce  future 
earthquake  damages.   NEHRP  is  implemented  through  four  federal 
agencies:  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) ;  United 
States  Geological  Survey  (USGS) ;  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF) ;  and  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
(NIST) . 

FEMA  is  the  lead  NEHRP  agency.  (See  attachment  for  detailed 
program  elements  and  responsible  agencies.)   NEHRP  agencies  will 
receive  roughly  $100  million  in  federal  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1994.   This  represents  a  small  increase  from  1993.   In  general, 
FEMA  provides  program  planning  and  coordination,  USGS  provides 
geological  and  geophysical  research,  NSF  provides  hazard 
mitigation  and  engineering  research,  and  NIST  undertakes  research 
to  develop  and  promote  improved  building  codes  and  standards. 

The  1990  NEHRP  amendments  focused  on  earthquake  hazard 
mitigation.   The  1990  amendments  required  the  development  of 
seismic  design  standards  for  existing  federal  buildings,  the 
preparation  of  an  infrastructure  lifelines  plan  to  reduce 
earthquake  damage  to  our  nations  infrastructure,  and  timely 
implementation  of  measures  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  12699. 

Executive  Order  12699,  issued  on  January  5,  1990,  requires 
federal  agencies  to  incorporate  cost-effective  seismic  safety 
improvements  to  all  new  federal  buildings  and  buildings  that  are 
leased,  assisted,  or  regulated,  by  the  federal  government.   The 
Order  was  issued  to  reduce  earthquake  damage  to  federal  buildings 
and  encourage  state  and  local  governments  to  develop  adequate 
seismic  safety  codes  and  standards.   The  linkage  between  federal 
funds  and  the  development  of  seismic  safety  standards  should 
motivate  state,  local,  and  private  sector  building  designers  and 
contractors  to  institute  or  update  codes  and  standards. 

A  primary  function  of  NEHRP  is  to  transfer  the  knowledge 
gained  from  federal  earthquake  research  to  state  and  local 
governments.   State  and  local  governments  bear  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  public  health  and  safety.   FEMA  provides 
financial  assistance  to  states  for  earthquake  hazard  reduction 
efforts.   Of  the  41  states  and  U.S.  territories  identified  by 
USGS  as  being  in  moderate,  high,  or  very  high  seismic  hazard 
areas,  3  2  participate  in  the  FEMA  hazard  reduction  program. 
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California  has  been  a  leader  in  developing  building  codes 
and  standards  to  reduce  earthquake  damage.   Damage  sustained  in 
the  1933  Long  Beach  earthquake  (6.3  magnitude)  prompted  the 
development  of  new  state  and  local  building  codes.   Subsequent 
earthquakes  resulted  in  more  stringent  building  standards  and 
codes.   Improved  building  codes  and  standards  generally  apply 
only  to  new  construction.   Over  3000  buildings  and  structures 
suffered  severe  damage  in  the  Northridge  earthquake.   The  great 
majority  of  damaged  buildings  and  structures  were  built  before 
1975,  too  early  to  have  benefitted  from  the  updated  codes  issued 
after  the  1971  San  Fernando  earthquake. 

Buildings  and  structures  made  from  unreinforced  masonry  and 
concrete,  and  inadequately  braced  wooden  frame,  fared  poorly.   In 
addition,  six  modern  steel  frame  buildings  suffered  severe  damage 
when  welded  connections  fractured.   Engineers  are  now  studying 
whether  some  types  of  welded  steel  structures  (highrise  office 
buildings)  should  be  characterized  as  collapse-hazard  structures. 
Building  codes  are  designed  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  a  building 
under  the  strongest  ground  shaking  events  expected  at  that  site. 
Buildings  and  structures  that  do  not  collapse  may  still  sustain 
significant  damage.   Building  codes  do  not  require  "earthquake 
proof"  buildings.   This  standard  makes  economic  sense  when 
buildings  are  infrequently  subjected  to  strong  ground  shaking 
events  (moderate  to  large  earthquakes) .   However,  California  is 
in  a  period  of  increased  seismic  activity  where  moderate  sized 
earthquakes  are  causing  unexpectedly  strong  ground  shaking. 

The  damage  estimate  for  the  Northridge  earthquake  ranges 
between  $13  and  $20  billion.   If  earthquake  research  indicates 
that  urban  areas  in  southern  California  will  continue  to 
experience  an  increased  incidence  of  6.8  magnitude  or  greater 
quakes,  it  may  make  economic  sense  to  develop  building  codes  and 
standards  that  require  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
structures  that  are  more  resistant  to  earthquakes. 
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ATTACHMENTS 

1.  Diagram  showing  a  cross-section  through  the  earth  of  the 
fault  which  caused  the  Northridge  earthquake. 

2.  Figure  showing  location  of  damaged  buildings  (red  squares), 
faults  which  have  broken  the  surface  (pink  lines) ,  areas  of 
maximum  ground  shaking  (dashed  orange  lines) ,  the  epicenter 
of  the  Northridge  earthquake  (yellow  star) ,  and  the 
estimated  location  of  the  thrust  fault  that  produced  the 
Northridge  earthquake  (yellow  arrow  and  square) . 

3.  Figure  showing  locations  of  historical  earthquakes  in 
southern  California.   The  red  color  illustrates  where  faults 
have  broken  the  earth's  surface  during  an  earthquake.   Some 
earthquakes  in  southern  California  (Northridge,  Whittier 
Narrows)  occur  on  faults  that  do  not  break  the  surface. 

4.  Illustration  showing  the  dates  and  magnitude  of  earthquakes 
in  southern  California. 

5.  List  of  the  ten  largest  earthquakes  recorded  in  the  United 
States. 

6.  Map  showing  earthquake  risk  throughout  the  United  States. 

7.  NEHRP  elements  and  responsible  federal  agencies. 
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The  notable  worldwide  increase  in  earthquake  occur- 
rences during  the  last  decade  has  generated  great  concern  in 
the  eanhquake  community.  The  earthquakes  in  northern  and 
southern  California,  for  example  (Humboldt  County,  April 
1992;  and  Landers/Big  Bear,  June  1992),  have  led  scientists 
to  believe  that  the  risk  to  California  is  increasing.  Many 
experts  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  a 
major  urban  earthquake  occurs  in  this  country.  The  damage 
from  such  an  eanhquake  would  surpass  the  damage  generated 
by  Hurricane  Andrew-and  the  area  threatened  is  not  limited 
to  California.  As  the  list  below  demonstrates,  the  largest  U.S. 
earthquakes  in  recorded  history  have  occurred  outside 
California. 


The  10  Largest  Earthquakes  in  Recorded  U.S.  History 

Location 

Date 

Magnitude 

l)New  Madrid,  MO 

Feb.  7,  1812 

8.8 

2)New  Madrid,  MO 

Dec.  16,  1811 

8.5 

3)New  Madrid,  MO 

Jan.  23,  1812 

8.4 

4)  Prince  William  Sound,  AK 

Mar.  27,  1964 

8.4 

5)  San  Francisco.  CA 

Apr.  18,  1906 

8.3 

6)New  Madrid,  MO 

Dec.  16.  1811 

8.0 

7)  Landers,  CA 

Jun.28,  1992 

7.6 

8)  Virgin  Islands 

Nov.  18.  1867 

7.5 

9)Mona  Passage.  PR 

Oct.  11,1918 

7.5 
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Earthquakes  are  not  Just  a  California  Problem! 

All  50  states  and  the  4  territories  have  had  earthquakes. 


All  SO  tlatei  and  ill  U.S.  territories  ■re  «t  risk  o)  an 
esrthqueke  There  is  no  way  to  prevent  earthquakes,  but  you 
can  take  steps  to  increase  your  safety.  On  the  next  page 
we've  listed  sorT>e  of  the  easiest. 
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The  Program 

Elements  and  Responsible  Agencies 

A.  NEHRP  Uadcrship 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Reporting 

Coordination  and  Planning 
Outreach  and  Advocacy 
Legislation  and  Issues 

FEMA 

FEMA 
FEMA 
FEMA 

B.  Fundamenial  Earthquake 
Studies 

1. 

2. 

Implications  of  Plate  Tectonics 
Eanhquake  Processes 

NSF 
NSF 

C.  Earthquake  Hazard 
Poicntial 

1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

Theoretical.  Laboratory,  and  Field  Studies  of 
Earthquake  Source 
Regional  Geologic  Framework  and 
Earthquake  Potential 
Local  Earthquake  Potential  and  Fault- 
Specific  Forecasting 
Eanhquake  Prediction  Experiments 

USGS 
USGS 
USGS 

USGS 

1  D.  Eanhquake  Effects  and 
1        Engineering  Research 

1 
1 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6 
7. 
8. 

Eanhquake  Ground  Shaking 

Ground  Failure.  Siting,  and  Geotechnical 

Research 

Mapping  Eanhquake  Effects  and  Loss 

Estimates 

Structural  Analysis  and  Design 

Architectural  and  Nonstructural  Components 

Research  Facilities 

Eanhquake  Systems  Integration 

Research  for  Standards 

USGS/NSF 

USGS/NSF 

USGS 

NSF 
NSF 
NSF 
NSF 

NIST 

E.  Planning  for  and 
!       Mitigating  Earthquakes 

1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

Design  Practices  and  Manuals 

State  and  Local  Eanhquake  Hazards 

Reduction 

Federal  Response  Planning 

Risk  Analysis  and  Applications 

Insurance 

FEMA/NIST 
FEMA 

FEMA 
FEMA 
FEMA 

1  F.  Information  Systems  and 
Dissemination 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Engineering  Data  and  Technology  Transfer 
Seismological  Data  and  Information  Services 

Educaiion  and  Dissemination 

FEMA/USGS/ 
NSF/NIST 

G.  Posieanhquake  Studies 

FEMA/NSF/ 
USGS/NIST 

H.  International  Cooperation 

i 
1 

1. 

2. 

Intemational  Research  and  Information 

Exchange 

Intemational  Decade  for  Natural  Disaster 

Reduction 

NSF/USGS/ 
NIST/FEMA 
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TESTIMONY'  OF  DIRECTOR  JAMJCS  L.  WITT 

BICFOKE  I  HE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

AND  TRANSPORTATION 

FIELD  HEARING  EM  LOS  ANGELES 

APRIL  II,  1994 
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Mr      Diairmon    and   Memt>ers    of    fcha    Committee: 

It      in    my     plcaipnj-r-     Co    ttppfur     b*rfor<»r    you     today    t.o    halk     AbOUU 

lessons  learned  Jirom  the  Northridge  Eai'thcjuake . 

Thirty  seconds  isn't  very  long.   But  in  that  period  of  time,  an 
etJtimated  $20  billion  in  damaye  was  caused  by  the  Northiidge 
Eai'thquake  in  the  Los  Angeleti  area. 

This  maior  disaster  has  forever  changed  the  livee  of  thoee  people 
livinor  in  the  impacted  areae  and  resulted  in  the  largest  single 
disaster  relief  operation  in  the  Nation's  history. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  and  thank  the  hundreds  of  dedicated  State 
and  local  officials  who  have  worked  tirelessly,  since  that  day, 
to  »5erve  the  needs  of  their  fellow  Calif orniane . 

Thftir  profeRsionalism  and  th«ii  commitment  to  helping  edub*  the 
pain  and  tragfedy  caused  by  this  event  has  been  an  inspiration  to 

u£  ail. 

The  response  to  this  event  demonstrated  en  unprecedented 
part.nftjship  between  the  Federal  government,  the  State  of 
California  and  the  local  governments  impacted  by  the  cp.iakft.   A 
partnership  and  teamwork  that  delivered  one  of  the  most  rapid 
and  effective  response  operations. 

Collectively,  we  have  met  the  needs  of  nearly  half-a-million 
disaster  victims  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  are  working  closely 
to  rastore  the  infrastructure  and  governmental  services  necessary 
to  bring  people's  lives  back  to  normalcy. 

As  of  April  4  th,  we  have  accepted  over  497,000  applications  from 
disaster  victims  seeking  Federal  assistance.   This  is  more  than 
twice  what  was  taken  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

Wf»  h*vc  provided  over  $6*0  mi'llion  to  help  victims  in  the  form  of 
disaster  housing  assistance,  disaster  unemployment  a.'ssiBtence, 
and  Individual  and  Family  Grants.   Over  33i,ooo  homes  have  been 
tri(spftct»id  for  damages.    Our  current  projections  indicate  we  will 
be  provld.i.ng  almost  Si..-?  billion  dollars  in  aid  to  individuals 
and  families;. 

There  are  over  285  applicants  for  Public  Aasiatance  grants  for 
the  repair  and  restoration  of  public  facilities  and 
Infrastructure .   Over  $350  million  has  been  diarrlbuted  for  these 
purposes  and  wc  are  projecting  costs  of  over  $2.7  billion  before 
we  comp3  etc  our  grant  program  to  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  eligible  private  non  ni-ofit  applicants. 

I  ar  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  are  able  to  provide  substantial 
grant,  aaaiatancre  to  mitigate  against  future  loes.  Approximately 
$600  million  is  available  to  be  cost  shared  on  mitigation 
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pio;jcc:V.B . 

These  flgur'se  r«»preii>ftn»-  primarily  FEMA'e  Cftntrlbutlon  to  this 
elforv.  thus  far  --  they  do  nnr  inclurte  r.he  ansi  stance  provided  by 

The  NorLhrldye  earthquake  exceeded  the  demands  of  any  previous 
disaster.   The  tremendous  nurnbers  of  people  and  communitiee 
needing  assistant::**  called  for  innovation  in  our  eystems  and  our 
delivery  mechaniisTns  for  disaster  aasiatance.   I  would  iike  to 
hicfhlicrht  a  few  of  them  this  morning. 

•  The  scope  cf  the  disaster,  the  cultural  diveraity,  and  the 
Bocio- economic  dynamics  of  the  impacted  area  presented  us 
with  unique  requirements. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  we  undertook  the  most  agqressive 
public  outreach  and  public  information  campaigns  of  all  time 
in  an  effort  to  nommunl care  with  those  needins  assistance. 

For  the  first  time,  we  sought  input  from  community  based 
yiijups  to  determine  the  locatiojis  for  our  mobile  disaster 
applicacdon  centers. 

We  iiTodur*d  disaster  information  in  several  languages  and 
had' etaf f  available  In  the  centers  who  were  able  to  sic  and  . 
work  with  disaster  victims,  in  ovex*  0  diiferent  ianguages . 
We  streamlined  formB  and  provided  transportation  between 
application  centers  to  rnduce  application  time  for  victims, 

•  We  established  a  training  center  in  our  Disaster  Field 
Officts  to  train  the  thousands  of  local  people  we  hired  to 
work  on  delivering  assistance  to  the  victims.   We  used  this 
same  training  team  to  cross-train  our  PBMA  employees  in 
different  disaster  x'cBponse  positions  to  enhance  the 
professionalism  ot  our  own  staff. 

«    This  earthquake  demonstrated  that  response  to  large-scale 
di Rasters  requires  a  national  response. 

We  mobilized  resources  within  the  Federal  government  from 
over  27  agencies  to  deliver  assistance  to  the  victims. 
FEMA's  mobile  aesets.  once  dedicated  solely  to  cold'war 
planning  and  operations,  were  deployed  to  California  to 
provide  communications,  automated  data  processinq,  and 
logistical  support  to  ovei  a  dozen  Disaster  Application 
Centers,  and  numerous  public  facilities  in  the  early  weeks 
of  the  disaster. 

•  One.   of  the  moat  significant  innovations  of  this  event  came 
about  because  o£  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  liax-d  woi'k  of  this 
Committee.   I  am  refer-ring  to  the  area  of  mitigation. 
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m«.rvinBe-  of  p;jBBoigia  of  H.R.  3435,  the  Hazard  Mitigation  and 
Relocation  Akhj  stance  Ar-t:  ,  «i  gnj  f  ir»nt  hazard  mitigatiou 
funding  under  section  404  was  made  available  to  help 
coniinunitias  rebuild  more  safely. 

This  change  allowed  us  to  ixicoxporate  mitigation  planning  up 
front.  Our  inspectore  identified  mitiyc*l.ion  optiona  as  part 
of  their  inspection  r«porL6  and  included  them  ae  part  of  the 
project  QBtim*tes, 

•     It  also  pi-ovided  support  for  FEMA  and  the  State  cf 
Cal if crnia  to  sign  a  revolutionary,  Memorandum  of 
Understanding.   This  MOU  establiehes  a  seismic  upgrade 
tJ-aggftr,  which  can  be  used  in  those  communitiee  whose  local 
codes  do  not  contain  seiamit:  jjxoviaions .   This  triqger  will 
allow  for  seisniic  etr«ngthening  of  these  additional 
bUiJdings. 

The  impottanc«  ot  this  is  clear. 

It  will  have  a  fciynificant  impact  on  improving  the  seiBmic  satety 
of  Southern  California  and  it  will  also  reduce  disaster  costs 
from  future  earthquakes. 

All  of  these  innovations  were  instrumental  in  deiivei'ing  a  rapid, 
r.nd  I  believe,  effective  r&spcnBe  CO  the  victims  of  the 
Morthridge  earthquake. 

Bur.  where  do  we  go  from  here  --   how  do  we  take  what  we  have 
learned  and  iTiake  fligr.i  f  icant  changes  to  the  del.lvery  of  disaster 
aeeiecanee  in  this  Nation.   Some  of  the  changes  we  m.ust  consider 
can  be  accomplished  quite  easily,  others  will  require  the  suppoi't 
and  consideration  of  this  Committee  and  the  Congress. 

First,  we  must  more  effectively  incorporate  modern  technology 
into  the  delivery  of  disaeter  assistance.    It  is  time  to 
computerize  the  application  process  rather  Chan  relying  on  paper 
forme.   We  have  already  taken  steps  to  automate;  the  inspectitjn 
process .   I  am  referring  r.o  the  ACE  System  which  you  saw 
yesterday,   but  we  need  to  look  toward  ways  to  automate  the 
complete  delivery  system  so  it  can  work  more  efficiently. 

Thip  has  so  many  obvious  beuefits.   It  will  allow  for  centralized 
processing  and  paymrtnt .  It  will  allow  for  better  financial 
controls.  It  will  allow  us  to  do  effective  application  tracking 
*o  when  victims  request  the  status  of  their  applications  or  their 
cher-ks  -  we'll  bft  better  able  to  tell  them. 

I  wart  to  asrure  you  that  this  will  result  in  more  face  to  face 
incererrtiiTjn  with  disaster  vlctiniB,  not  less.   It  will  allow  us  to 
devote  resources  to  improvinq  cvistomer  service  instead  of  paper 
processing.   It  will  allow  for  greater  consistency  in  how  w© 
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Rirp-rffirh  di?<nf!t<;r  opei-w  ions  Hryemm   t.he  Nni:ion. 

Wi;  fir-ei   woT-kSnc;  on  this  right  now  and  T  exprrt  to  have  some  n«w 
systeras  to  begin  to  ba  in  place  by  the  end  of  the  fiscaJ.  ye«i-. 

7t  is  one  of  Ttiy  cop  priorities  and  I  have  requested  that  it  be 
included  in  th*  management  plan  w«  are  currently  putting 
lc>ijeL  hi/r 

Second,   one  of  the  most  obvioufl  lessons  of  this  earthquake  is 
that  mitiqeitioii  works.   There  are  example  after  example  -  the 
L.A.  retrofit  ordinance,  the  West  Hollywood  project,  the  Caltrane 
bridge  program  --  examples  that  prove  you  can  design  and 
construct  structure*  to  withstand  tlie  impact  of  earthcjuakee. 

It  is  safe  to  say  ths  nost  of  this  earthquake  to  the  Federal 
government  -  to  the  taxpayers  would  have  been  even  greater  it 
those  programs  had  not  been  done . 

An  I  noted  earlier,  the  efforts  of  this  Committee  h»ve  greatly 
enhanced  our  ability  to  fund  mitigation  in  the  poet -disaster 
environment.   But  shouldn't  we  be  looking  at  how  we  can  avoid 
these  costs  before  thft  event  happens . 

To  look  at  how  we  can  help  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  to  mitigate 
Its  existing  hazardous  structures  before  the  earthquake  hits. 
How  wa  can  provide  incentives  to  the  people  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  who  were  not  effected  by  last  year's  mid  west 
floods,  to  not  locate  in  the  floodplain  or  at  least  to  elevate 
their  homes. 

To  look  seriously  at  mitigation  as  a  means  to  reduce  the  costs  of 

I  know  this  Comrn.lttee  has  locked  at  legislation  tying  mitigauion 
to  an  Insurance  program.  And  we  are  working  closely  with  you  on 
than  icsu<!. 

T  firmly  h«>lie.vff  tliat-  the  only  way  we  will  really  reduce  disaster 
costs  ie  through  mitigation  before  the  event.   We,  in  the 
Adr.iinistration,  are  considering  a  number  of  options,  such  as 
connecting  the  availability  of  Pedex-al  construction  dollars  more 
closely  to  mitigation  actions.   We  are  looking  at  cost  share 
incentives  after  a  disaster  declaration  for  those  States  or 
communities  who  have  undertaken  mitigation  actions  before  the 
evfiil.  . 

We  are  continuing  rn  explore  options  and  would  certainly  welcome 
any  thoughts  or  id«a«  that  Meniers  of  the  Committee  have  on  this 
critical  issue. 
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I  believe,  sftcr  f.hft  experiences  of  t/^fi  last  year,  that  it  ie 
dmrfrai-ive  rhsi.  w^  put  t-hia  issue  on  the  Nation'B  sgftnda.   Thi8 
Natittn  can  simply  not  afford  thft  continued  Boci*l  and  economic 
costs  of  natural  disAfltera. 

Finally.   it  de  time  for  us  to  more  closely  linX  our  emergency 
management  activities  with  our  State  and  local  partners  to 
improve  our  disaster  operations.   This  year,  we  accomplished  a 
major  reortjanization  of  my  agency.  Our  functional  alignment 
providfts  a  role  for  every  organization  in  the  disaater  response 
and  recovery  cycie. 

1>  «aao  emphasizes  the  importance  of  training  and  exercising  with 
our  partners  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  enhance  our 
performance  in  a  real  disaster.   The  linkages  of  preparedness  and 
response,  and  the  future  direction  we  are  setting  tor  this 
Nation's  emergency  management  system  are  being  scrutinised, 
refined  and  improved,   I  look  forward  to  our  continuing  to  work 
cloeeiy  on  ways  to  improve  mitigation,  preparedness,  response  and 
^  A'cuvr-iy  , 

Tn  closing,  T  believe  that  we  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in 
emergency  management , 

w*  have  the  opportunity  to  change  the  landscape  of  this  Nation. 
To  build  our  ccmmunities  safer  and  out  of  harm's  way. 

Together,  we  are  rebuilding  the  commxinities  of  Southern 
California  so  that  they  will  be  safer  and  better  prepared  for  the 
next  earthquake. 

Today  you  have  my  commitment  and  the  commitment  of  President 
C] inton  and  his  Administration  that  together  we  will  rebuild  the 
rommunitieB  of  Southern  California  so  the  next  earthquake  will  be 
just  another  natural  hazard  not  a  natural  disaster. 

Thftrik  you  for  rhft  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.   1  will 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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IWTRODDCTIOM 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Dr.  John 
Zirschky,  Principal  Deputy  and  currently  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works.   I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  preparation  for  and  response  to  the  disastrous 
Northridge  Earthquake  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Army.   These  efforts 
help  highlight  how  the  Army  helps  serve  the  Nation  in  peace. 
With  me  today  is  Brigadier  General  Milton  Hunter,  Commander  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  South  Pacific  Division.   Also 
present  is  Colonel  Robert  Van  Antwerp,  Commander  of  the  Los 
Angeles  District  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

My  statement  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  Corps'  disaster 
preparedness  and  response  program.   I  will  then  address  specific 
efforts  associated  with  the  Northridge  Earthquake.   I  believe  the 
Army's  overall  response  demonstrated  once  again  the  Army's 
capabilities  and  commitment  to  this  critical  mission. 
Nonetheless,  there  are  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  improve  our 
responsiveness  and  I  want  to  share  some  "lessons  learned"  as  a 
result  of  this  event. 


OVERVIEW 

The  Department  of  the  Army's  overall  responsibility  is  to 
prepare  for  and  respond  to  a  broad  range  of  contingencies  that 
may  threaten  the  security  of  this  country.   The  Army  is  often 
called  on  to  utilize  its  resources  in  response  to  major 
disasters,  under  other  Federal  agency  authoVities,  particularly 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency's  authority  under  The 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act, 
Public  Law  (P.L.)  93-288,  as  amended.   The  Corps  and  other  Army 
Commands  are  an  integral  part  of  and  often  a  principal  player  in 
these  efforts.   In  addition.  Congress  has  given  the  Army, 
including  the  Corps,  specific  authority  under  the  Flood  Control 
and  Coastal  Emergencies  Act,  P.L.  84-99,  as  amended,  to  prepare 
for  all  natural  disasters  and  to  provide  direct  assistance  to 
state  and  local  interests  in  response  to  floods  and  flood 
threats,  hurricanes,  coastal  storms,  droughts  and  contaminated 
water  situations.   This  assistance  can  be  in  the  form  of 
technical  assistance,  provision  of  supplies  and  materials, 
undertaking  emergency  actions  such  as  construction  of  temporary 
levees,  the  rehabilitation  of  damaged  flood  control  works,  and 
the  provision  of  potable  water. 

Effective  execution  of  these  responsibilities  requires  an 
extensive  preparedness  effort.   Preparation  includes  multi- 
agency/multi-level  response  planning,  exercises,  training, 
evaluation,  and  corrective  actions.   The  Corps  accomplishes  these 
efforts  through  an  ongoing  and  continuous  process  or  cycle  in 
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cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation . 

A  major  interagency  preparedness  effort  over  recent  years 
has  been  the  development  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  (FRP)  under 
FEMA  leadership.   The  FRP  represents  the  efforts  of  twenty-six 
Federal  agencies  and  the  American  Red  Cross  to  develop  a 
framework  under  which  emergency  assistance  can  be  effectively 
provided  to  state  and  local  interests  following  a  disaster.  The 
FRP  was  developed  to  respond  to  "catastrophic"  earthquakes  — 
even  the  Northridge  Earthquake  would  not  be  included  in  the 
original  definition  of  catastrophic.   Recent  history  has  proven 
the  plan's  applicability  to  a  broader  range  of  disaster  needs, 
including  earthquakes  of  smaller  magnitudes,  hurricanes  and 
floods. 

Under  the  FRP,  twelve  Emergency  Support  Functions  (ESF)  are 
to  be  carried  out  with  FEMA's  overall  direction  and  coordination. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  a  vital  component  of  all  12  ESFs. 
The  FRP  designates  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  the  primary 
agency  for  ESF  #3,  Pxiblic  Works  and  Engineering.   The  Corps  has 
the  lead  in  fulfilling  this  mission.   Under  ESF  #3,  the  Corps, 
with  assistance,  as  required,  carries  out  the  following 
activities:   emergency  clearance  of  debris  to  provide  access  for 
reconnaissance  and  emergency  response  personnel;  temporary 
construction  of  emergency  access  routes  or  facilities;  emergency 
restoration  of  critical  public  services  and  facilities,  including 
supply  of  adequate  amounts  of  potable  waterv  temporary 
restoration  of  water  supply  systems  and  prcfvision  of  water  for 
fire  fighting;  emergency  demolition  or  stabilization  of  damaged 
structures  or  facilities;  and  technical  assistance  and  damage 
assessment,  including  structural  inspections.   Further,  the  Corps 
provides  support,  upon  request,  to  other  agencies  who  have 
primary  responsibility  for  other  ESFs. 

The  Corps  has  many  water  resources  projects  in  areas  with 
high  earthquake  risks.   Mitigation  of  these  risks  has  been 
incoiporated  into  the  project  design  and  the  operations  and 
contingency  response  plans  for  the  projects.   With  the  initial 
development  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  the  Corps  focused  part 
of  its  disaster  preparedness  efforts  on  providing  emergency 
assistance  to  high  risk  iirban  areas.   Under  the  FRP,  these 
efforts  include  participation  in  the  development  of  the  local  or 
regional  interagency  Earthquake  Disaster  Response  Plans,  in  the 
exercising  of  those  plans,  and  in  the  revision  of  those  plans 
based  on  lessons  learned  from  either  the  exercises  or  actual 
events,  such  as  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  Earthquake. 
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PREPAREDNESS 

A  wide  variety  of  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  worked 
extremely  well  together  in  carrying  out  their  varied  emergency 
missions  to  meet  critical  human  needs  following  the  Northridge 
Earthquake.   One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  success  in 
responding  to  one  of  California's  worst  natural  disasters  is  the 
high  level  of  preparedness  maintained  by  Federal,  state  and  local 
agencies.   The  Corps  is  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  team. 

For  example,  the  South  Pacific  Division  cosponsored  an 
interagency  earthquake  exercise  with  the  California  Office  of 
Emergency  Services  which  was  based  on  a  southern  California 
earthquake  scenario.   Many  of  the  relationships  and  issues 
discussed  during  that  exercise  helped  form  the  basis  of  the 
effective  response  to  the  Northridge  event. 

The  Corps  also  established  the  Earthquake  Preparedness 
Center  of  Expertise  and  assigned  it  to  the  South  Pacific  Division 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.   The  Center  is  a  resovirce  for 
Corps  divisions  and  districts  across  the  country  and  assists  in 
the  development  of  response  plans.   In  conjunction  with  FEMA  and 
the  California  Office  of  Emergency  Services,  the  Center  has 
developed  a  training  curriculum  for  Urban  Search  and  Rescue 
(USSR)  Structures  Specialists.   The  program  provides  training  in 
basic  rescue  skills,  types  of  collapsed  structures,  shoring 
techniques  for  damaged  structures,  and  rapid  assessments  of 
damaged  buildings.   To  date,  there  are  116  graduates  of  the 
program,  68  from  the  Corps  and  48  members  o^  US&R  teams  in  FEMA's 
National  US&R  Task  Force,  many  belonging  to  California  US&R 
teams.   This  program  proved  its  worth  during  the  Northridge 
Earthquake  as  many  of  the  California  graduates  were  on  response 
teams  and  eight  Corps  specialists  provided  technical  assistance 
to  teams  undertaking  the  shoring  of  buildings  in  the  Cities  of 
Fillmore  and  Santa  Monica. 

Piior  to  the  Northridge  Earthquake,  the  Center  conducted 
earthquake  re.<;ponse  and  mitigation  planning  for  the  Los  Angeles 
District.   An  Earthquake  Response  Plan  was  developed  and  training 
seminars  held  for  those  district  personnel  having  earthquake 
response  missions.   Extensive  efforts  were  also  dedicated  to 
providing  family  and  workplace  earthquake  awareness  and 
preparedness  information  for  all  Los  Angeles  District  employees. 

The  Los  Angeles  District  annually  exercises  its  emergency 
procedures  in  preparation  for  disaster  responses.   It  maintains 
primary  and  alternate  Emergency  Operations  Centers  (EOC)  with 
full  communications  capabilities.   Over  the  past  22  months,  five 
disasters  have  required  implementation  of  those  procedures:   the 
Los  Angeles  riots,  the  1992  and  1993  floods,  the  Malibu/Altadena 
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fires,  and  the  Northridge  Earthquake.   As  a  direct  result  of  the 
Corps  extensive  involvement  in  preparedness  planning,  the  Los 
Angeles  District  was  ready  to  respond  promptly  on  January  17th. 

CORPS  RESPONSE 

The  Corps  response  offers  ample  evidence  that  the 
preparedness  efforts  paid  off.   Within  30  minutes  of  the 
earthquake,  South  Pacific  Division  staff  was  alerted,  the  Corps 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  was  notified  and  steps  were 
taken  to  respond  to  emergency  requirements.   While  EOC  facilities 
throughout  the  Corps  are  ready  to  be  made  operational,  none  are 
manned  on  a  24  hours  a  day  basis  under  non-emergency  conditions. 
The  Los  Angeles  District  Alternate  EOC  was  manned  and  began  24 
hours  a  day  operations  within  three  hours,  due  to  the  power 
outage  at  its  primary  site.   Within  two  hours  of  the  earthquake, 
the  division  EOC  began  24  hours  a  day  operations  and  a  Corps 
representative  arrived  at  FEMA  Region  IX  Headquarters. 
Simultaneously,  manning  at  our  headquarters  EOC  in  Washington  was 
increased  and  24  hours  a  day  operation  begun.   At  the  same  time, 
consultation  and  coordination  with  FEMA's  national  office  was 
undertaken. 

The  Emergency  Response  Team  from  South  Pacific  Division  and 
a  Los  Angeles  District  representative  reported  to  the  FEMA 
Disaster  Field  Office  (DFO)  in  Pasadena  by  8:30  p.m.  on  the  day 
of  the  earthquake.   From  January  17  until  February  8,  1994,  the 
division  and  district  EOCs  worked  around  the  clock  providing 
expertise  and  personnel  in  various  engineering  and  contracting 
specialties  essential  to  properly  shape  the  Corps  response  and 
execution  of  mission  assignments  from  FEMA.   They  are  still 
working  expanded  hours  to  assure  a  high  level  of  performance. 

Within  hours  of  the  earthquake,  teams  were  dispatched  to 
inspect  all  Federal  flood  control,  navigation,  and  Corps-leased 
facilities  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  for  damages.   Corps  dams, 
including  Sepulveda  and  Hansen  Dams  located  within  5  miles  of  the 
earthquake's  epicenter,  suffered  no  structural  damage. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  not  the  only  DoD  element 
gearing  up  to  provide  assistance.   Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Defense  Coordinating  Officer  designated  by  the  Sixth  ;j.S.  Army, 
nearly  900  military  personnel  from  both  the  active  and  reserve 
components  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  as  well 
as  the  Defense  Language  Institute  provided  assistance  in  response 
to  FEMA  requests.   This  assistance  included:   the  provision  of 
warehouse  personnel  to  support  the  American  Red  Cross;  linguists 
to  assist  with  Disaster  Applications;  support  with  water  supply 
and  distribution;  Stress  Management  Specialist  Teams;  aviation 
support,  to  include  transport  of  FEMA's  communications  vans. 
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Urban  Search  and  Rescue  Teeuns,  and  Public  Health  Service  Disaster 
Medical  Assistance  Teams;  Combat  Camera  Teams;  and  support  to 
FEMA's  Joint  Information  Center  and  a  Federal  Mobilization  Site. 

To  date,  FEHA  has  tasked  the  Corps  with  seven  major  missions 
totalling  an  estimated  $16,400,000.   One  early  set  of  FEMA  tasks 
dealt  with  establishing  agency  liaisons.   Division  and  district 
staffs  immediately  deployed  to  Federal  and  state  emergency 
operation  centers  in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Pasadena,  and  the 
Los  Alamitos  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center.   In  addition,  the 
district  assigned  personnel  to  work  in  the  state  Office  of 
Emergency  Services  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  EOC. 

The  earthquake  caused  electrical  power  losses  throughout  Los 
Angeles.   FEMA  tasked  the  Army's  Prime  Power  Assessment  Teams  to 
determine  emergency  power  needs.   The  teams  came  from  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  and  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.   They  assisted  the  Los 
Angeles  District  in  contracting  for  generators  to  provide 
emergency  power  at  the  Valencia  Medical  Center  and  the  Los 
Alamitos  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center,  which  served  as  the  state's 
communications  hub  following  the  earthquake. 

You  may  recall  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were 
without  water  for  many  days.   FEMA  tasked  the  Corps  to  deliver 
potable  water  to  31  distribution  centers  in  the  San  Fernando  and 
Santa  Clarita  Valleys.   Between  January  19th  and  February  4th, 
Corps'  contractors  delivered  1.4  million  gallons  of  potable  water 
in  tanker  trucks.   U.S.  Marines  from  Camp  Pendleton  assisted  the 
Corps  at  10  water  distribution  centers,  using  bulk  water  supplied 
by  the  Trusdale  treatment  plant.   In  addition,  the  Corps  first 
assisted  FEMA  with  and  later  assumed  total  responsibility  for  the 
dispersal  of  bottled  water  under  a  General  Services 
Administration  contract.   They  dispatched  an  additional  400,000 
gallons  of  water  to  areas  of  need. 

State  and  local  agencies  were  unable  to  handle  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  involved  in  structural  inspections.  As 
a  rtsult,  FEMA  tasked  the  Corps  to  provide  engineers  to  assist 
the  inspection  effort.   Corps  engineers  assessed  damaged 
buildings  for  structural  safety  and  made  initial  assessments  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  damage.   At  the  height  of  this  effort, 
there  were  structural  inspectors  from  36  Corps  offices  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR) .   By 
April  5,  these  personnel  had  inspected  34,446  buildings.   FEMA 
also  tasked  the  Corps  with  inspecting  buildings  for  potential  use 
as  Disaster  Assistance  Centers  (DAC) . 

Since  the  early  part  of  February,  Corps  personnel  from 
across  the  country  have  prepared  Damage  Survey  Reports  (DSR)  to 
support  applications  for  public  building  and  infrastructure 
repair  assistance.   In  addition,  two  Los  Angeles  District 
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personnel  are  reviewing  the  DSRs  for  compliance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  California  Historical 
Preservation  Act. 

FEMA  tasked  the  Corps  with  contracting  for  the  delivery  and 
installation  of  up  to  150  travel  trailers  and/or  mobile  homes  for 
temporary  residences  if  needed.   While  the  need  did  not  develop 
as  FEMA  anticipated,  the  mission  remains  open  to  assist  any 
earthquake  victims  not  able  to  find  alternative  housing. 

Another  Corps  effort  involved  the  design  and  construction 
management  for  a  temporary  commuter  rail  station  for  the  City  of 
Camarillo.   The  Corps  received  FEMA's  task  order  on  January  29, 
contracted  for  construction  on  February  4,  and  opened  the 
facility  on  February  14,  17  days  from  concept  to  completion. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  requested  our 
assistance  as  well.   We  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  SBA  to 
perform  loss  verification,  cost  estimating  and  on-site  damage 
assessments  in  support  of  small  business  loan  applications.   As 
of  April  5,  Corps  and  BOR  personnel  have  accomplished  inspections 
of  10,608  buildings  for  the  SBA  with  estimated  damages  of  $318.4 
million. 

When  FEMA  or  SBA  missions  exceeded  the  Corps  regional 
capabilities,  we  tapped  our  nationwide  organization  to  get  the 
necessary  people  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
In  total,  over  700  Corps  personnel  and  nearly  100  BOR  personnel 
have  assisted  in  the  Northridge  Earthquake  response  and  recovery 
efforts. 

As  we  wrap-up  our  direct  response,  the  Corps  will 
participate  in  the  preparation  of  the  FEMA  Hazard  Mitigation  Team 
(HMT)  report  on  the  Northridge  Earthquake.   The  goal  of  the  HMT 
is  to  ensure  that  the  environment  we  build  for  the  21st  century 
is  a  seismically  safe  one  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

CORPS  LESSONS  LEARNED 

Following  all  disaster  responses,  the  Corps  carefully 
considers  "lessons  learned"  and  identifies  corrective  actions 
that  will  help  us  more  effectively  prepare  for  and  carry  out  our 
responsibilities  in  subsequent  emergencies.   I  want  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  sharing  with  you  some  of  our  initial  lessons 
learned  from  the  Northridge  Earthquake. 

We  learned  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  through  liaison 
personnel  in  communicating  needs  from  local  and  state  agencies, 
to  us.   The  solution  is  to  co-locate  Federal  and  state  agencies 
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with  FEMA's  Disaster  Field  Office.   Better  communications  are 
possible  across  a  table  than  using  liaison  offices  in  widely 
separated  locations. 

We  also  found  that  the  need  to  continue  efforts  to  mzJce 
Federal  agency  personnel  policies  more  consistent  in  emergency 
situations  was  reaffirmed.   Agency  policies  with  respect  to  work 
hours,  weekend  duty,  tours  of  duty,  and  overtime  and  hazardous 
duty  pay  continue  to  vary.   This  has  potential  to  cause 
administrative  problems  that  should  be  avoided  in  a  protracted 
disaster  response  and  recovery  effort. 

Applying  the  lessons  learned  from  this  emergency  will  help 
us  to  do  even  better  next  time.   We  are  also  acutely  aware  that 
this  earthquake  was  not  the  "big  one"  which  may  some  day  hit 
California.   We  must  be  capable  of  performing  earthquake  response 
operations  at  a  much  higher  level  than  what  we  have  just 
performed.   Our  preparedness  efforts  are  geared  towards  coping 
with  that  event. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Corps  was  well  prepared  to  respond  to  this  disaster. 
The  missions  we  carried  out,  some  of  which  are  still  underway, 
clearly  illustrate  the  extent  of  and  justification  for  our 
preparedness  activities.   They  affirmed  the  need  for  a  Federal 
response  and  our  role  in  it.   The  willingness  of  er^ployees  from 
the  Corps  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  sus.tain  hardships  and 
impacts  to  their  personal  lives  in  order  to  assist  fellow 
citizens  in  need  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  public  service. 
These  people  are  an  important  national  asset  and  I  would  like  to 
express  to  them  my  personal  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 


HABC 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  RECORD 
INDEPENDENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  and  BROKERS  of  CALIFORNIA 


April  14,  1994 

Mr.  Paul  Schoellhamer 

Majority  Chief  of  Staff 

House  Public  Works  &  Transportation  Committee 

2165  RCOB 

Washington,  D.C.    20515 

Mr.  Schoellhamer: 

In  lieu  of  written  testimony,  the  Independent  Insurance  Agents  and  Brokers  of 
California  (IIABC)  would  like  to  go  on  the  record,  in  the  form  of  this  letter,  supporting 
the  disaster  response  efforts  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA). 

A  hearing  before  the  House  Public  Works  &  Transportation  Committee  was  held  April 
1 1  in  Los  Angeles  to  review  and  discuss  the  performance  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  following  the  Northridge  earthquake. 

Although  private  entities  involved  with  FEMA  in  the  disaster  response  were  unable  to 
testify  during  this  hearing,  we  wish  to  call  committee  members  attention  to  the 
significant  public/private  cooperation  in  the  FEMA  application  centers. 

Beginning  with  last  year's  Southern  California  fires,  IIABC  has  worked  with  FEMA  and 
other  insurance  industry  groups  in  staffing  the  insurance  booths  at  the  application 
centers. 

By  allowing  the  industry  to  staff  these  booths  with  trained  insurance  professionals  - 
in  particular  independent  insurance  agents  and  brokers  --  we  provide  fire  victims  with 
an  immediate  response  to  their  insurance  questions. 

We  found  that  many  of  the  fire  victims  visited  the  application  centers  before 
contacting,  or  before  they  were  contacted  by,  their  agent  or  insurance  company. 
These  centers  afforded  the  victims  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  an  insurance  professional 
about  their  coverages  and  the  claims  handling  process. 

After  losing  their  homes,  fire  victims  needed  direction  on  how  to  start  the  recovery 
process.  Insurance  agents  at  the  centers  sat  down  with  the  victims,  and  explained 
their  insurance  options. 


101  MARKET  STREET,  SUITE  702,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94105  (415)  957-1212 
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Agents  informed  victinns  how  they  could  get  in  touch  with  the  conripany  or  agent, 
reviewed  policy  coverages  and  explained  to  them  how  to  begin  the  claims  process. 
Agents  were  also  able  to  present  victims  with  some  creative  approaches  to  solving 
their  insurance  problems. 

In  addition,  we  want  to  continue  to  work  closely  with  FEMA  in  staffing  the  application 
center.  We  played  a  vital  role  in  the  recovery  process  and  we  feel  we  have  much  to 
offer  the  victims  in  the  way  of  professional  advice  and  personal  empathy. 

In  addition  to  responding  to  our  personal  and  client  needs,  other  independent 
insurance  agents  and  brokers  from  throughout  Southern  California  and  I  volunteered 
our  time  to  staff  these  centers.  Insurance  agents  who  deal  face-to-face  on  a  daily 
basis  with  insurance  consumers  are,  perhaps,  the  best  qualified  to  help  counsel 
victims. 

IIABC  --  a  nonprofit,  professional  trade  association  for  independent  insurance  agents 
and  brokers,  representing  more  than  1,800  independent  businesses,  employing  more 
than  14,000  Californians  -  would  like  to  thank  FEMA  for  its  cooperation  in  this 
public/private  effort.  We  hope  our  partnership  with  FEMA  will  be  continued  following 
future  California  disasters. 

I  would  also  like  to  clarify  information  I  received  concerning  a  conversation  between 
Congressman  Steve  Horn  (R-38)  and  Harlan  Miller,  president-elect  of  the  Independent 
Insurance  Agents  of  America.  Congressman  Horn  only  informed  Miller  about  the 
congressional  hearing  scheduled  for  April  1 1  in  Los  Angeles.  Our  executive  vice 
president  mistakenly  took  this  to  be  an  invitation  to  testify.  I  hope  this  did  not  cause 
you  any  confusion. 

If  IIABC  can  be  of  any  other  help  or  you  need  any  additional  information,  feel  free  to 
contact  me  at  (818)  799-8226  or  IIABC  Communications  Director  David  Benesh  at 
(415)  957-1212. 


Sincerely, 

},  •         /.         '--    ■ 

James  T.  Armltage,  CPCU 
Vice  President 


Steve  Horn 
Harlan  Miller 
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STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD 
U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SDRVEY 

THE  NORTHRIDGE  EARTHQUAKE: 
THE  EXTENT  OF  DAMAGE  AND  THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSE 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  to  discuss  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  Northridge  earthquake  that  struck  the  Los  Angeles  area  on 
January  17,  1994,  and  the  role  that  the  USGS  is  serving  in 
responding  to  that  earthquake  as  an  agency  of  the  National 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program  (NEHRP) . 

Background 

In  October  1977,  Congress  first  addressed  legislatively  the 
earthquake  hazards  faced  by  our  Nation,  and  passed  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  (Public  Law  94-124) .   It  resulted  from  many 
years  of  consideration  of  the  earthquake  hazard  and  available 
avenues  through  which  to  address  the  nationwide  threat  it  posed. 
The  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  of  October  17,  1989,  stimulated 
additional  legislative  attention  to  the  Nation's  earthquake 
hazard  and  culminated  in  the  passage  of  Public  Law  101-614,  an 
amendment  to  the  Act  and  the  most  comprehensive  legislation  to 
address  earthquake  hazards  since  1977.   The  amendment  refined  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  NEHRP  which  now  include:  (1)  education 
of  society  to  the  earthquake  threat  and  the  means  by  which  to 
address  it;  (2)  development  and  improvement  of  design  and 
construction  techniques  that  resist  earthquake  damages;  (3) 
implementation  of  a  system  to  predict  and  characterize 
earthquakes  and  their  effects;  (4)  development  of  model  building 
codes  and  land  use  practices  for  earthquake  hazards  reduction; 
(5)  improvement  of  knowledge  about  and  capacity  to  deal  with 
earthquakes;  (6)  application  of  research  results;  and,  (7) 
development  of  a  mechanism  for  assuring  the  availability  of 
affordable  earthquake  insurance.   In  addition,  the  amendment 
included  a  provision  which  established  in  USGS  the  responsibility 
to  organize,  in  consultation  with  the  NEHRP  agencies,  post- 
earthquake  investigations.   NEHRP  coordinating  agencies  include 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) ,  USGS,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) ,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  (NIST) . 
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FEMA,  as  lead  agency  of  NEHRP,  has  primary  responsibility  for 
planning  and  coordinating  the  NEHRP.   Its  programmatic 
responsibilities  center  around  the  implementation  of  earthquake 
risks  reduction  measures  at  the  State  and  local  level.   The  USGS 
conducts  the  research  necessary  to  characterize  and  identify 
earthquake  hazards,  assess  earthquake  risks,  monitor  seismic 
activity,  and  improve  earthquake  predictions.   The  Director  of 
the  USGS  has  the  mandated  responsibility,  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  issue  hazard  warnings  for  earthquakes  and 
other  geologic  catastrophes  by  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 
NSF  is  responsible  for  funding  research  on  earth  science  (to 
improve  understanding  of  the  cause  and  behavior  of  earthquakes) , 
on  earthquake  engineering,  and  on  human  response  to  earthquakes. 
NIST  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  research  and  development  to 
improve  building  codes  and  standards  and  practices  for  structures 
and  lifelines. 

Earthquakes  pose  one  of  the  greatest  natural  threats  to  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  our  Nation.   No  one  can  prevent 
or  control  earthquakes,  but  the  physical  consequences  of 
earthquakes  can  be  significantly  mitigated.   With  a  firm 
knowledge  of  the  likelihood  and  potential  effects  of  moderate-to- 
large  earthquakes  in  particular  regions  of  our  country,  society 
can  act  to  protect  life  and  property,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  such  events  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  goals  of  the  USGS  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program  (EHRP) 
are  to: 

o    understand  what  happens  geologically  at  the  earthquake 
source 

o    evaluate  where  future  earthquakes  are  likely  to  occur,  how 
big  they  will  be,  how  often  they  may  occur,  and  when  the 
next  earthquake  may  strike  a  particular  region 

o    predict  what  the  effects  of  an  earthquake  in  a  specific 

region  will  be  in  terms  of  faulting,  shaking,  landslides, 
sea  waves  (tsunamis),  building  and  lifeline  losses,  and 
other  physical  changes 

o    ensure  that  society  uses  the  results  of  the  research  that 

scientists  undertake,  including  transfer  of  specific,  useful 
information  to  engineering  practitioners,  land-use  planners. 
State  and  local  officials,  emergency  preparedness  agencies, 
industry  and  the  general  public  in  formats  that  can  be 
understood  by  the  nonscientist 

The  USGS  EHRP  augments  and  strengthens  its  program  by  supporting 
complementary  investigations  in  universities.  State  agencies,  and 
the  private  sector. 
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since  1978,  the  USGS  program  has  conducted  investigations  aimed 
at  assessing  the  earthquake  hazard  in  various  regions  of  the 
United  States,  maintained  networks  of  seismographs  to  monitor 
seismicity  across  the  U.S.  and  worldwide,  led  a  national 
earthquake  prediction  research  program,  performed  detailed 
earthquake  risk  assessments  in  several  urban  regions,  and 
provided  the  results  of  research  on  strong  ground  motion.    More 
recently,  the  USGS  Program  has 

•  made  significant  advances  in  forecasting  the  occurrence  of 
future  damaging  earthquakes  and  in  describing  and 
characterizing  the  ground  motions  and  ground  failure  these 
events  are  likely  to  generate. 

•  acquired  new  knowledge  about  earthquake  ground  motions  and 
the  response  of  buildings  to  strong  motion  that  supported 
the  formulation  of  provisions  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  earthquake-resistant  buildings;  these 
provisions  have  been  adopted  as  part  of  national  model 
building  codes. 

•  identified  key  factors  leading  to  improved  assessments  of 
earthquake  risks  including  a  comprehensive  knowledge  base 
which  has  contributed  to  improved  mitigation,  preparedness, 
and  emergency  response.   Additional  benefits  include 
transfer  of  information  and  technology  to  end  users  to 
directly  impact  societal  needs  related  to  recovery  and 
retrofitting  and  reconstruction  of  structures  (buildings, 
lifelines  and  transportation  corridors) . 

•  established  partnerships,  collaboration  and  technology 
transfer  activities  with  private  and  public  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation  for  research,  development,  and 
application  of  fundamental  knowledge  to  improve  policies  and 
professional  practices. 

The  USGS  has  focussed  a  substantial  percentage  of  its  resource  on 
those  regions  where  the  earthquake  risk  is  believed  to  be  most 
severe:  southern  California,  northern  California,  Pacific 
northwest  (Washington,  Alaska  and  Oregon) ,  and  the  Central  United 
States  (Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi) .   For  each  of  these  regions  a  special 
research  team  approach  has  been  established  to  cost-effectively 
focus  the  available  resources  of  the  USGS. 
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In  southern  California,  the  USGS  maintains  an  office  in  Pasadena 
and  provides  continuing  support  for  the  regional  seismic 
monitoring  network  through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology.   The  Southern  California 
Earthquake  Center  (SCEC) ,  supported  by  the  USGS  and  NSF,  is  a 
particularly  important  program  to  understand  the  seismic  hazards 
in  southern  California.   The  goal  of  this  Center  is  to  develop 
models  of  future  earthquakes  and  their  ground  motions.   SCEC  was 
established  to  close  critical  gaps  in  our  understanding  of 
earthquakes  and  to  better  organize  the  relevant  earth  science 
information  for  effective  transfer  to  public  and  private  sectors 
concerned  with  seismic  hazard  mitigation.   The  Center  has 
facilitated  installation  of  the  world's  most  comprehensive  strain 
monitoring  network  using  the  Global  Positioning  Satellite  System 
(GPS) .   This  will  improve  hazard  estimation  from  strain  rates  and 
increased  understanding  of  post-earthquake  deformation  patterns. 
The  USGS  cooperates  with  and  supports  the  Southern  California 
Earthquake  Center  (SCEC)  in  intensive  studies  of  the  recent 
earthquakes  to  strike  the  area  (the  1992  Landers  and  Big  Bear 
earthquakes  and  the  1994  Northridge  event)  and  the  ramifications 
of  an  increase  in  probability  for  near-future  major  earthquakes 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.   During  the  1992  and  1994  earthquakes, 
the  Center  served  as  the  principal  source  of  hazard  information. 

A  recent  progress  report  ("Future  Seismic  Hazards  in  Southern 
California,  Phase  I:  Implications  of  the  1992  Landers  Earthquake 
Sequence")  concluded  that  the  yearly  probability  of  a  magnitude  7 
or  larger  earthquake  has  increased  as  a  result  of  the  Landers 
earthquake  sequence.   This  report,  aimed  at  disaster-preparedness 
personnel,  science  writers,  the  public  and  the  earth  science 
community,  represents  development  of  consensus  about  contemporary 
hazard  in  southern  California  and  was  prepared  by  individuals 
representing  the  National  Earthquake  Prediction  Council  (NEPEC) , 
the  California  Earthquake  Prediction  Council  (CEPEC) ,  and  the 
Southern  California  Earthquake  Center  (SCEC) .   A  second  report  to 
be  published  in  the  next  several  months  will  quantitatively 
address  the  more  difficult  problems  identified  in  Phase  I  and 
will  consider  in  more  detail  additional  faults  and  earthquake 
probabilities  in  the  broader  southern  California  region. 
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The  Northridqe  Earthquake  of  January  17.  1994 

The  Northridqe  earthquake  is  the  most  destructive  earthquake  to 
affect  the  U.S.  since  the  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
Althouqh  about  the  same  size  as  the  1971  San  Fernando  earthquake, 
it  caused  more  damage  because  it  was  located  beneath  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  and  close  to  other  urban  areas  in  the  Los  Angeles 
basin.   The  mainshock  hypocenter  was  located  1  mile  south  of 
Northridge  at  a  depth  of  18  km  (11  mi).   This  is  where  the  fault 
rupture  began,  subsequently  extending  north  under  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.   As  defined  by  the  aftershock  pattern,  the 
mainshock  fault  does  not  appear  to  extend  up  to  the  surface.   The 
aftershocks  are  following  a  very  normal  pattern  for  Californian 
earthquakes  with  the  number  of  aftershocks  diminishing  as  time 
passes.   There  have  been  seven  aftershocks  greater  than  magnitude 
5.   The  Northridge  earthquake  is  part  of  an  observed  temporal 
increase  in  earthquake  activity  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area 
since  1971  relative  to  the  historic  earthquake  record. 

The  earthquake  occurred  within  a  group  of  "buried"  faults  (i.e., 
faults  that  do  not  break  the  earth's  surface)  under  the  northern 
Los  Angeles  basin  that  was  recognized  after  the  Whittier  Narrows 
earthquake  of  1987.   There  is  evidence  that  this  band  of  buried 
faults  extends  across  the  northern  side  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin 
and  under  the  San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando  Valleys.   The  specific 
fault  that  ruptured  in  the  Northridge  earthquake  was  not 
identified  before  the  event. 

The  group  of  faults  on  which  both  the  Whittier  Narrows  and 
Northridge  earthquakes  occurred,  is  located  south  of  a  large  bend 
in  the  San  Andreas  fault  system,  the  single  greatest  source  of 
earthquake  hazards  in  southern  California.   This  bend  consists  of 
complicated  geology  containing  over  300  other  known  faults  all 
capable  of  generating  damaging  earthquakes.   Scientists  working 
under  the  NEHRP  have  greatly  increased  their  understanding  of  the 
locations  and  the  rates  of  activity  of  these  concealed  faults. 
Because  of  their  proximity  to  population  centers,  these  faults 
cause  great  risk  to  our  society  and  are  the  subject  of  intense 
study. 

Understanding  the  likelihood,  characteristics  and  potential 
impact  of  future  earthquakes  represents  an  important  long-term 
goal  for  hazard  mitigation.   To  tackle  this  problem  in  the  near 
term,  it  is  important  to  collect  data  from  the  recent  series  of 
earthquakes  and  those  that  may  occur  in  the  future  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  buried  faults,  the  sources  for  the 
earthquakes,  and  the  reasons  for  strong  ground  shaking.   We  will 
need  to  continue  to  provide  rapid  infoirmation  on  locations, 
magnitude  and  distribution  of  strong  ground  motion  for  emergency 
response.   This  information  is  critical  to  ensure  that  buildings 
and  infrastructure  lifelines  become  more  resilient  during 
earthquakes  by  improving  our  ability  to  predict  the  nature  of 
future  strong  ground  motions  and  their  effect  on  structures  and 
lifelines. 
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In  response  to  the  NEHRP  reauthorization  Act  of  November  16, 
1990,  a  new,  multiagency  subcommittee  was  created  to  develop  a 
plan  for  post-earthquake  investigations.   Chaired  by  the  USGS, 
the  program  of  post-earthquake  investigations  is  organized  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  damaging 
earthquakes.   The  goal  of  NEHRP  post-earthquake  investigations  is 
to  document,  understand,  and  explain  what  happened  in  each 
damaging  earthquake  to  develop  a  knowledge  base  that  can  be  used 
to  reduce  losses  from  and  evaluate  the  probability  of  future 
earthquakes.   All  four  NEHRP  agencies  described  above  have  roles 
in  conducting  or  supporting  post-earthquake  investigations. 

Immediately  after  the  Northridge  earthquake,  USGS  personnel  and 
cooperators  responded  to  monitor  aftershock  activity,  coordinate 
with  and  provide  information  to  local  and  Federal  emergency 
officials,  analyze  strong  motion  seismograms,  characterize  the 
type  and  extent  of  damage,  and  determine  specific  features  of  the 
mainshock.   The  four  NEHRP  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  university  teams,  gathered  perishable  information  about 
previously  unknown  faults,  ground  breakage  and  structural  damage, 
and  permanent  ground  deformation  through  deployment  of  portable 
instruments.   Of  key  interest  has  been  the  widespread  nature  of 
strong  ground  motion  and  its  relationship  to  the  failure  of 
lifelines  and  buildings. 

The  USGS  teams  deployed  portable  seismic  instruments  to  record 
aftershocks  from  the  Northridge  earthquake;  resurveyed  the  Global 
Positioning  System  network  to  measure  the  amount  of  surface 
deformation  from  the  earthquake;  mapped  the  extent  of  ground 
deformation  and  landslides;  mapped  intensities  of  ground  motion 
and  building  damage;  distributed  preliminary  strong  ground  motion 
data;  and,  provided  liaisons  at  the  FEMA  field  office  and  at  SCEC 
to  help  coordinate  the  response  activities  at  various  State  and 
Federal  agencies. 

The  Northridge  earthquake  has  demonstrated  clearly  that  the 
characteristics  of  ground  shaking  can  vary  considerably  from  one 
location  to  another,  even  for  the  same  earthquake.   In  order  to 
increase  earthquake  safety  we  need  to  increase  our  understanding 
of  earthquakes  and  buildings  so  that  building  codes  and 
standards,  design  guidelines,  construction,  and  engineering 
practices  can  be  modified  to  minimize  future  failures.   In  order 
to  do  this,  we  need  additional  knowledge  from  post-earthquake 
studies  to  be  able  to  predict  the  effect  of  future  ground  motions 
on  buildings  and  lifelines.   Understanding  the  consequences  of 
very  large  earthquakes  in  heavily  urbanized  regions  is  of  urgent 
concern,  independent  of  the  type  of  fault  involved,  to  be  able  to 
do  reliable  risk  and  damage  assessments. 
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The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  USGS  strongly  support  a 
proactive  and  effective  NEHRP  and  are  working  with  the  other 
NEHRP  agencies  and  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the  coordination 
and  effectiveness  of  this  unique  program.   We  are  strongly 
committed  to  a  multi-agency  NEHRP  and  to  accelerating  the 
reduction  of  earthquake  risk  throughout  the  Nation.   For  over  a 
decade,  the  USGS,  in  cooperation  with  the  FEMA,  NIST,  and  NSF, 
has  conducted  multidisciplinary  studies  to  provide  our  Nation 
with  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
earthquakes  and  are  working  together  to  foster  earthquake  risk 
management  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  understanding  of  earthquakes  by  the  Nation's  populace  of 
250  million  varies  widely,  but  that  awareness  is  improving.   The 
capacity  to  construct  earthquake  resistant  buildings  and 
infrastructure  lifelines  in  earthquake-prone  regions  varies 
greatly  from  state  to  state,  or  even  from  one  local  jurisdiction 
to  another,  but  it  is  also  improving.   Additional  gains  will  be 
made  as  the  state  of  scientific  understanding  of  the  local 
earthquake  threat,  and  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  risk 
reduction  measures  being  taken  locally  are  increased. 

Each  damaging  earthquake  is  a  reminder  that  we  still  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn.   In  conclusion,  although  we  can  point  to  major 
gains  that  have  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  the  NEHRP  in  the 
past  three  years,  there  is  still  much  to  be  accomplished;  we  look 
forward  to  a  continuing  role  in  this  very  important  National 
program. 
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